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The New U.M.G. No. 33 Primers 


give an added ballistic value to the powder and shot charges in 
all U. M. C. smokeless powder shells. 


THE NO, 3 U. M. C. PRIMERS 


were the first and best primers for smokeless powder ever made 
here or abroad—until the advent of the new U. M. C. 33 primers, 
which were substituted for them some time ago. 





The U. M. C. Southern Squad used shells 
primed with the new 33 primers. 
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SAID AN ENGINEER 


“ Yes, they did not know about valves at the time the r lant was put in, but they 
do now. Iam replacing all valves with the genuine Jenkins Bros.’ 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SAID 


“* Experience keeps a dear school. Remember this : they that will not be counseled 
cannot be helped.”’ 


Start your plant with Jenkins Bros. Valves and avoid trouble. 
JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, London. 
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amos oo. MAGNOLIA METAL. 


Best Anti-Friction Metal for all nS Bearings. 

Pac-Simile of Bar. 
Beware of 
imitations. 


yon MAGNOLIA METAL CO., 


Own Manufacturers San Francisco, New Ori Montreal, Boston, 
ers and Sole uf: 113-115 Bank Street, Pittsburg and Philadel! Iphia. e manufacture ali 
Chicago, Fisher Bidg. NEW YORK. grades of Babbitt Metals at competitive prices. 
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LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 
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SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 
Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 
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256 Broadway, 
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Steel, Aluminum, German Silver, 
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‘THE IRON AGE 


‘THUrRsDAY, May 26, 1904. 


The Bradford Splining Machine. 


A milling machine of a special form, designed par- 
ticularly for the splining of long shafts and spindles, is 
shown in the views herewith. It is the product of the 
Bradford Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Fig. 
1 shows the front or working side of the machine, and 
Fig. 2 the rear view. 

The work is held between the two pairs of rollers. The 
upper rollers in each case are flat, and are adjustable ver- 
tically to clamp the bar rigidly in the grooves of the low- 
er rolls. The latter are positively driven through worm 
gearing to feed the work longitudinally. The spline is cut 
on the lower side of the work by a cutter directly 


down the inclined basin to the rear where it passes 
through a filter back to the reservoir. The three-step cone 
pulley on the spindle, shown in Fig. 2, drives a corre- 
sponding three-step cone pulley on a second shaft carry- 
ing a worm. This worm meshes with a worm wheel on a 
shaft at right angles, which, in turn, carries two worms 
meshing with the worm wheels on the lower roller spin- 
dles. The three steps on the pulleys give all the variable 
speeds of feeding which are necessary. 

The vertical lever, as seen in Fig. 2, is used to raise 
and lower the end of the spindle to allow for different 
diameters of cutters and to regulate the depth of the cut- 
ting. The main spindle bearings are eccentric, and by 
moving the lever, shown in Fig. 2, the eccentrics are 





Fig. 1.—Front View, Showing Cutting End of Machine, With 
Work in Position and Mechanism for Clamping It. 


Fig. 2.—Rear View, Showing Driving Mechanism and Lever for 
Adjusting Main Spindle According to Depth of Cut. 


THE BRADFORD SPLINING MACHINE. 


mounted on the main spindle of the machine, as shown in 
Fig. 1. The upper side of the work, immediately above 
the point at which the cutting is taking place, is backed 
by an adjustable block to support it from being deflected, 
and se insures an absolutely uniform depth of cut. The 
raising and lowering of the supporting block over the cut- 
ter, when removing and inserting the work, are accom- 
plished by a long hand screw. The down position of the 
block may be set to stop at a given point by adjusting 
the lock nuts on the two short bolts on either side of the 
elevating screw. 

A single pulley is used for the driving pulley, giving 
a constant speed to the cutter. Just inside of the driving 
pulley is a smaller pulley belted to a rotary oil pump, 
which passes oil from a reservoir incorporated in the 
frame through a system of piping to a nozzle which ejects 
it against the tool and the work. The oil after being 
used drains from the chips on the front of the table 


moved which adjust the main spindle up or down for va- 
rious cuts indicated by an index. 

A 5-16 inch keyway can be cut with this machine at 
the rate of about 6 inches per minute, or even faster. The 
machine can be made to accommodate various size shafts, 
the Bradford Company using the machine for splining 
all their lathe feed rods up to 1% inches. The machine 
can be made for sizes larger than this. The particular 
size shown above weighs 1300 pounds, and takes a floor 
space of 30 x 30 inches. 

a 

It is stated that experiments conducted by Professor 
Engle of the University of Denver have proved that 
radium is deposited in Colorado in sufficient quantities 
to make it profitable to work. It is obtained from an 
ore known as carnotite, named in honor of the great 
thermodynamist, Sadi Carnot. Ten pounds of the ore, 
it is said, will yield 1-200 grain of radium. 
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Proposed Trade-Mark Law Revision. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21, 1904.—The House Com- 
mittee on Patents, on the eve of the adjournment of Con- 
gress, took important steps looking to the comprehensive 
revision of the trade-mark laws of the United States with 
a view to remedying the numerous defects in the present 
code as developed by recent decisions of the courts, and 
especially by the opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Warner vs. Searle & Hereth Com- 
pany, in which it was held that the present laws furrish 
protection only to such trade-marks as are employed in 
commerce with foreign countries and with the Indian 
tribes, and do not apply to that very much more important 
class used in interstate commerce. 

The fatal defect in the law pointed out by the Supreme 
Court induced a number of law associations to draft com- 
prehensive bills not only providing for the extension of 
protection to interstate trade-marks, but also reducing 
the schedule of fees for registration and renewal, and 
providing a new rule for the determination of the regis- 
trability of a trade-mark with a view to harmonizing the 
practice of the Patent Office under succeeding commis- 
sioners. A number of bills so drawn were presented dur- 
ing the recent session, including a measure providing for 
the transfer of the Trade-Mark Division of the Patent 
Office to the Department of Commerce and Labor. The 
failure of the committees of Congress to report upon any 
of these bills was no doubt due to the number of measures 
introduced and the lack of concerted effort on the part of 
those interested to urge the passage of any one bill. 


A Comprehensive Bill. 


On the eve of the adjournment of Congress, however. 
the American Bar Association took the matter up for 
very serious consideration, with a view to securing legis- 
lation during the current Congress. Some months ago a 
bill providing important changes in the existing laws, 
with the addition of sections creating a criminal remedy 
against willful infringers, was considered by the associa- 
tion, but after conferences with the leading members of 
the House and Senate Patent Committees it was deemed 
advisable not to urge so drastic a measure, and the bill 
was therefore very carefully revised, with a view to con- 
centrating in its favor the influence of all interests ad- 
vocating a new and serviceable code of trade-mark laws. 
The bill thus revised was introduced in the House by 
Representative Currier of New Hampshire, chairman of 
the Patent Committee, just before adjournment. It bore 
the indorsement of the American Bar Association, the 
Patent Law Association of Washington, the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York and ex-Deputy Com- 
missioner of Patents Greely, who was a member of the 
Commission to Revise the Statutes Relating to Patents, 
&c. As Congress was about to adjourn, and as the Patent 
Committee wished to be able to report a measure to the 
House early next December, it was decided to appoint a 
subcommittee, of which Mr. Bonynge of Colorado was 
made chairman, and to which was referred the Currier 
bill, together with all other pending measures bearing on 
the subject of trade-marks, with instructions to prepare 
a perfected bill during the recess and report the same to 
the full committee at the beginning of the next session. 


Reciprocity in Foreign Trade-Marks, 


By a provision in the bill that “ any person claiming 
to be the owner, of a trade-mark ’’ may register, instead 
of the provision of the present law that “ owners of trade- 
marks” may register, it is intended to relieve the Com- 
missioner of Patents of the necessity of considering in 
cx parte cases the question of ownership. In this con- 
nection the bill follows the present law regarding trade- 
marks in limiting the right of registration by foreign 
owners of trade-marks to those located in countries with 
which reciprocal arrangements in this regard have been 
established. It is desirable and important in the interests 
of foreign trade that such arrangements be entered into 
with any and every foreign country in which American 
manufacturers may seek a market for their goods, but 
such arrangements can be secured only on the basis of 
reciprocity. ; 

A provision of the bill requires applicants for regis- 
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tration of trade-marks who reside out of the jurisdiction 
of the United States courts to place themselves construc- 
tively within such jurisdiction. Being given the advan- 
tages of the laws of the United States so far as bringing 
suits against others for the protection of their rights to 
their trade-marks, they should submit to the jurisdiction 
of the courts in this country in case suits affecting their 
rights are brought against them. 


All Trade-Marks to Be Registered. 


Probably the most important innovation made by the 
bill is a provision authorizing the registration of all 
marks which would or could, under the common law, as 
construed by the courts, be held to be capable of being 
appropriated as the exclusive property of the persons 
using them as trade-marks, and to take away from the 
Commissioner of Patents the arbitrary power, given him 
under the present trade-mark act, of determining the 
validity of trade-marks, so far as registration is con- 
cerned. From his decision, as the law now stands, there 
is no appeal, and under the decisions of the courts of the 
District of Columbia mandamus cannot be granted to com- 
pel registration. By reason of the fact that the average 
service of the Commissioner of Patents has been less than 
two years, and the further fact that the views of different 
commissioners differ widely as to what constitutes a 
technical trade-mark, great confusion has resulted. 


Arbitrary Power of Commissioner. 


Inasmuch as no trade-mark can be presented for regis- 
tration until after it has been used in commerce—that is, 
until such right as may exist in reference to it has become 
vested—it follows that the Commissioner of Patents in 
passing upon an application for registration is deciding 
the validity of vested rights which may be of very great 
value. So far as registration or its refusal may affect 
the interests of the user of the mark, the power of the 
commissioner is absolutely arbitrary. Registration of a 
trade-mark in the Patent Office is essential to registration 
of a mark, by an American manufacturer, in the more 
important commercial countries of the world, and in most 
foreign countries registration is essential to adequate pro- 
tection of the mark. It therefore follows that the refusal 
of registration by the Commissioner of Patents may make 
it impossible for the American owner of the mark to pro- 
tect his rights abroad, and may compel him to submit to 
complete destruction of such foreign trade as he may 
have built up. In many foreign countries, notably Ger- 
many, any mark registered as a trade-mark in the United 
States Patent Office will be registered, under treaty pro- 
visions, whether it does or does not conform to the re- 
quirements of such foreign countries. 

The Currier bill makes important changes in the pres- 
ent law with reference to the periods of protection and 
the fees for registration under existing statutes. Under 
the present law trade-marks provide protection for 30 
years and may be renewed within six months of expira- 
tion for the same period. The pending bill provides that 
the protection granted shall remain in force for 20 years 
and may be from time to time renewed for like periods 
so as to make the protection practically perpetual. The 
change in the term is coupled with a reduction of the fee 
for registration from $25 to $10, with a fee of $5 for re- 
newal. The term of 20 years is the term for which regis- 
tration is granted by the International Union for Regis- 
tration of Trade-marks, and is longer than the term for 
which registration is granted in most countries, with, of 
course, the right to renewal from time to time, as long as 
the registrant continues to claim an exclusive right in the 
mark. Failure to renew registration is, in foreign coun- 
tries, taken to mean abandonment of the claim of right to 
the mark. WwW. L. C. 

— —_ +o — 

Experiments at the Bank of England have for some 
time been in progress with a few electric motors for driv- 
ing the printing machines, and so successful have these 
proved that a complete change is now being made to elec- 
tric driving for all the printing and other machinery 
in the bank premises, including the deep well pump. It 
is worthy of note, however, that, at last accounts, the 
telephone was an instrument which had not succeeded in 
invading the sacred premises. 
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The National Association of Manufacturers. 


The sessions of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers in Pittsburgh on Wednesday, May 18, were de- 
voted almost entirely to the reading of papers. ‘The first 
paper presented was by Anthony Ittner of St. Louis, who 
discussed very fully the attitude of labor unions toward 
the apprenticeship question. Mr. Ittner contended that 
it was practically a crime for labor unions to deprive boys 
of the right to learn a trade. James Inglis of Detroit 
presented a paper on “ Uniform Insurance.” Both these 
papers were quite lengthy, but were attentively listened 
to by the delegates. E. F. Du Brul, commissioner of the 
National Metal Trades Association, made an address, in 
which he stated that a large percentage of the labor trou- 
bles in this country was due to lack of attention to de- 
tails on the part of employers. This statement was op- 
posed by some of the members, and a lively discussion 
ensued. 

The afternoon session began with the presentation of 
the report of the committee appointed to revise the con- 
stitution and by-laws. A paper on “ Labor and Arbitra- 
tion’ was read by A. B. Farquhar of York, Pa. He pro- 
tested against the great expenditure of money in main- 
taining an army and navy, as the country would be per- 
fectly safe without it. The Committee on Resolutions 
commended Governor Peabody of Colorado for the stand 
he took in the recent strike of the miners in that State. 
The report was adopted, and the secretary was instructed 
to telegraph him that the National Association of Manu- 
facturers upheld him in the course he had taken in sup- 
pressing the rebellion against law and decency which had 
prevailed in that State. The next paper presented was by 
D. J. Davenport of Bridgeport, Conn., his subject being 
“The Boycott.” A. V. Dee of Philadelphia suggested the 
appointment of a committee to consider the advancement 
of commercial education in our high schools. George J. 
Coppins of Boston urged that steps be taken toward a rec- 
iprocity treaty with Canada. 

A resolution was presented and adopted that a bill 
be advocated establishing a national court of appeals 
to speedily and finally determine questions relating to 
patents, the decision to be binding in the territory cov- 
ered by the patent. 

Chairman McCarroll of the Resolutions Committee 
presented resolutions authorizing the committee to advo- 
cate bills for the registration by the Government of trade- 
marks used in commerce between the several States and 
with foreign nations and conferring on the Federal 
courts jurisdiction in cases arising from infringement; 
also urging Congress to make a sufficient appropriation 
to maintain a proper supply of printed copies of patents. 
Other resolutions were unanimously adopted favoring the 
preservation of public lands for actual settlers, and in- 
dorsing irrigation as an aid to agriculture generally. 

The first business transacted at the Thursday morn- 
ing session was the election of officers. All the old offi- 
cials were re-elected unanimously, as follows: D. M. Parry 
of Indianapolis, president; Marshall Cushing of New 
York, secretary; Wm. M. Benney of New York, assist- 
ant secretary, and F. H. Stillman of New York, treasurer. 
In the choice for vice-presidents for each State, Daniel C. 
Ripley of Pittsburgh, president of the United States 
Glass Company, was elected vice-president for Pennsy]- 
vania. Mr. Ripley was general chairman of the Pitts- 
burgh Committee on Arrangements for entertaining the 
delegates. The other vice-presidents are as follows: 
H. T. Morton, California; John W. Nesbit, Colorado; 
George R. Bent, Delaware; C. N. Fay, Illinois; C. A. Car- 
lisle, Indiana; Thomas 8S. Lawland, Maine; S. Baldwin, 
Maryland; George F. Coffin, Massachusetts; William R. 
Farren, Michigan; W. H. Regnery, Minnesota; J. W. Van 
Cleave, Missouri; E. B. Pike, New Hampshire; BE. F. 
Hartshorn, New Jersey; William McCarroll, New York; 
J. F. Tompkins, North Carolina; J. A. Feffrey, Ohio; H. 
S. Chamberlain, Tennessee; Henry Fairbanks, Vermont; 
H. S. Smith, Wisconsin; A. H. Bullard, Connecticut; W. 
D. Tines, Alabama; J. F. Hanson, Georgia; F. S. Kret- 
zinger, Iowa; F. C. Nunemacher, Kentucky; J. Scott 
Parish, Virginia. 

After the election of Mr. Parry for the third successive 
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term as president of the association, he was presented by 
D. C. Ripley with a handsome ivory gavel, and by Lud- 
wig Nissen of New York City, on behalf of the associa- 
tion, with a very handsome silver service. Mr. Parry re- 
sponded to these presentations in a happy vein, and 
thanked the delegates very kindly for their magnificent 
present. He assured them that he appreciated it to the 
fullest extent, and would continue to give his best ef- 
forts to the service of the association. Judge Peter S. 
Grosscup of Chicago was introduced, and made a lengthy 
address on the subject of “ Trusts.” Among other things 
he said that corporations desiring to do an interstate 
commerc2 business should be incorporated under national 
law. A resolution was introduced favoring a closer af- 
filiation of the National Association of Manufacturers 
with the Citizens’ Industrial Association. The matter was 
referred to the Executive Committee, which will report 
upon it at the next convention. The next business taken 
up was the selection of the place for the next meeting of 
the association. Invitations had been received from the 
cities of New York, St. Louis and Atlanta, Ga. The 
vote taken was unanimously in favor of Atlanta. The 
convention then adjourned sine die. 

The members and their friends were taken on street 
cars to the foot of Wood street, where a boat was boarded 
and they were given a ride on the Monongahela River. 
Printed programmes distributed on the boat indicated to 
the delegates the important industrial plants seen on the 
trip. An informal luncheon was served on the boat. The 
marvelous activity of the Monongahela Valley and the 
immense number of large manufacturing plants on both 
sides of the river were a revelation to those who had nev- 
er before visited Pittsburgh, and they were amazed at 
the magnitude of its manufacturing enterprises. 


—— 


Great Lakes Navigation. 


DuLutH, MINN., May 21, 1904.—The new steel ship 
“ Augustus B. Wolvin,” built the past winter at Lorain, 
for A. B. Wolvin of Duluth and his associates, is loading 
on Lake Erie a cargo of coal for Duluth that exceeds by 
fully 5000 tons any preceding load carried up the lakes. 
The ship was chartered a short time ago by the North- 
western Fuel Company for a cargo of 12,500 tons. The 
ship will not move until the deadlock between masters 
and owners is settled. She is the largest ship ever built 
anywhere for exclusive freight service. This cargo is 
equal to 11,156 tons of ore or to 412,500 bushels of wheat. 
The largest wheat cargo ever taken so far was loaded a 
few days ago at Duluth by the “ D. M. Clemson,” also a 
Wolvin built ship, and consisted of 270,000 bushels. So 
the new “ Wolvin” is destined to break all records by an 
ample margin. 

The deadlock between lake ship owners and masters 
is far from settlement; indeed, at the time of writing 
looks more unsatisfactory than ever. The masters have 
withdrawn from their contention as to discharge and will 
probably waive the wage question in so far as it is for 
an advance over previous years, but they still demand 
uniformity of pay. A year ago this entire matter was on 
the verge of settlement, upon the initiative of A. B. 
Wolvin, but some of the vessel owners who were asso- 
ciated with him weakened and abandoned the fight when 
it was virtually won. 

Preparations have commenced at the West Neebish 
Rapids, in Sault River, Lake Superior, for deepening and 
straightening the channel. It will take four years’ time 
and cost $5,000,000. The work is almost entirely rock 
excavation, and will be done after the waters have been 
diverted into other channels. For that purpose a dam is 
now under way. 


—————_>-- _"__- 
The manager of a prominent interurban railroad is 
using a very satisfactory formuiua for making babbitt 
metal for motor bearings, and states that it has given 


better results on heavy high speed service than any other 
he has ever tried. The composition consists of 48 pounds 
of tin, 4 pounds of copper and 1 pound of antimony. The 
copper and tin are melted first, and then the antimony 
is added. 







































The Rateau Steam Turbine. 


At the present time the steam turbine is a live topic, 
however considered, but particularly in connection with 
its use in the propulsion of vessels. At a meeting on 
March 25 of the Institution of Naval Architects, Prof. A. 
Rateau read a paper on “ Steam Turbine Propulsion for 
Marine Purposes,” reprints of which were given in Engi- 
neering and the Engineer of April 8. It has been thought 
interesting to give some of the facts brought out in that 
paper after first describing briefly the Rateau turbine, 
inasmuch as it is not as familiar in this country as some 
other forms. A brief description of it was given in the 
Street Railway Journal of April 18, 1903, and the Engi- 
neering Magazine of October, 1903, contained a more 
complete description of the turbine written by the in- 
ventor himself. It is expected that the paper which will 
be read before the coming joint convention of the Ameri- 
ean Society of Mechanical Engineers and the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers at Chicago by Professor Rateau 
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fectly balanced at all speeds. Between the wheels are 
mounted stationary guide buckets fixed in circular 
diaphragms. These are secured to the interior of the 
turbine case in grooves. Between the successive 
diaphragms there is thus left a series of annular cham- 
bers in which the guide wheels are placed. The shaft 
passes through bushings fitted to the diaphragms, leaving 
but a small amount of clearance, which may be as much 
as 8-16 inch. The clearance being left around the shaft 
chance of leakage is very slight compared to what it 
would be were the clearance left at the periphery of the 
wheels, as is the case in drum turbines. The main bear- 
ings on the shaft are outside of the casing, a special form 
of stuffing box being employed, assuring tightness against 
leakage. The speed is regulated by an ordinary com- 
pensating centrifugal governor which varies the pressure 
of the steam. A general view of one of the turbines as 
constructed for marine purposes is shown in Fig. 1. 
The following are the results of a test of a Rateau 
turbine of 500 horse-power, which is one of a group of 


Fig. 1.—Exterior View. 


THE RATEAU STHAM TURBINE. 


on “ Different Applications of Steam Turbines” will add 
much to our knowledge on this most interesting subject. 

The first turbine invented by Rateau was of the sin- 
gle wheel Pelton type, somewhat similar to the De Laval 
turbine. It was purely an impulse wheel, the require- 
ment for the highest efficiency of which is that the rotary 
element shall have a peripheral speed equal to half the 
velocity of the impinging fluid. This result can be ob- 
tained in water wheels, but is out of the question in 
steam turbines where but a single impact is used, since 
it would require a peripheral speed of about 1800 to 2000 
feet per second, which is more than the wheels can be 
constructed to withstand or than can be conveniently 
transmitted. Consequently, this turbine was only fairly 
satisfactory in its efficiency and was decidedly inferior 
to Rateau’s later type of multiple wheel or multicellular 
turbine. 

In designing this machine the objects sought were 
the attainment of a high mechanical efficiency, together 
with as low an angular velocity as possible, the provision 
of a large and at the same time non-injurious clearance 
between the fixed and the moving parts, and the attain- 
ment of the least possible weight of the whole machine, 
and especially of the rotating parts. The revolving 
wheels are formed of disks of thin sheet steel, two of 
which may be seen at the left hand end of the sectional 
view, Fig. 3. These carry cylindrical buckets arouhd the 
periphery which are riveted to a band of steel welded to 
the disk. The construction is light and strong and per- 


three machines driving continuous current generators at 
the central station of the Pefiarroya Mine, and con- 
structed by MM. Sautter, Harlé & Cie., Paris: 


Test of Rateau Turbine at Pefiarroya. 


Full Overload at 
Data. % load. % load. load. Overload. 2,400 revs. 
Blectrical horse-power at 
ae ee 135 259 525 627 641 


Admission pressure, abso- 

lute, pounds per square 

_ Ae eae 46.25 77 136.5 156.5 156.5 
Exhaust pressure, abso- 

lute, pounds per square 

Oe ee eT eee 1.25 1.34 1.64 18.2 18.2 
Theoretical steam con- 

sumption of perfect en- 

gine per horse-power 

RE. fn. 025 cee Sawdon < ht 10.9 9.77 8.82 8.70 8.70 
Actual steam consump- 

tion per electrical horse- 

power hour, at brushes.21.2 17.9 15.7 15.3 14.9 
Combined efficiency of 

turbine and generator.. 0.513 0.540 0.560 0.569 0.580 


The steam consumption when running without load, 
the dynamo being excited, is about 10 per cent. of that at 
full load, while for a reciprocating engine under the same 
conditions the steam consumption when running without 
load aud with the dynamo excited is from 15 to 25 per 
cent. of the consumption at full load. 

The following is a condensed reprint of Professor 


Rateau’s paper as read before the Institution of Naval 
Architects : 
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There are, at the present time, two ships fitted with 
our turbines—the French torpedo boat No. 243 and a first- 
class torpedo boat built by Yarrow & Co. The re 
strictions imposed by the naval authorities upon the 
French torpedo boat and the conditions laid down for its 
propellers have created such difficulties that it has been 
impossible to obtain a satisfactory speed with this vessel. 
However, the speed was not required to exceed 20 knots, 
and we have obtained over 21. With Yarrow & Co.’s 
boat the conditions are such as to utilize the full 
value of the turbines, and the latter have been supple- 





grouping them either singly, in pairs or in threes on 
several shafts, and to so increase their surfaces that the 
extreme outside diameter shall be greater than the pitch, 
all of which tends to reduce the total efficiency of the 
engine and propellers. 

If, therefore, the turbine is theoretically superior to 
the reciprocating engine as regards consumption of steam 
at full speed, it is not by any means certain a priori that 
the joint efficiency of both engine and propeller is better, 
or even as good. 

The practical difficulties increase as the speed dimin- 


Fig. 2.—Top View of Rateau Turbine Installed in a Torpedo Boat Built by Yarrow & Co., London. 


mented by a small reciprocating engine for’ economical 
working at reduced speeds. The trials with this boat 
are, therefore, of considerable practical interest. 

Some of the obstacles which arise in using turbines 
for the propulsion of vessels, in the author’s opinion, can 
only be satisfactorily overcome by a joint use of recipro- 
cating engines and steam turbines. The advantages of 
turbines are well known: absence of vibration, great re- 
duction in weight, ease in handling, absence of wear and 





ishes, for the total surface (and consequently the size of 
the propellers) is mainly determined by the principal 
cross section of the ship, whereas the size of the turbines 
is limited only by the speed of rotation, and not by the 
power developed. The speed of the turbine must be re- 
duced in proportion to the speed of the ship, so that the 
dimensions of the former are increased, either by the 
number or the diameter of the moving rings, while the 
power diminishes approximately as the inverse of the 


Fig. 3.—Sectional Elevation of the Above. 


tear, &c. The three principal difficulties in applying tur- 
bines to the propulsion of ships are as follows: 

1. Design and arrangement of propellers for a high 
speed of rotation. 

2. Efficiency of turbines at low speeds. 

3. Reversing and maneuvering powers. 


Arrangement of Propellers for a High Speed of 
Rotation. 

When the turbines are not restricted to any particular 
speed of rotation a very high efficiency can be obtained, 
certainly higher than that of the best reciprocating en- 
gines. Unfortunately, the best speed for turbines is 
usually much too great for screw propellers. The gear- 
ing of the rings has to be higher than with a turbine for 
other purposes, and the turbine itself must be divided up 
into several sections in series; and, further, it is neces- 
sary to devise some arrangement for the propellers by 


cube of the speed. There is, therefore, a lower limit of 

speed, below which the use of turbines cannot be recom- 

mended. The author has already expressed the opinion 

that this limit is in the neighborhood of 20 knots. 
Efficiency at Low Speed. 

If the steam turbine is capable of giving good results 
at the maximum power, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
results are certainly unsatisfactory at reduced speeds, 
not so much on account of the reduction of power as on 
account of the reduction in the speed of rotation, which 
involves a lowering of what is termed the “hydraulic 
efficiency ” of the turbine. At reduced speed the con- 
sumption of steam per horse-power for the turbine is 
much higher than for the reciprocating engine. This 
drawback does not signify in the case of merchant ves- 
sels that keep at about their maximum speed. On the 
other hand, it becomes a serious one for war ships that 
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are rarely working at full power. The increase in the 
coal consumption at speeds of, say, 12 to 15 knots, at 
which they are usually working, would, however, greatly 
diminish their radius of action. A partial remedy, as 
used by Mr. Parsons, may be effected by adding a supple- 
mentary turbine for cruising purposes, into which the 
steam first enters when proceeding at low speeds. This, 
however, does not improve the hydraulic efficiency of the 
turbine, and the steam consumption nevertheless remains 
high. 

The author considers that under no circumstances can 
turbines alone be economically worked at low speeds, and 
that the only satisfactory solution is the employment of 
a reciprocating engine of more or less power, according 
to the circumstances, in conjunction with turbines. With 
this combination economical results can be obtained at 
all speeds. 


Reversing and Maneuvering Powers. 

With a reciprocating engine, stopping and reversing 
are effected in the simplest possible manner, whereas the 
very principle of the turbines is essentially opposed to 
this. Various inventors have tried to solve this problem 
by means of special blades to enable the same rings to be 
used for both directions of motion, but these attempts do 
not appear likely to come to anything, as one can only 
obtain reversibility by a considerable sacrifice of effi- 
ciency in forward motion. It is therefore necessary to 
supplement the turbine by special engines for going 
astern, and, as it is obviously impossible to have the lat- 
ter as powerful as the former, one must be satisfied with 
a very much lower speed astern than ahead. This diffi- 
culty in freely going astern makes maneuvering very awk- 
ward. The engine for going astern may be a recipro- 
cating one, which would also be of use for going ahead, 
but it can just as well be a steam turbine. From the 
very start Mr. Parsons used in his vessels special turbines 
for going astern, and these were attached to the same 
shafts as the main turbines; but this arrangement has 
the inconvenience of taking up a good deal of space 
lengthways. 

These can be fitted so as to be hidden inside the main 
turbines on the low pressure side, and without taking up 
any additional space. When they revolve freely the 
astern rings offer no appreciable resistance while the 
main turbine is at work, and, conversely, the latter is 
idle when the astern turbine is in motion. This is the 
arrangement we have got in torpedo boat No. 2438, and 
it has the advantage of great simplicity. 

According as the astern turbine is more or less de- 
veloped, so the astern speed is more or less increased. 
With a single live ring, as on torpedo boat No. 243, and 
for the same expenditure of steam, the stern speed will 
be about 40 per cent. of the speed ahead, but with two 
rings it can be increased to 50 per cent. Adding more 
rings, however, adds very little to the speed, unless the 
number is so greatly increased as to make this engine 
almost as important as the principal one. 

For quickly stopping a vessel turbines are apt to be 
inconvenient. After steam is cut off the propellers con- 
tinue to revolve by the action of the water, and they 
usually carry around with them the live rings, for the 
resistance to rotation is very slight. One can, however, 
increase this resistance by admitting steam in the oppo- 
site direction on the astern rings. 

This question of stopping, reversing and maneuvering 
is one which, in the author’s opinion, may prove a serious 
hindrance to the extensive use of turbines for ship pro- 
pulsion. It is particularly important for war ships to be 
able to maneuver with ease, and it will necessarily lead 
to the adoption of a combined system of turbines and 
reciprocating engines. 


Combined Use of Turbines and Reciprocating Engines. 

For the various reasons given above, the best solution 
appears, therefore, to be the simultaneous employment of 
a reciprocating enging and turbines attached to inde- 
pendent shafts, in order that the reciprocating engine 
may be used at any speed. Each kind of engine is thus 
adapted to the work which suits it best. The recipro- 
cating engine does for slow speeds, while the turbines 
come into play progressively as the higher speeds up to 
the maximum are required. They can, moreover, be 
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equally well arranged for going astern, and the combina- 
tion of the two then makes maneuvering almost as easy 
as with ordinary twin screws. An effective horse-power 
astern of 75 per cent., or more, of that when going ahead 
can thus be obtained. 

The power of the reciprocating engine should not be 
less than one-sixth of the total, and it can quite well be 
increased to one-third or even to one-half of the maxi- 
mum horse-power. It may be urged that this arrange- 
ment is complicated, and that if such an important re 
ciprocating engine is to be retained it is better to stick 
to the present system. In reply to this objection, how- 
ever, the following advantages may be shown: 

1. Reduction of weight, although rather more space 
is taken up in plan. 

2. Easier working and maintenance, and subsequent 
saving in personnel. 

3. Reduction of the vibration due to the recipro- 
cating engines. 

4. Increased efficiency, as the turbine is particularly 
suited to utilize the expansion of steam up to its extreme 
limit. It may be estimated that the increase in power 
for the same consumption of steam would amount to 15 
to 20 per cent., or, in other words, that 5 or 6 per cent. 
increase of speed would be obtained by the arrangement 
here proposed. 4 

Moreover, this arrangement will make it possible to 
bring the turbines advantageously into play at a lower 
limit of speed. With turbines alone this limit is about 
20 knots, whereas with the combined system it is possible 
to begin at 15 knots or, perhaps, even less. 

——_ > 


Duty on Special Steel Plates. 


The United States General Appraisers, New York, 
May 13, rendered the following decision in the matter of 
protests of F. L. Smidth & Co. against the assessment of 
duty by the Collector of Customs at the port of New York: 

The merchandise in question consists of so-called 
“ballmill plates,” “kominuter plates” and bolts. Duty 
was assessed thereon at the rate of 45 per cent. ad valo- 
rem under the provisions of»paragraph 193 of the act of 
July 24, 1897, as articles composed of metal, not specially 
provided for, and the importers claim that the ballmill 
plates and kominuter plates are properly dutiable either 
under paragraph 126 or paragraph 135, and that the bolts 
are dutiable at 1% cents per pound under paragraph 145 
of said act. 

The claim as to the bolts is well founded and the col- 
lector has expressed his willingness to reliquidate the 
entries in accordance therewith. 

The ballmill plate introduced in evidence is a piece of 
stee] 10% inches long, 8% inches wide and 1 inch thick. 
Three large holes are drilled through it, countersunk and 
slotted, intended to receive the heavy bolts used in fasten- 
ing the plate to the machine of which it is to form a part. 
The kominuter plate is a piece of steel 23 inches long, 11 
inches wide, and tapering in thickness from % inch 
at one end to 2% inches at the other. It is bent upward 
at the thin end and two slots are cut in that edge. Two 
holes are drilled through it near the thick end. Such 
articles do not fall within the provisions of paragraph 
126, for that paragraph covers only “ boiler or other plate 
iron or steel . . . ,” and this merchandise certainly 
does not answer this description. It was intended to 
cover only boiler plate or plate similar to or ejusdem 
generis therewith, while paragraph 135 provides for all 
plates of steel not boiler plate steel or similar thereto, its 
language being “ sheets and plates and steel in all forms 
and shapes not specially provided for.” The articles in 
question, though termed ballmill plates and kominuter 
plates in the course of the transactions which gave rise 
to these protests, are clearly not “boiler or other plate 
iron or steel,’’ but are “plates and steel in forms and 
shapes not specially provided for.” 

In Morris vs. United States an engraved steel plate 
was held to be dutiable under the provision of paragraph 
135 just mentioned. 

The protests are sustained so far as they claim that 
the bolts are dutiable at the rate of 144 cents per pound 
under paragraph 145, and that the so-called plates are 
dutiable at 1 3-10 cents per pound under paragraph 135. 
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Revolving Angle Shear with Motor Drive. 





A machine tool that has proved a very popular one 
in large bridge and structural steel shops is the double 
revolving angle shear shown herewith, as made by the 
Hilles & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del. It is a very 
useful tool, and being arranged to revolve about a verti- 
cal axis may be turned to face in any direction to accom- 
modate large pieces of work. The angles which it is re- 
quired to shear are often very long and the ability to 
turn the tool makes it unnecessary to swing the long 
bars diagonally where they would be likely to obstruct 
the shop, and in any event would entail considerable 
time and labor in handling. At a single stroke the tool 
accomplishes work that would require several minutes’ 
time if done with a saw. The angles may be cut square 
on the ends or at any required bevel right or left hand, 
and here again the revolving feature is an important 


fitted with liners to avoid the rubbing of steel on steel, 
and the eccentric shafts are bushed with brass, The 
knives are rectangular, each being driven by separate 
gears and an eccentric shaft. An additional clutch 
operated by hand levers serves each head so that it may 
be operated independently of the other. The operation 
of the machine requires one man and a helper. The 
shears are made in five sizes and may be provided with 
steam engine or pulley drive in place of the electric 
motor. <A modification is built in which one eccentric 
shaft drives both cutting heads simultaneously. 


Bg 


The American Steel & Wire Company will have to 
pay $12,000 because they melted an ice crop at the North 
Works at Worcester, Mass., according to a decision just 
handed down by the Massachusetts Supreme Court, a 
minority of the court dissenting. At a time of water 





HILLES & JONES REVOLVING ANGLE SHEAR DRIVEN BY ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


convenience. The machine stands about 9% feet high, 
is about 10 feet long and 13 feet wide. The turntable is 
10 feet in diameter, and the total weight of the machine 
is 61,000 pounds. 

As may be seen in the illustration, the revolving is 
accomplished by means of a toothed ring fixed to the 
base with which small pinions mesh that are attached to 
the standard of the shear. The pinions are revolved by 
hand wheels shown at the front. Numerous rollers sup- 
port the weight of the shear and travel on a track just 
above the stationary large gear ring. The motor is 
mounted on top of the machine and drives directly 
through spur gearing, which runs continuously, and the 
stopping and starting of the machine are effected by a 
clutch through which the gear on the fly wheel shaft may 
be released from or secured to it. In the illustration the 
motor shown is of Crocker-Wheeler make, having a ¢a- 
pacity of 20 horse-power. 

There are two independent knives, each making 12 
strokes a minute, and capable of cutting an 8 x 8 x 1%4- 
inch steel angle either straight or on the bevel. The 
main frame casting is of steel. The sliding heads are 


scarcity the company pumped the water from their con- 
densers back into Salisbury Pond, which they lease for 
their water. Though the winter was a cold one, the hot 
water melted the ice so that the pond was practically 
open most of the winter, to the injury of an ice company 
which had rented the pond for the purposes of cutting 
ice. The legal contention came over the relative rights 
of the American Steel & Wire Company and the ice 
company. 


A gasoline automobile for railway work has proved 
exceedingly useful in South Africa. The car has a seat- 
ing capacity for two persons, in addition to the driver, 
and is designed to attain an average speed of 18 miles 
per hour on 14% per cent. grades. During the construction 
of the Rhodesia railway system it became necessary to 
introduce some expeditious method of transit, and, as 
the larger permanent bridges and heavier portions of 
railway work are completed after the tracks are laid, the 
motor, for purposes of inspection and other private use, 
has become of great value. Upward of 10,000 miles were 
covered without the expenditure of anything for repairs. 
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The Prentice Thirty-Inch Vertical Drill. 


The Prentice Bros. Company, Worcester, Mass., are 
building a new line of vertical drills, which embody 
several new features. One of these is the clutch device 
by which back gears may be thrown in or out while the 
drill is in operation to give a fast or slow speed to the 
drill spindle. Another is a positive gear feed, which 
has four changes of speed, any one of which can be 
thrown into action without stopping the machine. It 
eliminates the trouble heretofore experienced with slip- 
ping feed belts. The only belting used on the machine 
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jaw clutch. This clutch is of the tooth form, one-half 
being integral with gear A and the other half on the 
spool G, which, being spined on the left hand section of 
the shaft, may be shifted by the back gear lever. When 
the positive clutch is thrown in the friction clutch is 
released and the slow back gear speed is imparted to the 
drill spindle. The back gear hand lever is in a position 
where it may be conveniently reached from the front 
of the machine. 

The changing gear feed mechanism is shown in Fig. 3. 
It is driven from the drill spindle through the gears J 
and K and L and M. Gear M drives the hollow shaft 
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Fig. 1.—General View of the Machine. 


is that from the cone pulley countershaft at the base 
of the cone pulley on the head. The four changes of 
speed possible by the cone pulleys, with the back gears, 
make eight available speeds for the spindle, with each one 
of which there may be used four different rates of feed. 

Fig. 1 shows the general appearance of the drill. The 
arrangement of the back gearing is shown in detail in 
Fig. 2. Gears A, B, C and D run continuously with the 
cone pulley at the top of the machine. That part of the 
shaft carrying the cone pulley and the gear C may be 
connected with the left hand part through a friction 
clutch, E, by throwing the hand lever F, shown in Fig. 
1, to the left. Gear A is loose on the left hand end of 
the shaft, but may be gripped to it through a positive 


N, through the center of which runs a splined rod, the 
latter at its upper end carrying a sliding spring key, O. 
The spring P normally holds this key so that its free end 
projects through the shaft to engage keyways in the cone 
gears. By pulling the rod down by means of a knob at 
its lower end, the key O may be caused to be engaged 
with any one of the four gears without stopping the 
machine. The pins Q are arranged so that the key cannot 
engage more than one gear at a time. The four gears 
R are loosely mounted on the hollow shaft and mesh with 
gears S keyed to the quill T, through which the splined 
feed rod passes. The feeds which may be obtained 
through this changing speed mechanism are 0.008, 0.006, 
0.009 and 0.012 inch per revolution of the drill spindle. 
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Through a pair of bevel gears and a worm gear the feed 
drive is communicated to a pinion which engages a rack 
on the drill spindle quill. The worm gear, which drives 
the shaft carrying the pinion, dips into an oil reservoir, 
which keeps it continually lubricated and greatly reduces 
its wear. 

Quick return and stop motions make it possible to run 
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Fig. 2.—-Showing Arrangement of the Back Gearing. 


the spindle down to the work or return it quickly and 
to engage or disengage the power feed, all being done 
with the same lever and with the use of one hand only. 
The sliding head and spindle are adjustable vertically 
with rack and pinion, and are counterbalanced in the 
usual manner. The provision for raising and lowering 
the table by means of a screw crank driven through 
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Fig. 3.—The Geared Feed Changing Mechanism. 


bevel gears will be recognized as a convenient feature. 
The following are the principal dimensions: 


Inches. 
Distance from center of spindle to column.............. 15% 
Maximum distance from spindle to base................ 48 
Maximum distance from spindle to table............... 33 
TWamebank RINE, GE CE ook se hoe icc weccccccsine 15 
ee RI FO Is hie is kc cc ca ccweccsiacvioven 14% 
ee SO a Aan ce in paw Be 6 wee. 6 Meme Wee ee 100 
SE OS pak eg ek o08 6 av we ccc cecetendeenes 1% 
I PE dca c ek ien ev ca seatecbaesctns 25 
TET CRORE EERE 13 
Pe EO Ns, acid oS 6 RET HS We lehde menweecias 3 
EE I ecto nn th CAA Oa baa ee mind wie sed « 14x3% 


The hole in the spindle is bored for a Morse taper 
No. 4. The bottom shaft is driven at a speed of about 
300 revolutions per minute, and the net weight of the 
machine is about 2400 pounds. 

——_—_———__-»>-e___ 


The German navy was increased last year by the ad- 
dition of ten new ships. This total was arrived at by the 
launching of the battle ships “ Elsass,” “ Hessen” and 
“ Preussen,” the armored cruiser “ Roon,” the cruisers 
“ Hamburg,” “Bremen” and “Berlin,” the gunboat 
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* Eber,” and the river gunboats “ Tsingtau ” and “ Vater- 
land.” The execution of the German naval programme 
of 1900 has accordingly been pushed forward with con- 
siderable rapidity. Of 38 ironclads which it was pro- 
posed four years ago to construct, 31 are either now in 
service or have been launched, and 4 are in course of 
construction. Ten armored cruisers have been brought 
into the service, 2 are in course of equipment, and 30 
second-class cruisers have also been launched, while one 
is in course of construction, and the building of two 
more will be provided for in the next budget. 


eo 
The Amalgamated Wage Scales. 


The regular annual convention of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, in session in 
Cleveland, Ohio, for nearly two weeks, adjourned last 
week. Wage scales for puddling, bar iron, sheet and tin 
plate mills were adopted. In the scale governing wages 
in puddling and bar mills no changes were made in the 
memorandum of agreement, excepting that in the second 
clause 1380 pounds was changed to 150 pounds. In the 
boiling scale the base prices of the 1903-4 scale were 
adopted without change, making the minimum $5 when 
iron sells at 1.2 cents, but some minor changes were made 
in footnotes. Very little change was made in the skelp 
and hoop scales. 

The sheet and tin bar scale was adopted without 
change from the scale of 1903-4, and it was decided to 
eliminate from the scale book this year the scale of 
prices for Morewood stacks. The scales for melting 
house and universal sheet and tin bar mills were referred 
to district boards for local settlement. 

Nearly 40 delegates were present at the conven- 
tion, representing the sheet and tin plate mills. It was 
decided to appoint these delegates a Committee of the 
Whole, and they recommended a 10 per cent. reduction in 
sheet and tin plate mills over the 1903-4 scale. It will be 
recalled that early in January the union sheet mills were 
granted a concession of about 10 per cent. in wages, and 
early in April this was increased to 18 per cent. The 
union tin plate mills were also granted a reduction by the 
Amalgamated Association of 18 per cent. in wages, both 
of these reductions continuing in force until June 30. The 
scale recommended for the sheet and tin plate mills that 
sign the Amalgamated scale for the year commencing 
July 1 will, therefore, be higher than the scale now in 
force in union sheet and tin plate mills up to June 30, but 
will be 10 per cent. lower than the old 1903-4 scale. It is 
very doubtful if the sheet and tin plate companies that 
sign the scale will agree to a reduction of only 10 per 
cent., and some trouble over a settlement of this scale 
may result. As yet no time has been appointed for a con- 
ference. 

The last business transacted at the convention was the 
election of officers. Theodore J. Shaffer was re-elected 
president, but not without opposition. John Williams 
was re-elected secretary and treasurer, and M. F. Tighe 
assistant secretary, without opposition. John E. Taylor, 
Pittsburgh; Elias Jenkins, Youngstown, Ohio, and John 
J. Hagen, Piqua, Ohio, were elected trustees. Commit- 
tees were appointed to confer with the manufacturers on 
the puddling, finishing, sheet and tin plate scales, but no 
time was appointed for these conferences. 
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The electrical supply of the city of Butte, Mont., is of 
interest, since it is in part generated locally by a steam 
plant of 3000 horse-power, and in part is obtained from 
three water-power plants, of which one of 5000 horse- 
power is situated on the Missouri River, 60 miles away; 
another of 2000 horse-power on the Madison River, 67 
miles away, while the third plant, which is also of 2000 
horse-power, is situated on the Big Hole River, 20 miles 
away. Three of these plants are worked together with 
no more difficulty than if they were situated within the 
same building. The pressure used on the Missouri River 
line is 50,000 volts. The wires are placed 78 inches 
apart, which is said to be amply sufficient to prevent 
uny arcing across. On the Madison River line the con- 
ductors are of aluminum, and the voltage is 40,000. 
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Mesaba Ore in the Blast Furnace. 


There has just been issued by the American Iustitute 
of Mining Engineers the official report of the statement 
made by F. E. Bachman of Port Henry, N. Y., in the 
course of the discussion at the Atlantic City meeting of 
the paper by W. A. Barrows, Jr., on “ The Use of a High 
Percentage of Mesaba Iron Ore in the Blast Furnace.” 
We reproduce Mr. Bachman’s discussion herewith: 


Mesaba Ore Explosions Are Mechanical. 

In discussing O. O. Laudig’s paper, “ The Action of 
Blast Furnace Gases on Various Iron Ores,” * I took the 
ground that Mesaba ore explosions were entirely me- 
chanical; but more observation and later experience 
have caused me to modify my views. I am still of the 
opinion that many of the puffs of gas, which at times 
throw out small quantities of stock, are largely the re- 
sult of mechanical action, and are caused by the fine ore 
and deposited carbon filling the voids between the pieces 
of coke to such an extent that the gas is held back till 
the pressure is raised to a point which forces it through. 

The full fledged Mesaba ore explosions seem to come 
from a point too low in the furnace to be caused by an 
obstruction of the gas passage by fine ore and deposited 
carbon. They are not true explosions for the reason that 
I have seen stock pouring from explosion doors during a 
period of 15 seconds and even longer. If these were gas 
explosions the pressure developed would certainly have 
burst the furnace before it could have emptied it. 

After one of these explosions, or “ blows,” as they are 
called in charcoal practice, I have seen coke appear at 
the tuyeres in three hours from the time it was charged 
in the furnace, which under ordinary conditions was be- 
ing emptied once in eight hours. This circumstance would 
indicate that five-eighths of the material in the furnace 
had been blown out and that the explosion originated at 
or near the top of the bosh. An explosion at a 60-foot 
charcoal furnace, using three-quarters of Mesaba ore, 
one-half of it as good physically as Old Range ore, and 
the other half equaling the worst of the Mesaba, re- 
moved so much material that, after charging more than 
enough stock in four hours to fill the furnace, it was left 
out of reach of a 22-foot rod. At this point the engines 
were slacked and the furnace was filled rapidly. I think 
this furnace was practically emptied to the tuyeres. The 
rate at which the furnace was being driven would empty 
it every six hours. 

Explosions very similar to these are of common oc- 
currence at charcoal furnaces using both Old Range and 
other ores. I learned of one not long ago which removed 
every pound of stock to a point 18 inches below the cin- 
der notch. This result seems impossible, but it cannot 
be questioned, as the brick from the top were removed 
through the cinder breast, and no stock except a charge 
which was on the bell was taken out. To me these ob- 
servations indicate an evolution of gas, caused by the 
rapid combustion of fine carbon at the expense of oxygen 
from ferric oxide, which has reached a point of sufficient 
heat in the furnace, without having been deoxidized, to 
cause a very rapid reduction of the ore, and in conse- 
quence an excess of gas. Experiments on the reduction 
of powdered ore by powdered coke, to which my attention 
has been called, have indicated that such an evolution is 
possible. 

A uniform quantity of air blown into a furnace and 
combining with carbon as it is blown does not cause an 
explosion. Some other source of oxygen must therefore 
be sought, and, until data are available concerning the 
composition of the gas during a deep seated blow, the 
cause cannot be positively determined. 

Fine Ore in Itself Does Not Cause Explosions. 


That fine ore, per se, does not cause explosions is 
shown by their absence at furnaces using large percent- 
ages of magnetic concentrates. For two years I have 
used a mixture containing from 50 to 66.6 per cent. of 
magnetic concentrates, all of which passed a six-mesh 
sieve, and 90 per cent. of the total quantity ore charged 
passed a 0.5 inch mesh, and I have never seen a piece of 
coke in the flue dirt, or a puff of brown smoke which was 
not accompanied by a decided slip. ‘ 


* Traps., XXVI, 269. 
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Regarding the filling of fine ore, my attention was 
called to the difficulty of properly distributing a very fine 
ore of uniform size, at a charcoal furnace now using a 
full 100 per cent. of magnetic concentrates which would 
pass a six-mesh sieve, the remainder of the charge 
being crushed to pass a 1.5 inch mesh sieve. In char- 
coal practice, for some reason, from 1000 to 1200 pounds 
is generally accepted as the proper weight for the char- 
coal charge. At the furnace in question the charge was 
72 bushels (1300 pounds, or about 117 cubic feet), the 
ore charge 2100 pounds (about 10.5 cubic feet), the stock 
line was 7 feet 6 inches in diameter (area 45.36 square 
feet), and the diameter of the bell was 5 feet. As the 
charcoal dumped from a bell of .nis size takes the shape 
of an inverted cone, the area to be covered by the 10.5 
cubic feet of ore was about 55 square feet. It is, there- 
fore, inconceivable that any of it reached the center of 
the furnace, a conclusion which was confirmed by the 
working of the furnace. On increasing the volume of the 
charcoal charge to 156 cubic feet, filling the ore on top 
of instead of under the coal, and doubling the quantity 
of blast, the work of the furnace was gradually improved 
until the ore charge was double the weight of the coal, 
and was equal to about 17 cubic feet in volume. This fur- 
nace is still working with a very open center, as is in- 
dicated by the blast pressure, which only increased 1.25 
pounds to an average of 4.25 pounds, being the result of 
increasing the ore charge one-third and doubling the 
quantity of blast. 


Securing a Proper Distribution of Stock, 


This experience led me to make a sectional model, on 
a scale in which 0.5 inch equals 1 foot, of a 70-foot fur- 
nace, having a 17-foot bosh, 11 feet 6 inches diameter of 
stock line. The charge used was coke 1, ore 1.6, and 
stone 0.48 by weight, the coke charge being proportioned 
to a 4800-pound charge in the furnace. With this size 
of charge I could get a fairly uniform distribution of 
coke, but could not get any ore to the center of the fur- 
nace. On increasing the coke charge proportionately to 
equal 6000 pounds I obtained a good distribution, using 
magnetic concentrates which passed a 20-mesh sieve and 
remained on a 40-mesh sieve, using bells 4, 3.75, 3.5 and 
3.3875 inches in diameter. With a bell of a diameter 
smaller than 3.375 inches the ore and the stone would 
not reach the side or center of the furnace. Using the 
same sized coke and ore charge, but with ore of a size 
that would pass a 40-mesh sieve, I could not get an even 
distribution of the ore with a bell of any size. Any of 
the bells above referred to threw the ore to the walls on 
a 2-inch drop, but none of it reached the center of the fur- 
nace. With a 3-inch bell a bench of coke was formed 
against the wall and an inverted cone in the center of 
the furnace. The throw of the ore was always greater 
than the throw of the coke; therefore, more ore was near 
the wall with a 3-inch bell than with a 4inch bell. With 
a bell smaller than 3 inches a ridge of coke was formed 
which sloped to the wall and to the center; the ore strik- 
ing the coke on the outer side of the ridge again failed to 
reach the sides, there being a ring of ore with coke in- 
side and outside of it. Sandwiching the charge on the 
bell and placing the ore and stone on top of the coke, the 
whole being lowered into the furnace together, improved 
the distribution with large and small bells, but in all 
cases a central core of coke was left, much smaller, how- 
ever, than when the components of the charge were 
dropped separately; at the same time there was a de- 
ficiency of ore against the walls of the furnace. 

It is. to be noted that a sectional model exaggerates 
the difficulty of getting the material to the center of the 
furnace, owing to the area under the bell being almost 
double its proportioned area in a circular section. The 
experiments referred to, therefore, while not conclusive, 
indicate the way to work on a full sized model. 

On trying a Killeen distributer with the model, it was 
found that when the furnace was kept full the results 
were better than those obtained by the ordinary cup and 
cone; the ore reached the sides, and the center column 
having no ore was much smaller. If the stock level was 
dropped 7.5 inches, equaling 15 feet below the bell in a 
full sized furnace, a perfect distribution resulted. 

The best distribution obtained resulted from the use 
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of a 4inch cylinder with a bell 2 inches in diameter. 
This arrangement, I think, of German origin, was first 
called to my attention by a German engineer in 1897. It 
distributed all the stock uniformly, regardless of the level 
at which the stock was held. There was, however, a 
tendency to form a central core of coke, although this 
was much smaller than with any other type of filling ap- 


paratus tried. 
ee 


The Burr Cold Saw, 


The success of the No. 1 Burr cold saw and the de 
mand for a machine of larger size have led John T. Burr 
& Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y., to design the No. 3 bar cold saw 
shown in the accompanying illustration. This machine 
has a capacity for cutting bars up to 6 inches in thickness 
of round, square or other shaped stock, and combines all 
the features to be desired in a tool of its size. 

A low pedestal type of frame supports the working 
parts quite close to the floor to avoid lifting the stock 
higher than necessary. The work is clamped in the ma- 
chine in a trough immediately under the two vise arches. 
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The grinding attachment is mounted on the opposite 
side of the machine from that shown in the illustration 
and carries an emery wheel spindle driven by a belt from 
the narrow face of the tight pulley on the driving shaft. 
The saw is placed on the grinder slide, which is provided 
with an adjustable stop so that each tooth may be ground 
to exactly the same depth, and a tooth gauge, as in a 
cutter grinder, registers the teeth to the wheel. When 
the attachment is not in use it may be easily and quickly 
removed from the machine. 

The carriage feed is simple and effective. It is of the 
friction type and gives a complete range from the slowest 
to the fastest speeds by simply changing the position of 
the friction roller. The disk is keyed to a feed worm 
which meshes with a hobbed worm wheel clutched to the 
feed screw. The automatic feed is thrown in by simply 
engaging the worm wheel clutch and an automatic trip 
disengages the feed at any predetermined point of the 
carriage travel. 

The weight of this machine is 1500 pounds, as com- 
pared with 350 pounds, the weight of the No. 1 saw of 
earlier manufacture. The latter has a capacity for cut- 
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THE NEW BURR NO. 3 BAR COLD SAW. 


These are heavy and strong and are held firmly to the 
bed by T-slot bolts. One or both arches may be removed 
when desired and the work clamped directly to the table 
by special binders and T-slot bolts. The saw is 16 inches 
in diameter by % inch thick, and is held to the arbor 
collar by four screws. The saw runs in an extra large 
basin, which will hold the chips of at least a day’s cutting. 

The middle section of the saw arbor carries a wide 
pinion, meshing with a similar pinion on a spindle which 
is driven from the driving shaft through a worm and 
worm wheel. This manner of mounting the saw on a 
second spindle is to allow the saw to cut into the work 
close up to its hub. If it was mounted on the first spindle, 
which carries the worm wheel, the case of the latter 
would strike the bar and prevent a deep cut. 

The saw carriage is a heavy frame substantially 
gibbed to the bed and contains extra long bearings for 
the saw arbor and worm wheel shaft, both of which are 
of large diameter. The carriage has a travel of 8 inches 
on the bed, adding to the usefulness of the machine on 
special work. The worm through which the drive is 
transmitted slides on a spline on the driving shaft, and 
has its thrust taken up by ball thrust bearings which are 
part of the saw carriage. Tight and loose pulleys on this 
worm shaft make a countershaft unnecessary, and the 
double crown tight pulley provides a drive for the saw 
grinding attachment which is furnished with each ma- 
chine. 


ting off round, square and other shaped stock up to 3% 
inches in diameter. It employs a somewhat similar 
means of driving the saw and is provided with a similar 
grinding attachment, but the saw carriage is fed by 
gravity instead of through a positive screw mechanism. 


— 


The Hazard [lfg. Company Open a Chicago 
Branch. 


The Hazard Mfg. Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., have 
opened an office and warehouse in Chicago. For many 
years their wire rope product has been sold in Chicago 
by the H. Channon Company, but the widening of their 
products and the development of many specialties in wire 
rope manufacture have made it necessary to establish 
their own sales department in that city, as they have 
done in New York and Pittsburgh. The location of the 
branch is at 71 and 73 West Adams street. Robert A. 
Peet, who for the past three years has had charge of the 
sale of the company’s insulated wires and cables, has 
been made sales agent of their entire product in Chicago 
and Western territory. Homer A. Wessell, Jr., has been 
sent from the works as his asistant. The branch house 
will carry a complete stock of wire rope and wire rope 
fastenings and fixtures, also a stock of single and double 
galvanized strands of ordinary and special strengths. In 
a circular just issued the company call attention to cer- 
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tain developments in their product, among which are the 
construction of Lang lay wire rope and the use of plow 
steel in the manufacture of wire rope. 


Lake Iron Ore Matters. 


Low Prices for Iron Ore. 


DututH, MINN., May 21, 1904.—Some sales of stand- 
ard Mesaba ore, guaranteed 63 iron and 0.04 phosphorus, 
have been made this week for $2.85, Cleveland delivery. 
On receipt of this information, well authenticated, an 
additional mine or two closed down indefinitely, and 
more would if it were possible. Parties who are making 
sales at these prices are shortsighted. It is stated to be 
a fact that contracts for long time sales of certain Mesaba 
ores have been made by operators who have not enough 
ore in sight, in the properties from which they have made 
such sales, to carry out their contracts. To be sure, 
additional exploration may discover increased reserves, 
and the operators may secure other mines, or take these 
ores from mines they may now have, so that, of course, 
the question of fulfillment of these contracts is not a 
matter for public discussion. ‘The subject is referred 
to here merely as indicating how much longer sales may 
be expected on the present basis. 

Negotiations between the Zenith Furnace Company of 
Duluth and the Lake Superior Company of the Sault, for 
the purchase by the latter of 50,000 tons 6f Bessemer 
pig for the Sault rail mills, have not been closed, but 
are liable to come to a head in a few days. 
Superior Company will not be able to make steel from 
their own pig iron for some little time. Fires were 


started last Thursday in the ovens of the Zenith Com- 


pany’s new by-product plant, and in about 30 days they 
will be ready for charging. The company have 20,000 
tons of coal on hand and are now receiving more by lake 
over their new docks, which are among the most perfect 
on the Great Lakes. It is expected that about July'1 the 
furnace will be in operation. > 

The Oliver Iron Mining Company have resumed con- 
struction on their great ore crushing plant at Escanaba, 
which was half completed last year, but has been idle 
during the winter. It is scarcely possible that this plant, 
which differs in magnitudefaga many Other points from 
any now in existence, will beunning until late this year. 
It is designed to crush hard ores from both the Menom- 
inee and Marquette ranges for the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

General Mining News, 


Hoisting begins at a number of Mesaba properties, in 
spite of the unsettled state of the controversy between 
the lake carriers and their captains. Among the mines 
to start up have been the new Yates, of M. A. Hanna & 
Co., located near the village of Buhl, in section 21 58-19. 
This mine has been under development all winter, and 
is prepared for extensive shipments. It is owned by 
the State of Minnesota and pays a royalty to the State 
School Fund. Kinney mine of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company has also resumed hoisting from its milling pit, 
in preparation for a considerable shipment. This mine 
was a serious disappointment to its operators last year, 
but it is hoped that by more careful work a better prod- 
uct will be secured hereafter. Higgins mine, operated 
by the Oliver Iron Mining Company, has been installing 
machinery and mining from its stripping pit, but will 
probably get out no ore till late in the year, and not 
more than its minimum. About 500,000 yards of surface 
are to be moved from the mine in the course of a strip- 
ping contract now under way. The Pitt Iron Mining 
Company have reopened their Miller mine, at the east 
end of the Mesaba. Enormous stock piles are on surface 
at mines at Eveleth, which cannot be moved until navi- 
gation is well under way. 

On the Menominee range the delay in shipments has 
worked havoc in mine expectations. All the large prop- 
erties are letting out men, as they can mine but little 
more before closing completely. Pewabic, Walpole, 
Chapin, and many of the smaller properties have redtced 
forces. At Traders, which started up for the season last 
week, they had no sooner resumed than they were obliged 
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to close, for lack of shipping facilities. Mansfield is 
closed down tight. Loretto, reported closed, is still run- 
ing with 175 men employed. Near Quinnesec is an eX- 
ploration that has been carried on for some time by the 
Messrs. McKenna, and is showing very well. 


A Great Mine. 


Champion mine, which has just passed into the pos- 
session of the United States Steel Corporation, has been 
a very important mine of the Marquette district, and 
has now more ore in sight than at any preceding period 
of its history. It is hardly probable that the mine will 
resume this year. Its stocked ore is in quantity and 
there is no especial demand just now. It is opened to 
the depth of 2000 feet, deeper than any other mine in the 
lake iron region, and in the bottom levels are stopes 
opened up to 100 feet wide that show an immense ton- 
nage, while the company own lands extending westerly 
from No. 7 shaft, which are probably of much value. 
The mine is far from thoroughly exploited. Ore lenses 
in this formation have usually begun with a thin wedge 
of ore, widened to important size with depth and then 
quickly diminished, so that the discovery of a new lens 
in another shaft, which has been followed down for 350 
feet until it is 12 feet wide, is of interest. It will be 
thoroughly explored. At the north end of the property 
are lenses of siliceous limonite, for which the demand 
will be better later. These are close to surface and can 
be mined at trifling cost. They have been opened ready 
for shipment. 

As has been stated in this: correspondence, the plans 
of the Wisconsin & Michigan’Railway call for the ship- 


ment of trains of ore laden ears from docks on Upper 


Lake Michigan to Chicekp and elsewhere by car ferries, 
the cars to be run dire¢tly on the boats, and transported 
without breaking bulk. . The idea is not new, as far as 
ferry shipment is concerned, but it is unique to this road 
for-long distance transit, or for main line traffic. The 
road is gradually completing its arrangements and fa- 
cilities. [It is now laying tracks into Aragon, Cundy, 
Monroe, and other neighboring mines, and as soon as the 
main line’ feaches Iron Mountain will tap Chapin, Pewa- 
bic and other mines belonging to the United States Steel 
Corporation. June 10 the road will begin hauling ore to 
its northefn ferry. terminus at Pestigo, and will add 
materially to its present train service. D. E. W. 


+ e —__—_ 


Rope Transmission Versus Electrical Power 
Transmission. 


Two papers on rope transmission of power, which 
were read by Frederick S. Greene before the New Eng- 
land and Southern Cotton Manufacturers’ associations, 
have called forth a great deal of discussion relative to 
power transmission by the various methods which are in 
use. The fact has been quite well established that rope 
driving is an economical way of transmitting power in 
textile plants, but the figures presented by Mr. Greene 
have greatly emphasized the advantages of this method. 
Some criticism has been made upon the paper read at 
the Boston meeting in the interest of electrical apparatus, 
the point being taken that the method of electrical in- 
stallation used as a basis for comparison was not the 
most advantageous or latest improved. This criticism 
was answered by Mr. Greene at the meeting of American 
cotton manufacturers at Washington, who there made the 
statement that he did not claim that the method used for 
comparison was either the best or the worst way to in- 
stall electrical transmission, but from many prices re- 
ceived from nearly all the makers of electrical apparatus 
he had selected the cheapest. He said that each firm ap- 
plied to and each engineer questioned on the subject had 
suggested different arrangements for the motors, some 
advocating a large number of small motors, while others 
inclined to a few large ones. He further said that while 
he was willing to admit that he did not know the best 
way to install electrical transmission in a cotton mill, so 
far as he could find out no one else did; certainly no two 
electrical companies agreed on the subject. 

This discussion has led to a definite proposition, which 
is now publicly offered by the American Mfg. Company, 
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65 Wall street, New York, who are manufacturers of 
transmission rope and other cordage. They agree to fur- 
nish the necessary rope sheaves, rope and driven head 
for the main drives of any cotton or woolen mill in the 
United States, using 500 or more horse-power, which is 
developed at the mill site, at one-quarter the price for 
which any responsible company furnishing electrical ap- 
paratus will agree to install the generators, motors, motor 
shafts, switch board, wiring and other appliances neces- 
sary to electrically transmit the same power. Where the 
power is generated at a distance, if the mill will install 
one central motor, the company will agree to distribute 
the power from the motor to the main line shafts with 
rope drives for one-half the cost of electrical apparatus 
to distribute the same power. The offer which is thus 
made is likely to bring out some interesting facts. 


——_a oe 


The Lingle Hammer. 


The power hammer shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, built by Jenkins & Lingle, Bellefonte, Pa., is in- 
stalled in the shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany at Renovo, Pa The hammer itself is of well-known 
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below the fulcrum bearing of the helve. These, with the 
rubber cushions in the rear of the helve, receive and ab- 
sorb all the concussion of the blow. 

The connecting rod is an iron forging having brass 
right and left sleeve nuts to adjust its length, for the 
purpose of lowering and raising the ram to bring the dies 
the required distance apart. The driving shaft is of 
large size, and all the operating machanism is within 
easy access for adjusting. It carries an adjustable ec- 
centric, the stroke of which may be altered so that full 
speed can be maintained on the lightest work if desired. 

The blow is under control of the operator by means of 
a treadle passing around the base of the hammer. The 
maim frame is of such a construction that expensive 
foundations are not needed. 

‘The hammer, or ram, weighs 100 pounds; the complete 
machine weighs 5100 pounds; it occupies a floor space, in- 
cluding the motor, of 9 x 3 feet, and strikes 250 blows 


per minute. 
ae OS 


W. C. Cronemeyer of Pittsburgh, advertising agent 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, who is the 
owner of a number of houses in McKeesport, has taken 





THE LINGLE HAMMER WITH MOTOR DRIVE. 


design, but embodies changes from the regular coustruc- 
tion in that it has two brackets attached to the rear for 
the support of a countershaft on which the pulleys are 
placed. The pulleys are made extra heavy to avoid the 
necessity of a balance wheel, and are driven by belt from 
a General Electric slow speed shunt wound motor run- 
ning at 1100 revolutions per minute, with current sup- 
plied at 230 volts. 

The operating parts are four in number, the driving 
shaft, helve, connecting rod and ram or head. The 
latter is held and guided in adjustable slides to insure its 
striking a square blow always at the same point, so that 
it is suitable for all classes of forgings that require ac- 
curate adjustment of the die. The helve is a plain 
wooden beam provided with metallic bearings and con- 
nections. This form has been found, after years of ex- 
perience with iron, steel, bronze, steel springs, leather 
straps, &c., to be the one which is characterized by the 
greatest durability. While the helve moves the ram up 
and down the guides, it is not connected or fastened to it 
in any way, but simply engages loosely in a mortise at 
the top of the ram. This arrangement has done much to 
increase the length of the life of the hammer. To give 
the necessary elasticity or overthrow to the ram there 
are four rubber cushions or springs, two above and two 


a novel method of keeping his properties in good condi- 
tion. He has offered prizes to the tenants for those who 
have the best general appearance. The first prize is one 
month’s rent off; the second a parlor coal vase, and the 
third a parlor grate fender. In addition to these prizes 
one month’s rent of one of the houses will be divided 
among the tenants of the other houses. The awards are 
to be made in September and the contest is to be decided 
by judges to be elected later. 


The chief consumption of acetylene in Canada is as 
an illuminant in private dwellings, the acetylene being 
a cheaper source of illumination than either gas or elec- 
tricity. As a means of lighting streets it has up to the 
present been used to only a very slight extent. On the 
St. Lawrence the buoys are lighted by acetylene, the gas 
being compressed into the buoys under a pressure of ten 
atmospheres or more. It passes from the reservoir to 
the burner through a reducing regulator. The buoys are 
sufficiently large to supply gas to the burner for a period 
of from three to six months without recharging. They 
can then be recharged without being removed from their 
positions, a steamer with a specially constructed generat- 
ing apparatus and a pump for compressing the gas being 
employed for this purpose. 
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Conditions in Canada. 


The Coming Budget. 


TORONTO, May 21, 1904.—Parliament must be near the 
end of its consideration of the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way project. The Opposition may continue to fight the 
bill a little longer, but it cannot be with the hope of de- 
feating or greatly modifying it. With its large and solid 
majority the Government will carry the measure. 

That business being disposed of, the remainder of the 
Government’s legislative programme will not take long. 
On the Ministerial side at least there is every desire to 
get through as soon as possible, for the recess between 
this session and the six months’ session of last year was 
brief. The matter ranking next to the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific bill in order of importance is the fiscal question. 
There is curiosity to know whether the Finance Minis- 
ter will announce any tariff changes when he brings his 
budget down. It is generally expected that he will, but 
the number of them is pretty certain to be small. 

On the part of some of the Government’s supporters 
in the House there will be disappointment if something 
is not done for the iron and steel industries. So far lit- 
tle benefit has been derived from the favors granted last 
session. A duty of $7 a ton was provided for steel rails, 
but it does not become operative until Canadian mills 
are producing enough to supply the home demand. Since 
that tariff amendment was adopted not a single rail has 
been produced in Canada. It is doubtful that there would 
have been even had the duty been in effect. Competition 
from the United States, difficulties of one kind and an- 
other at Sydney and the collapse at Sault Ste. Marie, were 
adverse to the production of steel rails in Canada through- 
out the whole of the last twelvemonth. But of late the 
rail making projects have shown signs of returning life. 

It is questionable, however, that an absolute $7 duty 
would insure a profitable market in Canada for domestic 
makers. Not that the prospects of railway building are 
gloomy. On the contrary, they are bright. The Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway bill, which may be regarded as 
enacted, provides for the construction of 3200 miles of 
new road. To the relatively high latitude of this line 
long branches will have to be built, and at the recent 
session of the Ontario Legislature an act was passed au- 
thorizing the Provincial Government to guarantee the 
bonds of one branch from Port Arthur to the main line. 
Another bill passed at the same session provided sim- 
ilarly for a guarantee of bonds for the building of the 
Canadian Northern’s projected James Bay line, the por- 
tion covered by the guarantee being that from Toronto 
to the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. It is 
now given out by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
that it will build a line from Sudbury to Toronto. The 
Ontario Government’s Temiskaming road, still under 
construction, is to be extended from the terminus first 
set for it on Lake Temiskaming to a point on the Grand 
Trunk Pacific. Construction of the Canadian Northern’s 
transcontinental stretch is being pushed. Other under- 
takings to add to the railway mileage of the country 
might be mentioned, but need not be. Those noted show 
that steel rails are likely to be needed in large quantities 
for some years to come. 

But of the Grand Trunk Pacific’s main line 1900 miles 
are to be built by the Dominion Government. Ordi- 
narily for material on a public work constructed by the 
Government there is no duty. Clause 33 of the act re- 
specting the construction of the National Transconti- 
nental Railway seems to make an exception for steel 
rails and other materials required for the building of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, but two of the most prominent 
lawyers in Canada have given an opinion to the effect 
that the clause does not really make such articles sub- 
ject to the tariff. 

As to the extensions and new undertakings by rail- 
way corporations, the rails for them, if not already con- 
tracted for in the United States market or elsewhere, 
may now be purchased for future delivery extending over 
a long period, and at prices for whose lowness the $7 
duty will scarcely prove a sufficient make weight. 

Not more beneficial has the other concession proyed 
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which was made last spring to the steel industry. This 
is the bounty on plates, rods and structural forms. A 
new rod mill has been started at Sydney, but, as was 
shown in a previous letter, the Canadian demand for six 
months to come was gobbled up by the United States Steel 
Corporation. If the Sydney mill is successful in getting 
a good share of the trade in the half year following that 
term then the United States Steel Corporation will send 
in wire, which is on the free list. That is to say, they 
could do so if tariff conditions remained unaltered, but 
some of the Government’s supporters in the House en- 
courage the belief that there will be changes, and that 
both wire rods and wire will be looked after. It is well 
to remark, however, that the Government’s tariff inten- 
tions are seldom disclosed beforehand to any but the 
most prominent of its followers in the House, and that 
under the seal of confidence. 


Rail Competition, 


As indicating the state of rail selling competition 
that is now working to the advantage of railway com- 
panies, a special dispatch to the Montreal Star from its 
London correspondent is worth quoting in part. It is 
this: 


Another interesting illustration of the possibilities of im- 
perial reciprocity is given by a large Scottish ironmaster, who 
explains how he recently lost a large Cape Breton order for 


steel rails. He says his agent had assured him he would get 


the order upon his quotation. It went, nevertheless, to the 
United States firm. They underbid him. Then he was asked if 
the Canadian preference was no good. 

“None at all,” was his reply. ‘“ There is no Canadian duty 
upon steel rails of the class we sell.” 

Replying to the question, ‘‘ Perhaps if there had been a Cana- 
dian duty you might have got the order,” the ironmaster said: 
“Certainly we should have come in under the one-third prefer- 
ence, and the American firm would not have had a chance.” 

This keen and successful bidding of American and 
British makers for business right at the door of the Syd- 


ney Company is not encouraging to the rail mill project. 


Sydney Mill Prospects. 


The rod mill of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company 
was put in operation on the 29th ult., after its prelimi- 
nary test some time before. An initial run was made 
under the direction of the Morgan Company of Worcester, 
Mass., who built the machinery. Everything appears to 
have proved satisfactory. 

So far the prospects of the company carrying out 
their expressed purpose of building a rail mill look good. 
As was mentioned in a previous letter, the steel billets 
sent by the company to Pngland to be rolled into rails 
which are to undergo practical tests were reported on 
favorably. The billets were made into rails under the 
supervision of a Canadian Government inspector, who 
advised the Department of Railways and Canals that the 
product was of excellent quality. A shipment of these 
rails—370 tons in all—arrived last month at Sydney on 
the steamship “ Scottish Hero.” These rails have been 
forwarded to different points in the country, and a few 
lengths of them are being laid here and there at places 
of heavy traffic strain on the Intercolonial, the Grand 
Trunk and the Canadian Pacific. 


Manufacturers Want an Agent in London. 


A meeting of the Executive Council of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association was held on Thurs- 
day in this city. A recommendation from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Committee, that steps be taken 
to appoint a permanent representative in London, 
England, was considered. For years the association has 
entertained the idea of opening in the British capital a 
building in which as many as possible of the products of 
Canadian manufacturing should be kept on permanent 
exhibition, so displayed as to invite the fullest inspection. 
An active agent in charge of such a hall of samples 
should be able, it was felt, to bring about new trade rela- 
tions and very greatly promote the sale of goods turned 
out in Canada. Though the United Kingdom is a great 
manufacturing country, there are many commodities such 
as are produced in Canada which in one state or other 
the Britons have to import. But it is not merely the 
chances of the Mother Country’s own demand which 
would be looked to as a source of business. London is 
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a place of resort for more than the people of the British 
Isles. Visitors from other parts of the empire and from 
foreign countries would learn something about Canadian 
manufactures from the specimens to be seen there. 

Two years ago representations were made to the 
Dominion Government of the advantages that would be 
gained by the establishment of such a medium in London. 
The Government was impressed favorable by these repre- 
sentations and voted a sum of money in aid of the idea. 
But the sum was insufficient for the undertaking. It 
was felt by the manufacturers that the service the 
agency would render would be of great benefit to the 
Dominion at large, not merely to themselves as a body, 
and that therefore the Government provision should be 
liberal enough to cover the cost of the building. As no 
further aid was granted by the Government the matter 
stood still until action in respect to it was recommended 
on Thursday. It was turned over to a special committee, 
which is to prepare a report as to the mode of proceeding. 


Expenditure for Fire Equipment, 


In consequence of the heavy losses the Toronto con- 
flagration threw upon them, the fire underwriters have 
made a sharp revision of their rates for commercial and 
industrial risks. The changes apply to other cities as 
well as to Toronto. Besides the advance in rates further 
precautions against fire are required. Nearly every im- 
portant place is being called upon to make expenditures 
more or less considerable upon its fire fighting plant. 
Pumps, mains, engines, towers, &c., must be bought, and 
it is safe to say that several million dollars will have to 
be spent to deliver manufacturers and merchants from 
the excessive rates now imposed by the insurance com- 
panies. 


Contracts, 


A contract for 6000 feet of 72-inch steel pipe, to be 
used as a water conduit, has been let by the City Coun- 
cil of Toronto to James MeNeil & Bro. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, at $14.48 q foot. The Canada Foundry Company, 
Toronto, tendered at a higher price, $14.96 per lineal foot, 
and the Board of Control, which is the city executive, ac- 
cepted the local company’s tender. This action of the 
board was reversed, however, by the full City ‘Council, 
and on a vote of 18 to 2 the Pittsburgh offer was the one 
finally closed with, as the local company required seven 
months in which to do the work, as against 45 days 
named by their Pittsburgh competitors. 

The contract for building Montreal’s steel wharf 
sheds was awarded by the Harbor Board to Peter Lyall 
& Sons for $2,305,000. It is stated that Lyall & Sons are 
to work in connection with an American steel company. 
Mr. Lyall himself, however, stated in an interview that 
he might go abroad to purchase the steel required for 
the first structures, but after that he had hopes of ob- 
taining what he wanted at home. Considerable quanti- 
ties, he said, might be purchased from Great Britain, but 
Canadian makers would, he added, as far as possible, get 
the preference. He expects to get the sheds completed 
within the contract time, which expires in May, 1906. 
As the Dominion Government is lending the $3,000,000 
the work is to cost, and as the Harbor Board is subject 
to the Department of Marine and Fisheries, the contract 
it has made with the Lyalls is subject to ratification or 
rejection by the Governor in Council. There are hints 
that the Government may disallow the contract because 
the terms of the order in council relating to the work 
were not adhered to strictly. 

An important matter connected with the foregoing 
contract is the chance of the duty being rebated. As the 
work is in reality a Federal Government work, there 
should be no duty on the materials imported for it. That 
point will be urged by the Harbor Board, and if urged 
successfully it will mean that $130,000—the estimated 
amount of the duty—will be refunded to the board by 
the Government against the $2,305,000 paid to Lyall & 
Sons. Lyall & Sons will have paid the duty to the Gov- 
ernment and the Government is expected to pay it back, 
or credit it, to the Harbor Board. To facilitate the re- 
covery of the duty all foreign materials used by the con- 
tractors on the sheds are to be shipped in care of the 
board. C&O J 


The Crane Pop Safety Valve. 


The Crane Company of Chicago have brought out a 
number of improved forms of pop valves for stationary, 
marine, locomotive and portable boilers; also a variety of 
cylinder reliefs, water reliefs, high pressure and hydrau- 
lic relief valves for all purposes and pressures. The 
salient points of interest are shown in the accompanying 
illustration of the new pop safety valve. 

The construction of this valve embodies a self adjust- 
ing feature which automatically regulates the pop of 
valve. In other words, it maintains the least waste of 
steam between the opening and closing points and ob- 
viates the necessity of readjusting to regulate the pop 
on changes in the set pressure. This is accomplished by 
means of a self adjusting auxiliary valve and spring, 
which are entirely independent of the main valve and 
spring. The operation of this device is as follows: The 
steam in the pop chamber finds a passage through holes 
or ports into an annular space provided in the auxiliary 
valve or disk, and by reason of the light auxiliary spring 
this pressure lifts the auxiliary valve and allows the 
steam in pop chamber to gradually escape. This permits 
a great range in setting pressures with the least waste 
of steam and at the same time supplies a cushion or bal- 
ancing medium, thereby preventing any chattering or 





THE CRANE POP SAFETY VALVE. 


hammering and affording the easiest possible action in 
closing. 

The valves are constructed with a casing or chamber 
inclosing both springs, protecting them against the action 
of the steam, particularly when under high pressure, 
which, blowing with great force and velocity throughout 
all parts of valve before reaching the atmosphere, would 
otherwise have a tendency to disarrange the springs and 
other parts operating in connection therewith. 

This form of valve is also particularly desirable where 
a number of valves are connected to one main exhaust or 
discharge pipe. The incased spring chamber, extending 
over a large portion of the top surface of main valve, 
prevents any material retarding action of the steam due 
to back pressure, which might be caused by one or more 
valves opening slightly in advance of another. The valves 
have bevel seats at an angle of 45 degrees from their cen- 
ter line of axis. The cam lever is capable of lifting the 
valve off its seat one-eighth the diameter of valve open- 
ing, whether or not there is pressure on the boiler. The 
cam lever may also be thrown over far enough to lock 
the valve in its open position should occasion require or 
when it is desired to blow off all or a portion of the steam 
from boiler through safety valve. The cap is made with 
handles or cross bars and fastened to the stem by a key 
pin. The stem in turn is securely attached to the main 
or wing valve, and having a square section operating in 
a square socket or recess in the main valve, affords means 
of turning the valve on its seat, thereby removing any 
incrustation or saline matter that may accumulate. 

The valves can be taken apart without removal from 
boiler and without disturbing the outlet pipe. All parts 
have been so designed and proportioned that when fitted 
and adjusted with correspondingly strong springs the 
valves are suitable for pressures up to 250 pounds. 
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Pacific Coast Trade. 


San FRANcisco, Cal., May 14, 1904.—The crop situa- 
tion, on which, principally, the commercial prospects of 
the State rest, is improving every day. Sales of agricul- 
tural implements suitable for harvest work have been 
large, and the manufacturers at Benicia, Stockton, San 
Leandro, &c., have good reason to congratulate themselves 
on the result of their work. There has also been a good 
demand for some classes of Eastern agricultural ma- 
chinery. 

The representatives of the hardware houses generally 
report good business throughout the country, but the lull 
that usually intervenes between spring and fall is now 
about on us, and for the next few weeks business in all 
lines must be expected to be light. We must except from 
the period of lull the supplies intended for the building 
trade, as the number of new buildings contracted for in- 
creases every week. It is true that the proportion of 
buildings in which structural steel is used is not quite so 
large as it was a year ago, but as most of the latter was 
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been large shipments of steel rails, &c., for the Japanese 
Government, which have increased shipments to that 
country very much, but the “America Maru,” which 
sailed the other day, had less than $10,000 of all descrip- 
tions of merchandise on board. The “ Mongolia,” one of 
the largest steamers afloat, however, made a much better 
showing. Still it was mainly material intended for the 
Japanese army. This vessel had 24 locomotives, 127 car 
bodies, 512 packages of bicycles, 1530 tons of steel rails, 
besides electric material, railroad supplies, machinery 
and hardware. J. 0. L. 
a 


The Davis Friction Head Turret Boring Lathe. 


The accompanying illustration shows a turret boring 
lathe which has just been brought out by the W. P. Davis 
Machine Company, Rochester, N. Y. This lathe, being 
built to be used as a boring lathe, embodies many fea- 
tures not found in the average lathe used for this class of 
work. As illustrated, it has a friction head which, with 
the use of two driving pullleys on the countershaft, al- 
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THE DAVIS FRICTION HEAD TURRET BORING LATHE. 


imported from foreign countries, Belgium principally, this 
will make but little difference to local manufacturers or 
importers of Eastern steel shapes. For the week ending 
yesterday the value of new contracts recorded at the 
City Hall was not less than $512,774. The imports of iron 
and steel for the past couple of weeks have not been large. 
The principal importations were by the “ Iquique,” but 
she had been out for a year from the port of Leith, Scot- 
land, and sailed when large shipments were being made 
from different European ports to San Francisco. She had 
950 tons of pig iron and 3540 packages of merchant iron, 
&c. Of course, as we obtain large supplies from the East, 
where last year we could get none, our purchases in 
Europe will now be comparatively slight. Still there are 
a great many vessels laid on from Antwerp and New- 
castle-on-Tyne to this port, 15 altogether from the former, 
all of which will be due here some time in the fall. 

The export movement to the Hawaiian Islands has 
been large, great quantities of pipe and machinery being 
sent there. The “ Alameda,” which sailed on May 14, 
took out heavy shipments of pipe and boiler plate. She 
also had a great deal of hardware, &c. As already ad- 
vised, the China steamers take out comparatively little of 
any description of merchandise at present. There have 


lows the operator 16 possible speeds for the spindle. The 
lathe is also provided with a quick change feed, which 
can be operated while the lathe is in motion, if desired, 
and affords every feed that is ordinarily required. The 
power feed has an automatic stop and the turret is pro- 
vided with six holes for tools. The turret is also ac- 
curately faced on its six sides, so that special forming 
tools can be directly attached if desired. The lathe is 
furnished with a center rest, or tool rest, which supports 
the tool close to the work, but is not shown in the engrav- 
ing. The lathe is capable of swinging work 24 inches in 
diameter, and is supplied with a countershaft carrying 
two friction drive pulleys. 


+ & 


The Great Northern Power Company, Duluth, Minn., 
are about to erect vertical turbines and other necessary 
apparatus to operate at 250 revolutions per minute under 
a head of 365 feet. According to the present plans of the 
company it is proposed to have a 35,000 horse-power 
plant in operation in 1905. The plans provide for an in- 
crease in capacity up to 80,000 horse-power. Another 
hydraulic installation of 12,000 horse-power at a 70-foot 
dam is also in contemplation. 













































































The Ferracute Armature Notching Press. 


The accompanying illustration shows a new high speed 
notching press recently developed by the Ferracute Ma- 
chine Company, Bridgeton, N. J., which embodies a num- 
ber of improvements not contained in a few of the first 
machines put on the market several months ago. These 
machines were capable of giving a higher speed than had 
heretofore been attained in work of this kind, sometimes 
as fast as 200 or 300 strokes per minute. A limitation 
was found, however, in the difficulty of keeping the clutch 
in good order at speeds much higher than those men- 
tioned, on account of the continual hammering action, 
resulting particularly when an attempt was made to bal- 
ance the shaft by placing additional weights upon it. 
Without this balancing there was a considerable vibration 
on the upper part of the machine. 

The new press is adapted for notching disks from 2 to 





THE FERRACUTE ARMATURE NOTCHING PRBSS. 


24 inches in diameter. Medium sized work containing 20 
or more notches may be performed at the rate of 400 
Strokes per minute. Large work with but few notches, 
especially if the diameter of the hole is large, requiring 
a heavy center plate, must be produced under certain con- 
ditions at as low a speed as 200 per minute. The machine 
is designed with a number of refinements which adapt it 
not only for high speed but for great accuracy in the 
spacing of the notches, thus avoiding the necessity of 
filing after the disks are assembled. It will run at about 
double the usual speeds heretofore employed on small 
work—that is, speeds may be attained of from 200 to 400 
strokes per minute, whereas formerly the range was from 
100 to 200 strokes per minute. 

The shaft runs continuously, the fly wheel being keyed 
fast and having mounted with it a loose pulley for use 
where the machine is not motor driven. The movement 
of the pitman is disconnected from the ram by a newly 
invented ram clutch of a durable construction. None of 
the adjustments pertaining to this clutch need be altered 
for different hights of dies, as the punch is set in the ram 
clutch block. The latter is adjustable upon the ram and 
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can be yaried in construction to suit various styles of 
punches which customers may Already have in use or 
desire to make. After one revolution of the indexing 
spindle the ram stops automatically at the top of its 
stroke by the throwing of a pawl] out of mesh with a 
ratchet. A timing device working upon the hub of the 
fly wheel prevents the machine from starting at the wrong 
time, so that the operator need exercise no care as to 
when he depresses the treadle. 

The indexing is performed by the direct action of a 
pawl upon a ratchet, which consists of a light tool steel 
ring clamped to the spider, firmly secured upon the main 
spindle. This spindle is of large diameter and is pro- 
vided with adjustable double cone bearings to avoid all 
looseness. These bearings are contained in a sleeve which 
can be quickly adjusted vertically to allow for different 
hights of chucks and dies, either when new or after being 
worn down by grinding. The sleeve can also be adjusted 
in a rotary direction, so that the notches can be accurately 
located in reference to any key seating holes or other 
driving apertures in the disk. Supporting the sleeve is 
a sliding bed driven by a feed screw and hand wheel and 
securely clamped to the frame of the machine by a heavy 
screw. The ram and its bearings are abnormally long, 
the wide or lower end of the former reaching down to the 
bed below the top of the die, thus supporting the die and 
punch in relation to each other with the accuracy of a 
sub-press. 

The motions of the spindle are protected from the 
overrun incident to high speeds by an accurately adjusted 
brake. The exact stopped position of the ratchet does not 
depend upon the distance it is pushed by the pawl, as the 
latter locates it slightly beyond its proper position, im- 
mediately after which it is returned by an accurate auto- 
matic lock entering deep grooves in the ratchet from 
behind. This is done without undue strain upon the parts 
by a newly invented brake release which operates the 
instant before locking takes place. 

Usually a separate ratchet ring must be provided for 
each number of notches to be made in the disk, but the 
same ring may be made to answer for any number of 
notches which is the divisor of its tooth number by being 
set to pick up more than one tooth at a time. In some 
cases this system of dividing may be more expensive than 
one in which small ratchets and pinions are used in a 
geared machine, but an accuracy is obtained which is im- 
possible by the use of change gears. With the latter 
there is an inevitable multiplication of slight errors, and 
usually no chance to use a locking device. 

The press illustrated is designed as C-82, and the fol- 
lowing are its dimensions: 


Hight of bed to ram at the top of its stroke........ 5% inches. 
Ce EP asic tld chs + ui K6s Ht dee onedw quan % inch. 
Adjustment of ram up and down............eeeee0. 1% inches. 
Depth of throat from ram center back............6-- 2 inches. 
Width, extreme...... vb ened bv edetu tee Kaeo wie setele 31 inches. 
es TG ale idcin odie sud sid ald@edidaduliek wal 44 inches. 


als «arn. cne cine vine ee emaepme mae selene 66 inches. 
Diameter of fly wheel sbanet i mepetenecame 20 inches. 
ee I isd hin nie vs Oe Ke eae aad dae aed 3 inches. 
Po ee ee ee Oe Pr eee re 175 pounds. 
Pressure of ram..... Wer Tritt ti. Te 7 tons. 
ee ee ee 1,400 pounds. 

With the press are furnished one pair of die chucks, 
one ratchet and one center plate to suit any particular 
disks that may be specified. Other ratchet center plates 
may be furnished as extras. So far as possible center 
plates, chucks and dies furnished with this press are 
made interchangeable with the larger geared machines, 
C-92, C-93, &e. 

—_————»$--e—_—__—_—- 

Petroleum cars have been run for some time on the 
state railways of Wiirttemburg. The latest car is ar- 
ranged to seat 44 passengers, which load it can take up 
grades of 1 per cent. at a speed of 16 miles an hour. 
The motor has four cylinders, developing 30 horse-power. 
It is geared for four speeds, ranging from 4.5 to 22.5 
miles per hour. Its weight empty is 12.5 tons, and it car- 
ries 100 kg. of petroleum, which is sufficient for a run 
of 220 miles. Its first cost is $7500, and the running ex- 
penses are 5.8 cents pér car mile, of which 3.2 cents goes 
for petroleum. The car is used on secondary lines hav- 
ing a light traffic. 
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The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


Following are extracts from the annual report of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company for the year 
ended December 31, 1903: 


Chairman Don H. Bacon’s Address to Stockholders. 


“Much has been accomplished in the way of im- 
provements at your properties since December 31, 1902. 
Stock bins have been in use for some months at the En- 
sley furnaces and they have largely reduced the cost of 
handling the raw material. An entire set of blowing 
engines is being installed at these furnaces, which, when 
completed, will give us 18 new, modern blowing engines. 
Several of them are compound. Condensers will be 
erected and power can be furnished to the steel plant. 
The old engines which have been replaced by the new 
have been used to reinforce the Bessemer and Oxmoor 
furnaces, thereby increasing the product and decreasing 
the cost at those plants. The stack and stoves for the 
modern furnace which we are building at Ensley are up; 
two blowing engines are in position; the foundation is 
ready for the third; and the steel frame for the engine 
house is up. When the proposed improvements are com- 
pleted your six furnaces at Ensley (where the iron is 
made for the steel plant) will be of the first order. 

“ At No. 8 Pratt coal mine electric generators have 
been placed to supply power for the movement of cars 
in the mine, to operate pumps and coal cutting machines 
and for lighting. The economy and convenience that 
were expected to result from these additions have been 
realized and power can be supplied to No. 4 mine from 
the same station. The new hoists at Nos. 3 and 4 mines 
are satisfactory. Minor improvements have been made 
at other of the Pratt mines. The surface and under- 
ground equipment at your Blocton mines has been im- 
proved, the product thereby being increased and the cost 
largely reduced. At the Blue Creek mines an increase 
in steam power has been secured and a coal washer has 
been built, by the use of which a better quality of coke is 
obtained. The re-equipment of many of your Red Moun- 
tain ore mines, which has been under way for more than 
two years, is nearing completion. This was the largest 
improvement yet undertaken, but the return will be corre- 
spondingly large. It has heretofore been necessary for 
this company to buy part of their ore supply, because 
their mines were not prepared for the needed output. 
Less ore was bought and more was mined by the com- 
pany in 1903 than in previous years, and the improve- 
ments now nearing completion will insure the entire ton- 
nage required for our operations. In the opinion of your 
officers nothing promised a greater return than the adop- 
tion of the best mining methods. At the brown ore mines 
in Alabama washers have been erected and steam 
shovels have largely taken the place of men, thus reduc- 
ing the cost nearly one-half. A limestone quarry was 
bought within the year and is now prepared to meet 
any probable demand. 


“It has been necessary to make further changes and 
additions at your Ensley steel plant, the principal ones 
being a larger blooming engine, a storage furnace holding 
250 tons of molten pig iron and a converter. The mill 
has made rails from 40 to 85 pound section and the larger 
sizes are in use on several Northern and many Southern 
roads, where they have proved satisfactory. Where 
comparative tests are being made, the indications are 
that the open hearth steel rail will be found superior to 
the Bessemer rail. 


“ At the Oxmoor furnaces 2000 horse-power of boilers 
were added; at furnaces Nos. 1 and 2 Bessemer, 1250 
horse-power of boilers were added, and an electric gen- 
erator installed to furnish light at the five Bessemer 
furnaces, the rolling mill at Bessemer and the Muscoda 
group of ore mines on Red Mountain, At the Bessemer 
furnaces Nos. 3 and 4 the boilers have been increased 
1750 horse-power. By the added steam and blowing 
power the capacity of these furnaces has been increased 
and the cost reduced. The capacity of the Bessemer 
rolling mills has been increased by additions of«moderate 
cost. At your South Pittsburg furnaces the boiler power 
has been increased. The brown ore mines at Emerson, 
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Ga., which largely supply the South Pittsburg fur- 
naces with ore, have been equipped with boilers, hoists, 
washers and pumps. No expenditures were found neces- 
sary at your Tennessee coal properties except the in- 
stallation of a new lowering drum at Whitwell. The 
new construction work, which has been approved by 
your directors, including the new furnace at Ensley, will 
soon be completed, when we will secure a full return op 
the money which has been expended upon your property 
during the last three years. 

“In addition to the large expenditures for new con- 
struction, the efficiency of the property was fully kept 
up by the expenditure during the year 1903 of $1,411,- 
157.51 for repair and maintenance account, all of which 
has been charged to operating cost. A large saving has 
been effected in the purchasing department by the use of 
the new warehouse for storage, making it possible to 
purchase many supplies in carload lots. Your properties 
are steadily moving toward a higher standard and to 
this end efficient and loyal employees are working. You 
will note that the sum of $4,027,388.13 has been expended 
for improvements since January 1, 1901; that the obliga- 
tions of the company have not been increased, and that 
their net liabilities have been decreased by the sum of 
$564,409.44.” 


INCOME ACCOUNT. 


Gross sales and earnings 
Deduct: Cost of operating (labor, 
materials and freight) 
Repairs and maintenance 
General expenses and administra- 
428,871.16 


$13,468,535.28 


$8,738,549.83 
1,411,157.51 


10,578,578.50 


$2,889,956.78 
15,019.68 


$2,904,976.41 


Net earnings from operation 
Other income 


Total income 
Deduct: F*xed charges, as follows: 

Interest on T. C., I. & R. R. Co. 
general mortagage 5 per cent. 
bonds 

Interest on T. C., I. & R. R. Co. 
Birmingham division 
cent. bonds 

Interest on T. C., I. & R. R. Co. 
Tennessee division 6 per cent. 
bonds 

Interest on Cahaba Coal Mining 
Company 6 per cent. bonds... 

Interest on De Bardeleben Coal & 
Iron Company 6 per cent. bonds. 

Interest on Pratt Coal & Iron 
Company 7 per cent. bonds... 

interest on Alabama Steel & Ship 
Building Company 6 per cent. 
bonds 

Dividends on Alabama Steel & 
Ship Building Company pre- 
ferred stock 12,180.00 


$150,000.00 
243,240.00 


71,455.00 
53,520.00 
163,757.50 


1,575.00 


43,800.00 


739,527.50 


Net income $2,165,448.91 
Deduct: Appropriations, as follows: 
Royalty fund (regular provision). 
Replacement fund (regular pro- 


vision 


$159,282.68 
197,685.98 


54,004.69 
449.06 
411,422.41 


$1,754.026.50 


19,864.00 
$1,734,162.50 


Dividends on preferred stock (8 per 
cent. on $248,300) 


Surplus 


CONDENSED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET. 
Assets. 


December 31, 
1908. 
$26,047,005.28 


December 81, 
1902. 
Minera! and other lands $26,131,690.66 
Plant and equipment (including 
new construction and addi- 
tions) 

Investment in proprietary land 
companies 

Trustees of bond sinking funds.. 

Treasury securities 

Cash 

Bills and accounts receivable. . 

Inventory of products and ma- 
terials on hand 


9,188,632.89 7,094.023.66 
273,971.45 
46,706.13 
609,000.00 
829,094.11 
1,479,983.64 


296,799.58 
130,883.77 
615,000.00 
277,121.28 
2,019,770.92 


2,087,742.04 
$40,062,135.54 


1,312,455.85 
$37,877,745.22 
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Liabilities. 


December 31, December 31, 


1903 1902. 
Capital stock, common.........$22.552,800.00 $22,552.800.00 
Capital stock, preferred....... 248,300.00 248,300.00 


Bonded debt: 
Bonds of T. C., I. & R. R. Co., 
less redeemed and held by 
trustees of sinking funds.. 11,858,000.00 11,942,500.00 
Guaranteed securities of pro 
prietary company : 
Alabama Steel & Ship Build 
ing Company 6 per cent. 


ML. cciduianinanern a ke kale 1,100,000.00 1,100,000.00 
Alabama Steel & Ship Build- 
ing Company preferred stock 440,000.00 140,000.00 
Reserve and provisional funds 
(includes relining, insurance 
and bad debts funds)....... 240,300.80 268,939.66 
Curremt liabiitio@iss ss avccccrs 1,888,572.24 1,325,205.56 
I aig ie Gate bia ad beaaa ese. ® 8 1,734,162.50 wheelies 
ONE Usk RMR BAe o's $40,062,135.54 $37,877,745.22 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES. 

New construction, additions, improvements of plant and 
equipment and purchases of land during the year 1903: 
AT BLAST FuRNACES.—For new furnace and equip- 

ment (under construction) and for new blow 

ing engines, boilers and stock bins for old fur 

naces at Ensley; for new boilers and additional 

blowing power at Bessemer, Oxmoor and South 

Pittsburg furnaces; and for new pumping sta- 

tion on Village Creek to supply Ensley furnaces 

eG PPE eee Cree eee Ore er $767,058.03 
AT ENSLEY FURNACE PLANT.—lIncludes hot metal 

mixer and building, converter plant (under con- 

struction), new blooming engine, new electric 

power plant, crane, ladles and cars for open 

hearth department, additional gas producers and 

soaking pits, extension and equipment of rail 


SC OURO. BG ikike 6 ecndiiwns ew hiaw 6 oes ec cares 548,614.03 
AT IRON MINES AND LIMESTONE QUARRIES....... 672,100.67 
ER CORE: DONOR «hc cdi ebb ties 60s eee es 262,261.19 
AT BESSEMER ROLLING MILL... wick cccccccccsces 17,706.70 

SES giktth MA Ra RS eee Ake wees ..... $2,267,740.62 
rr GO BN sn os we ok Wem ard ee Se aoe wea 97,933.70 
Total expenditure for new construction and 
additions to property in 1908............ $2,365,674.32 
PRODUCTION. 
Tons. Tons. 
Iron Ore. Red ore (Red Mountain mines) . 1,248,689 
Brown ore (Greeley mines)..... 54,499 
Brown ore (Bartow mines).... 45,729 
NE a ehctin de hsd dace a ee ad 1,348,917 
Coal. For conversion into coke.......... 1,900,131 


For general market or consumption. 2,127,323 


WEE, 6645 Cae ee SAVED ENEE KRONE ERO 4,027,454 
CE a Vater athe tienes e es bh aw eee was Canes 1,218,764 
Limestone and dolomite.............-+e-:. 272,434 
Blast Furnace Product. Pig iron—foundry 

eee re ee eee 573,690 
Pig Iron—Bessemer......... 2,299 
Ferromanganese and spiegel. . 1,118 

WE. Ces ve Mew svk + ols mein Owen tidves 577,107 

Steel Works. Open hearth steel ingots... 152,867 
Large billets and slabs..... 67,948 
Small billets and bars..... 12,029 
SN daa min dha aa ea ¥:6 wees 39,039 

TOCGl GRIsROE PEOGRCE. oc vccivccecves 119,016 

Bessemer Rolling Mill Product. Muck Bar.. 8,63 
Bar iron and steel. 18,602 
We seanaduedc 6,238 

Total finished product........ccceces 25,840 


The lands owned by the company now comprise a 
total of 456,852 acres, of which 343,729 acres are in 
Alabama, 111,703 acres are in Tennessee and 1420 acres 
are in Georgia. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors in New York 
on May 17 the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Chairman of the board and president, Don 
H. Bacon, New York; vice-presidents, Frank S. Wither- 
bee, New York, and Charles McCrery, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
secretary and treasurer, L. T. Beecher, New York. The 
Executive Committee is composed as follows: Don H. 
Bacon, chairman; William Barbour, Joseph B. Dickson, 
S. L. Schoonmaker, Albert B. Boardman, Cord Meyer, 
James Henry Smith and James T. Woodward. The 
Board of Directors is constituted as follows: Don H. 
Bacon, New York; William Barbour, New York; Albert 
B. Boardman, New York; Henry R. Sloat, New York; 
Joseph B. Dickson, New York; Charles McCrery, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Walker Percy, Birmingham, Ala.; James 
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Henry Smith, New York; Frank S. Witherbee, New York ; 
Cord Meyer, New York; 8S. L. Schoonmaker, New York; 
Benjamin F. Tracy, New York, and James T. Woodward, 
New York. 

+e ____ 


The Whitney Detachable Sprocket Chain. 


The new form of cotter detachable sprocket chain 
shown herewith is a recent product of the Whitney Mfg. 
Company, Hartford, Conn. The requirements of an auto- 
mobile chain were particularly in mind when it was de- 
signed, the object being to make the chain one which was 
easily detachable when desired by the opening of a single 
link. The links on one side of the chain are tightly fitted 
on the rivets and permanently secured by rivet heads in 
& manner common to riveted chains. All the links on the 
opposite side are removable, though fitting closely on the 
rivets, and are locked in position by cotter pins set par- 
allel with the long diameter of the links. The rivets, as 
may be seen, are not cylindrical, but have a flattened 
side, which, fitting correspondingly shaped holes in the 
links, prevents them from turning in their sockets. One 
link is fitted more loosely to the rivets than the others, 
so as to be easily removable by the fingers. This one is 
marked by notches on its edge and is the one intended to 
be removed when the chain is to be detached. 

The advantages claimed for the new chain are that 





THE WHITNEY DETACHABLE SPROCKET CHAIN. 


the cotter pins being placed longitudinally on the chain 
are out of the way, even though they be longer than is 
absolutely necessary; that the chain is practically as 
solid as if it were riveted on both sides and that the rivet 
heads on the riveted side of the chain do not project, con- 
sequently the chain can be used on automobiles and other 
machinery where but little space for chain clearance is 
provided on one side of the sprockets. 


GAA 


An Admirable Declaration of Principles. 


The members of the Chicage Brass Manufacturers’ 
Association have posted the following notice in their 
shops, under the title, “ Declaration of Principles Adopted 
by the Chicago Brass Manufacturers’ Association ” : 

We, as members of the Chicago Brass Manufacturers’ 
Association, declare the following to be our principles 
which shall govern us in our relations with our em- 
ployees : 

To secure for employers and employees the freedom 
of contract in the matter of employment, irrespective of 
whether or not an employer or employee is a member of 
any organization. 

To oppose restriction of output, sympathetic strikes 
and boycotts. 

To prevent any interference with persons seeking to 
work and earn an honest living. 

To avert industrial disturbances; to harmonize dif- 
ferences between employers and employees so that justice 
may be done to both sides, and to enforce the laws of the 
land. 

Since we, as employers, are responsible for the work 
turned out by our workmen, we must therefore have full 
discretion to designate the employees whom we consider 
competent to perform the work and to determine the con- 
ditions under which that work should be performed, and 
while disavowing any intention to interfere with the 
proper functions of labor organizations, we will not admit 
of any interference with the management of our business. 

We disapprove absolutely of strikes and lockouts and 
will not arbitrate any question with men on strike. 

No discrimination will be made against any employee 
because of his membership in any society or organization. 
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Every employee of this factory will be required to work 
peacefully and harmoniously with his fellow employees. 

As employers, we must be free to hire our employees 
at wages mutually satisfactory. We will not permit em- 
ployees to place any restrictions on the management, 
methods or production of our factory, and will require 
a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 

It is the privilege of any employee to leave our employ 
whenever he sees fit, and it is our privilege to discharge 
any employee whenever we see fit. 

In adjusting wages hereafter the only points to be con- 
sidered will be character, faithfulness, efficiency and 
length of service of the employee, and business conditions. 

The above principles being absolutely essential to the 
successful conduct of our business, they are not subject 


to arbitration. 
—_~++ oe —_ 


The Nilson Hook [lachine. 


One of the most recent machines which have, been 
brought out by the A. H. Nilson Machine Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., is designed for the automatic manu- 
facture of heavy wire hooks of the form shown in Fig. 2. 
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remains in place against the wire, serving as a backing 
during subsequent operations. ‘The second operation is 
performed by a slide at the right end working at right 
angles with the first operation, which brings the wire 
still further around the pin ready for the completion of 
the eye. The third and fourth operations are simulta- 
neous. A slide at the front of the machine carries a pecul- 
iarly shaped die, its edge at the end of the hook being 
extended, so that when the die approaches the work that 
edge passes by and against the bulge of the eye, firmly 
backing it while the other edge of the die laps it around 
the shank to form a perfect loop. The fact that the 
pin swings is an advantage in this operation, since it per- 
mits the pressure to come between the two dies, that of 
the first slide backing the work while the third slide per- 
forms its work. The fourth operation is accomplished 
while the last process of the eye is going on. The pin is 
lifted from the eye by the cam, and the hook drops out of 
the way to make room for the next piece of wire. 

The roll feed which introduces the wire to the machine 
incidentally straightens it, and has a provision for rais- 
ing the upper roll to facilitate the introduction of the 
end of a new coil of wire. By first releasing ‘the check 
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Fig. 1—Rear View of the Nilson Hook Machine, Showing the 


It is the function of the tool to form and point these 
hooks from wire stock in sizes of 3-16 to 5-16 inch in 
diameter, and it accomplishes its work at the rate of 15 
hooks a minute of the larger wire and 30 of the smaller 
wire. The machine itself is shown in Fig. 1, and embodies 
several interesting mechanical devices. One of these is 
that which forms the eye, and another is a new grip feed 
in which the introduction of a toggle motion plays an im- 
portant part. 

The wire being fed into the machine, the first opera- 
tion is the pointing, which is accomplished by means of a 
chuck containing tools of high speed steel, this steel being 
used principally to avoid the use of oil. The wire is fed 
into the machine above the lines of the dies, and after be- 
ing cut off by a fixed cutter to a length regulated by the 
length of the die, the piece drops to the dies ready for the 
forming. 

The eye forming mechanism consists of a pin carried 
on a vertical oscillating slide, which is operated by one of 
the three cams on the cam shaft. The pin, being neces- 
sarily small, could not stand the strain of the forming if 
held rigidly in its place, consequently it is allowed to 
swing slighty. When the piece of wire, after being cut 
off, drops into place for forming, this pin is lowered into 
position. The first operation is performed by a. slide, 
which, approaching the wire from the back of the ma- 
chine, operates a wide faced die and simultaneously forms 
a part of the hook end and a part of the eye end. The 
eye end with this movement is brought past the pin at 
right angles with the line of the machine, and the slide 


Cam Shaft and the Wire Straightening and Feeding Mechanism 


nut, which is operated by the tever seen in horizontal po- 
sition in the illustration, the rolls may be lifted by the 
lever at the top. The feeding device operates by a toggle 


Fig. 2.—The Form of the Hock as Made by the Nilson Machine. 
link having a long leverage and provides the very strong 
crip necessary in handling so heavy a wire. 
+ oe 

Henry Aiken, the well-known mechanical engineer, of 
Pittsburgh, and president of the Hydraulic Machine Com- 
pany of that city, has entered ten suits in the United 
States Circuit Court at Pittsburgh against one company 
for alleged infringements of patents. Additional suits 
against other concerns will be entered. The principal 
suit is based on the method of producing ingots on a 
patent taken out in 1891. Formerly ingots were made in 
rectangular form and much difficulty was encountered in 
extracting them from the molds on account of adhesion. 
Under the patent the form is changed to a wedge shape 
and all the difficulties are obviated. 
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Australian Notes. 





The [ron Industry of Victoria. 

MELBOURNE, April 18, 1904.—The Victorian iron indus 
try does not show any hopeful signs of increasing pros- 
perity. Manufacturing industries have been in many 
cases severely hit by the reduced duties under the new 
Federal tariff. This state of Victoria formerly exported 
large quantities of locally manufactured machinery to the 
other Australian states, but the reduced duties on many 
lines have aided importation, to the detriment of local 
manufacture. There has been a corresponding decrease 
in the importation of ¢rude or partially manufactured 
iron, and the local worker is beginning to complain. The 
following figures are taken from the detailed customs 
statement published in the Interchange of the Statistical 
Register for 1900 and 1902, showing the imports of arti- 
cles the duty on which was decreased under the Federal 
tariff : 


1900. 1902. 
Metal manufactures.....,.......ec0c- . - £195,765 £261,312 
SOIT as ea Cue aed Se wicks nce Wanda’ 102,744 198,274 
Agricultural implements (excluding reap 
Gi Nic ov dp gee ccs deus cesa ye 63,135 109,436 
Girders and channels... .......ccccaccoce 15,400 16,898 
I: SIRs bf beads x bei aki «skate athe ans 3,458 7,544 
MINN acho t's wins ele iene dante en, 35,783 36,644 
Sane hoe Win Cadea Res Cap eee beektbas 4,110 10,333 
UNO INR. spite ot seats nc am eee h. as 1,968 


8,997 
CEPR dae ees ae edeen £422,365 


The exports of Victorian iron manufactures were as 
follows: 


£649,438 


1900. 1902. 

Agricultural implements................. £95,812 £51,107 
PON 08a She is oe wc dare wae asi oi 152,874 129,840 
Metal manufactures. .......ccccccccccece 2,103 52,097 
He Wee PIN so. u Sraid oe > ce ec adixes’ 59,716 $3,919 
Maa, icdsmle Relate bea ob nlded aewte ok aan £350,505 £316,963 


Local manufacturers are advancing the above statis 
tics to account for the short time being worked in their 
foundries, and also with a view to tariff alterations at 
the earliest opportunity. 

Engine Bulliding in New South Wales. 

A royal commission was recently appointed in New 
South Wales to investigate the practicability of locally 
manufacturing 60 locomotives. The lowest tender for 
construction was sent in by the Fitzroy Dock, a Govern- 
ment institution, and the price quoted was £312,737. The 
second lowest tender was that of the Clyde Engineering 
Company, Sydney, £361,380, and the next was that of 
G. & C. Hoskins, Sydney, £365,490. Other tenders from 
Britain, Germany and South Australia were not consid- 
ered, as they did not comply with the conditions that the 
locomotives should be manufactured in New South Wales. 
It is understood that these latter tenders were lower in 
price than those for the locally made article. 

The commissioners, consisting of leading authorities 
from the various states, in their report say that they are 
of opinion that it is quite practicable for the Government 
to construct their own locomotives, or for local private 
enterprise to do so. In their opinion the Fitzroy Dock is 
an unsuitable site for the construction of these engines, 
and they recommend that £25,000 be spent in added ma- 
chinery and accommodation at the present railway work- 
shops at Eveleigh, quite close to the main railway station 
at Sydney. In their opinion these workshops could then 
turn out 25 locomotives yearly at a 10 per cent. reduction 
on the price quoted by tender. W. Thew, chief mechan- 
ical engineer of New South Wales, dissents from the find- 
ing of his brother commissioners. He thinks the price 
quoted is £43,000 too low and the Eveleigh workshops 
are unsuitable. This gentleman is a shrewd 
man and a capable engineer, whose recommendations go 
far. So practically nothing is decided as yet, save that 
New South Wales is going to build its own locomotives in 
future. The commission, however, is unanimous on one 
point, and that is 


business 


The Influence of Trades Unions, 
Commenting on the evidence brought forward in favor 
of both state and private enterprise, the commissioners 
say it is apparent that the employers of labor view with 
concern the influence which trades unionism is exerting 
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on the industrial life of the state, and it is not unreason- 
able to say that the attitude of the various branches of 
the union connected with the iron trades has a discour- 
aging effect on both state and private enterprise. 

The evidence goes to show that there is an unaccount- 
able hostility among the workmen to any system of in- 
creasing the output other than by employing more men 
on day wages and the laying down of larger plant. To 
the commission this attitude on many of the labor prob- 
lems seems very unwise, as no Government or individual 
can continue to operate any industrial concern except on 
a commercial basis, but the evidence shows that local 
workmen have no intention of allowing any innovation 
in the directions desired if they can prevent it. 


American Competition in Agricultural Implements 


local manufacturers to make 
known their complaints in the daily press. The present 
duty on these lines is 12% per cent., while before the 
adoption of the Federal tariff the duty in this state of 
Victoria was 25 per cent. One maker, Mr. Lennon, of 
the Hugh Plow & Machine Company, Mel- 
bourne, in illustrating the difference between American 
and Australian workmanship, cites the three-furrow plow 
commonly used by the wheat grower. He says: 


is causing some of our 


Lennon 


The beams in the American article are made of rolled iron, 
with absolutely no blacksmith work in them; the land and 
furrow levers, the carriers and joints are generally made of 
malleable or cast iron, and the feet also are usually of cast iron, 
but in some cases they are forged. In the Australian article 
the beams are forged from end to end, and the land and furrow 
levers, the carriers, joints and feet are all forged. The Ameri- 
can article can, therefore, be turned out at about half the cost 
of the local plow. Even the necessary holes are punched by 
machinery instead of being drilled, and the various parts are 
bolted instead of being welded. Undoubtedly the Australian 
manufacturer could make a similar article to the American 
almost as cheaply as it is imported, but he has spent his time 
in making a demand for a serviceable article to stand the test 
of time and values his reputation. 

The Age, Melbourne’s protectionist paper, while eulo- 
gizing American business energy, states that “ when the 
American found that the locally made plows were most 
popular he immediately pirated their patents and started 
to export similar implements. He keeps abreast of the 
new improvements as fast as he can, but as he leaves the 
discovery of improvements to Australian inventors, his 
latest machines are always a year behind.” 


The Manufactures Encouragement Bill 


has been read a first time in the Federal House. It is an 
old bill under a new name. Its objects are the establish- 
ment of the iron industry in Australia, and it provides for 
the payment of certain bonuses, conditionally cn certain 
lines of merchantable quality being turned out, and also, 
to gratify the labor party, contains a clause that bonuses 
for the manufacture of certain classes of iron and steel 
are only to be granted on condition that the manufacturer 
agrees to assign his whole property to the state, when- 
ever called upon to do so, at a valuation to be mutually 
agreed upon, or settled by arbitration. The fate of the 
bill is doubtful, but your correspondent does not think 
the House strong enough to commit the country to the 
expenditure of the proposed sum of £324,000. The division 
of this amount, with date of expiration of bonus, may be 
particularized as follows: 

Class 1. Pig iron made from Australian ore, puddled bar iron 
made from Australian pig iron, steel made from Australian 
pig iron. Rate of bonus, 12 shillings per ton each ; total amount 
authorized, £25,000; expiry of bonus, July 1, 1909. 

Class 2. Spelter made from Australian ore. Rate of bonus, 
£2 per ton for the first 10,000 tons; date of expiry of bonus, 
July 1, 1907. 

Class 3. Galvanized iron, wire netting, iron and steel tubes 
or pipes (except riveted or cast), not more than 6 inches in 
ternal diameter. Rate of bonus, 10 per cent. of value on each ; 


total amount authorized, £50,000; date of expiry of* bonus, 
July 1, 1907. 
Class 4. Reapers and binders. Rate of bonus, £8 each on 


the first 500; expiry of bonus, January 1, 1906. 
Trade Notes, 

The following are some serap prices realized by the 
Victorian Railway Department on local iron 
workers: Cast iron scrap, £2 12s. 6d. per ton; old 70- 
pound steel rails, £1 2s. 6d. a ton; old iron rails, £1 10s. 
per ton; spring steel scrap, £1 17s. 6d. per ton; old steel 
fish plates, £1 12s. 6d. per tom; old 57-pound steel rails, 


sales to 
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£1 10s. per ton. These are not bad prices for old material 
when compared with the cost at which American foun- 
dries can turn out the newly made article. 

The motor car trade is rapidly assuming large dimen 
sions in Australia, especially in Melbourne, whose wide 
streets and level country roads have alike made the city 
a popular one for motorists and cyclists. 

The building trade throughout the commonwealth con- 
tinues fairly good, although prices generally are cut very 
fine through close competition. 

——»~-e—____ 


Charles Pettigrew Retires. 


Charles Pettigrew, superintendent of the Maryland 
Steel Company’s works, Sparrow’s Point, Md., retired 
last week. This retirement was the fulfillment of a 
promise he had made himself 35 years before, that when 
he reached the age of 60 he would cease active work and 
devote the rest of his life to study and travel. 

Mr. Pettigrew has left his impress indelibly on the 
rail making industry of the country, having devised im- 
provements in methods and machinery that have been 
adopted generally by modern rail mills. As an instance, 
he was instrumental in adopting the first blowing engine 
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used with Corliss valve motion in its steam cylinders 
and with metal valves in its blowing cylinders, and the 
first to use tubular ,boilers in blast furnace work. These 
innovations were nade by him while superintendent of 
the Joliet Steel Works, Joliet, Il. While in that capacity 
also he devised automatic machinery to serve the rail 
train and was the first to use a chain conveyor to carry 
scrap and billets from bloom and billet shears. Taking 
hold of the Maryland Steel Company’s plant at a time 
when its equipment was inefficient and its annual balance 
sheet showed a loss, Mr. Pettigrew introduced methods 
and machinery which brought the rail mill to a degree of 
profitable efficiency. The percentage of seconds in the 
last seven months was only 0.028, as against the pub- 
lished records of 8 to 18 per cent. for a number of other 
prominent rail making plants. 

Mr. Pettigrew was born in the village of New Lanark, 
Scotland, in 1844, was apprenticed at the age of 13 to the 
machinist’s trade at the Scotland Street Iron Works, 
Glasgow, and ten years later came to America and se 
cured employment in a Chicago machine shop. In 1870 
he entered the employ of the Union Iron, Coal & Trans- 
portation Company, which later became the Joliet Steel 
Company, and was subsequently merged into the Illinois 
Steel Company. From the position of machinist he rose 
steadily until he became manager of the entire works. 
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which grew under his direction from a small iron rail 
mill to a plant that consisted of three blast furnaces, a 
Bessemer steel works, rail and billet mill, two rod mills, 
2 heavy merchant mill, bolt and spike works, machine 
shop, foundry, &¢., employing 2300 men and rated as one 
of the largest plants of the kind in the country. Before 
taking the superintendency of the Maryland Steel Com 
pany’s works, nearly seven years ago, Mr. Pettigrew was 
for over a year in charge of the rebuilding of the Ameri 
can Steel Company’s mill at Indianapolis. 

Pending his retirement, Mr. Pettigrew received a 
series of ovations from his associates at Sparrow’s Point. 
On May 10 they presented him with a hall clock and a 
traveling bag. The next day the shifting force presented 
him with a silver loving cup. On May 12 a farewell 
banquet was tendered him at the Belvedere Hotel in 
Baltimore, which was attended by the president and 
other officials of that company from the Philadelphia 
office and a large force of sub-officers, department heads 
and mill operatives. A farewell reception was also given 
in his honor at the Sparrow’s Point Club May 17. Ac- 
companied by his wife and daughter, he will sail May 28 
for Scotland, where he will spend the summer, going over 
the scenes of his boyhood. He will make his permanent 
home in Bridgeport, Conn., where he is building a resi 
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Publicity as a Check to Labor Disputes. 


Volney W. Foster, a prominent Chicago business man, 
after years of study of labor controversies, drew up a 
bill which was introduced into both houses of Congress 
and is now being considered by the Department of Com 
merce and Labor, to whom it was referred. The bill pro 
vides for a National Arbitration Tribunal, to consist of 
six members, five of whom are to be appointed by the 
President of the United States at a salary of $8000 a 
year, the sixth being the Secretary of Commerce apd 
Labor, who is to be a member evz-officio, without power 
to vote and without additional compensation. The first 
appointed members are to continue in office two, three, 
four, five and six years respectively, their successors being 
appointed for six-year terms, so that one member will 
retire each year after the first. 

The duties of this tribunal, as expressed in the bill, 
are to investigate all matters involved in labor disagree 
ments, either before or during a strike or lockout, the 
body or any member thereof having the power of a court 
in enforcing the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of all books, papers, records, &¢., con 
sidered necessary for the purposes of investigation. It 
has further power to decide cases laid before it and to 
determine the length of time during which its award 
shall be binding. 

This investigation may be brought about in one of 
two ways: As a result of a petition from one or both of 
the contending parties; or, when neither party petitions, 
the tribunal may request both parties to submit in 
writing, duly sworn to, their respective claims and de- 
mands, the written instrument in any case to include an 
agreement to abide by the decision of the tribunal as 
final and binding. 


Must Decide on Merits Instead of Splitting the Differ- 
euce. 


When both parties petition, it is the duty of the 
tribunal to render a decision definitely and distinctly 
affirmative or negative on each clause or claim of each 
contestant, rather than to follow the time-honored custom 
of labor arbitrators to “split the difference,’ regardless 
of the merits of the case—a custom that has given to 
bodies of arbitration the title of .‘ courts of injustice.” 
This clause is intended to induce contesting parties, by 
considerations of self interest, to make no claims or de 
mands that are not considered reasonable and likely to 
be allowed, and provision is made for permitting either 
party, or both, to modify or amend claims originally made, 
while the case is pending and before decision is reached. 

When only one party to the contest submits its claims 
and demands in the form of a petition, it is the duty of 
the tribunal, in cases deemed by it of sufficient importance 
to warrant the exercise of its functions, to forward to 
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the other party a true copy of the petition of the opposing 
party, requesting the second party to make sworn answer 
within a stated number of days, and agreeing therein to 
leave the matter to the decision of the tribunal 


Publicity the Only Penalty. 

The only penalty for failure to submit to the arbitra 
tion of the tribunal, or after agreeing to abide by its de 
cisions, for failure to do so, is the publication of the facts 
in the case by the tribunal, it being considered by the 
maker of the bill that the court of public opinion is one 
before which no wrong doer, be he employer or employed, 
can stand accused and prosper for any length of time. 
As stated before, the tribunal has the power to investi- 
gate conditions when a controversy is threatened or when 
it breaks out in open warfare, and the right to publish 
this information in bulletins issued by the tribunal and 
in the public press, is held as a club over the heads of 
contestants too stubborn to submit to the good offices of 
the tribunal. To this extent only may the bill be said to 
savor of compulsory arbitration. 

In the case noted above, where one party petitions 
the tribunal and the other fails to do so after being of- 
ficially invited, the tribunal has the power to make public 
the claims of the petitioning party, together with the fact 
that the other party refuses or neglects to submit to arbi- 
tration, and also such other facts bearing on the case as 
the tribunal sees fit to make public. 


Secrecy the Reward of Obedience. 

When both parties agree to accept the 
the tribunal, and both refrain from strikes or lockouts, 
all matter pertaining to the controversy, including peti 
tions of both parties, must be kept forever private and 
inviolate unless both parties express written desire, after 
the award is made, that the case be made public; with 
this proviso, that should either party fail to obey the find- 
ing of the tribunal within the period of time covered by 
the award it becomes the privilege of that body to make 
public such facts as it deems fit, provided the obeying 
party does not object to such publicity. If both disobey, 
then the tribunal is free to publish any and all facts re- 
zardless of the wishes of the offending parties. 

To encourage amicable settlements, the bill provides 
that if, at any time during the hearing, both parties vol 
untarily agree to settle their dispute and resume their 
former relations as employer and employed, the proceed- 
ings of the tribunal shall be terminated and information 
secured be kept inviolate unless both parties desire pub- 
licity. If one party, in good faith, consents to withdraw 
its claims and resume its former relations and the other 
declines to do so, the tribunal is given the power to relieve 
the consenting party of the action of the law and hold 
the other. 


award of 


A Preventive of Trouble. 

The intent of the bill is to promote industrial peace by 
preventing disputes, strikes and lockouts. For instance, 
it provides that when contesting parties shall refuse or 
neglect to resume peaceful relations during the progress 
of the inquiry, the tribunal shall cease all consideration 
of the question and at once make public such facts and 
information as it sees fit. In other words, that contest- 
ants must come to the tribunal with clean hands, and 
differences must be forgotten during the pendency of the 
case, under the penalty of the withdrawal of the tribunal 
from the continuance of its efforts and the publication 
of facts already obtained. 

When a labor disturbance occurs, and neither party 
has petitioned the tribunal, and when, after being re- 
quested to do so, both parties fail to submit their case to 
the tribunal, that body is given the right to make an in 
dependent investigation and to make public such facts as 
are germane to the controversy. 

In cases where any party to a controversy, after hay 
ing in a previous case agreed to abide by the decision of 
the tribunal and failed to do so, and in other cases which 
the tribunal deems exceptional, both parties to a con- 
troversy may be required to file bonds, in sums considered 
adequate by the tribunal, each party making its bond 
payable to the other. And in case the conditions of the 


bond are broken by either party the tribunal may declare 
its bond forfeited and require the payment of the amount 
to the other party to the contest. 
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Emergency Members of the Tribunal. 


Possibly with the anthracite coal strike in mind, Mr. 
Foster includes in his bill a proviso that the President 
of the United States may be requested by the tribunal to 
appoint two additional members to serve temporarily dur 
ing the consideration of any specific controversy, the idea 
being that one expert on each side of the controversy 
may be added to the tribunal and draw pro rata the same 
salary as regular members. 

The bill includes a great number of minor provisions, 
such as duties of courts of law in reference to the tribu 
nal, penalties for venality on the part of members of the 
tribunal, employment of assistants and other clauses in 
tended to cover all contingencies; but the main features 
of the law have been related here. 

Opposition to the Bill. 

A significant fact, illustrating the fairness of the bill 
both to capital and labor, is that extremists both on the 
side of labor and capital opposed its passage strenuously 
and argued their cases before the committees of Congress. 
While both factions professed to deplore labor disputes, 
Mr. Gompers and others representing the cause of labor 
opposed the bill on the ground that it would present too 
Mr. Du Brul and 
associations opposed it 


great a barrier against strikes, and 


others representing employers’ 
because it would prevent employers from locking out their 
men when they deemed it wise to do so. 

The bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator Cul 
lom of Illinois, and is known as Senate Bill 3259. The 
identical bill was introduced in the House and by that 
body referred to the Committee on Labor, before whose 
subcommittee hearings were held March 16 and 30 and 
April 6 and 13. Copies of the bill and verbatim report 
of the may be had of the proper officials at 
Washington. The bill is certainly worthy of careful study 
by both capital and labor. 

SSS ae 
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Duty on Steel Substitutes for Sand Paper 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24, 1904.—-The Treasury De 
partment decided to bring a test before the 
courts to determine the proper dutiable classification of 
certain products known to the trade as steel shavings, 
fiber, &e., used for polishing purposes. 
These articles were held by the Board of General Ap- 
praisers, in a decision handed down several years ago, to 
be dutiable as “steel in all forms and shapes not special- 
ly provided for” at certain specific rates of duty averag 
ing less than 40 per cent. Recently the Department has 
advised that these articles are made chiefly from 
wire, dutiable at 40 per cent., and it has, therefore, been 
decided to set up the contention that these articles are 
properly dutiable at 45 per under the so-called 
“basket clause’”’ of the Tariff act. In a letter to the 
collector of customs at New York, Assistant Secretary 


? 


has 


cuse 


steel wool, steel 


been 


cent. 


Armstrong says: 

“The Department is advised that the merchandise in 
question is manufactured from steel wire, dutiable at the 
rate of 40 per centum ad valorem, and under the decision 
of the board we have the anomalous condition presented 
of a finished article advanced in value by a new process 
of manufaciure paying a less rate of duty than the article 
from which it is produced—i. e., the wire. In view of the 
foregoing and the further fact that the articles in ques 
tion are recognized in trade by distinct names, and are 
adapted to particular uses, the Department desires that a 
new case be prepared for trial, and you are hereby in 
structed to assess duty on the merchandise under consid 
eration at the rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem under para 
graph 193 of the present act, leaving the importers to their 
remedy by protest under the provisions of section 14 of 
the Customs Administrative act of June 10, 1890.” 

WW. & ¢€ 
a 

to consolidate the interests of 
the Youngstown Foundry & Machine Company, builders 
of rolls and rolling mill machinery, and the Youngstown 
Steel Casting Company, manufacturers of steel castings, 
and both located at Youngstown, Ohio. Several informal 
conferences have been held between the directors of both 
concerns, but as yet nothing definite has been done. 


A move is under way 
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The Drop in Iron Ore Prices. 


Advices from Duluth state that 683 per cent. Bessemer 
Mesaba ore has been sold at $2.85 per ton, on dock at 
Cleveland. This price is 40 cents below the rate tenta- 
tively agreed upon at the recent conference of ore inter- 
ests. The reduction shows that all the mining interests 
could not be held in line, despite the control of so great a 
part of the Lake Superior deposits by large consumers. 
This is the first actual test of the strength of the ore 
situation since the purchase of Lake Superior ore proper- 
While the 
ownership of the mines has been concentrated, the move- 


ties began on a large scale a few years since. 


ment in that direction has not been so complete as had 
been feared by buyers of ore. The presumption had been 
strong that the independent mining interests would be 
found working in concert with the large consuming inter- 
ests, and that the days of low prices for Lake Superior ores 
were past. ‘The naming of a price so far below that which 
was attempted to be established by the conference has 
shown that the independent mining interests are dis- 
posed to pursue a policy of their own. It is asserted that 
some of these interests have gone beyond the bounds of 
prudence in making long contracts for future delivery, 
having obligated themselves to furnish more ore than they 
now have in sight in their own mines. Evidently, how- 
ever, they feel that they are taking no risk, or they 
would not have entered into such contracts. The im- 
portant point is established that Lake Superior ore can 
no longer be maintained at the high rate ruling for the 
past four years. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the changes 
which have occurred in the price of Bessemer Mesaba 
ore. It first appeared in the market in 1894, when it was 
sold at $2.65 per ton at Cleveland; in 1895 the price 
ranged from $2.25 to $2.70; in 1896, $3.25 to $3.75: 1897. 
$2.10 to $2.30; 1898, $2.15 to $2.25; 1899, $2.25 to $2.40; 
1900, $4.40 to $4.90; 1901, $2.75 to $8; 1902, $8 to $3.40, 
and 1908, $4. 


named is by no means as low as the rates which have at 


It is thus seen that the price which is now 
times prevailed. It is sufficiently low, however, to en- 
able quite a reduction in the cost of producing Bessemer 
pig iron. It may also be assumed that the reduction in 
Bessemer ore carries with it a corresponding reduction in 
non-Bessemer ore. This will enable foundry pig iron to 
be produced at somewhat lower cost in the territory 
tributary to the Lake Superior region. This does not 
necessarily imply that a serious decline is to be expected 
in the price of pig iron. Lower costs of raw materials do 
not always bring about corresponding reductions in the 
price of the product into which they enter. On the other 
hand, however, reduced cost can hardly be considered an 
element of strength in the market. At a time of mod- 
erate demand such as the present, producers are inclined 
to give away at least a portion of such advantages as they 
may secure in reduced costs. But we have seen within 
the past year how the producers of pig iron have been 
able to get together and restrict production to meet a 
diminution in the demand. Indications of such concert of 


action are already beginning to appear. It is not im- 
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probable that the weakening in iron ore may hasten this 
movement and thus avert a serious decline. 

The general condition of the iron market at present 
is not such as to warrant the expectation of the extremely 
low prices which prevailed during the 90’s. The or 
dinary day-to-day consumption of the country is very much 
larger than it was during that period. This is shown by 
the figures of monthly consumption of pig iron which 
were published in these columns last week. They show 
that, even with the railroad demand practically absent, 
the consumptive req’ vements of this country are on a 
very large scale. This is even more noteworthy from 
the fact that purchases are conducted quietly; on the 
surface, transactions appear to be light. Nevertheless, 
consumers are so numerous and they cover such a great 
section of country that even when their purchases are con- 
fined to small quantities the aggregate is huge. With our 
finances in a thoroughly sound condition, and with more 
money per capita in the country than ever before in its 
history, there is every reason to expect that after a brief 
period of rest the railroads will again become good pur- 
chasers and the equilibrium in the iron trade between 
supply and demand will be restored. 

——_s-oe_—_ 


The Farmer and the Gasoline Engine. 


The American farmer is becoming more and more a 
factor in the metal industries of the country. This does 
not apply exclusively to the farmer of the West and 
Middle West, who, fortunately for him, is not dragged 
down by the traditions of the old home place where his 
father and grandfather have eked out an existence. It 
applies also to old New England and to New York State 
and to other of the older farming sections. The farmer 
has been going through an apprenticeship of mechan- 
ics, as applied to husbandry, until he may be considered 
to be approaching the plane of intelligent understanding 
of the advantages which must come with the employment 
of other than man power to do his work. It was not long 
ago that the mowing machine manufacturer despaire.\ of 
ever teaching a farmer to take intelligent care of his ma- 
Even the simple idea of sufficient lubrication of 
He would not be- 


chine. 
machine parts could not be mastered. 
lieve that it would pay better in dollars and cents to use 
oil than to use lard or butter or buttermilk. Nowadays 
mechanical progress has reached him, and being an Amer- 
ican, he is quick to put his new comprehension of things 
to his advantage. 

Among other things, he is buying combustion engines 
to do work that has heretofore cost him $20 a month and 
the board of a farm hand, Builders of this type of en- 
gine can show hundreds and thousands of inquiries to 
prove that this demand is only in its infancy. The little 
engine on the farm does wonders. The farmer may have 
the kerosene engine, which appeals to many because the 
family kerosene can is always handy, or he can have the 
gasoline engine. With either he does not have to depend 
upon the wind to pump his water for him. The initial cost 
of the engine is no greater than that of the wind engine. 
He may mount the engine on a truck, at the other end of 
which is a circular saw, which is a common practice. 
When he wants to pump water he hauls the truck to the 
pump pulley and puts on the belt. When he wants to 
saw wood he hauls his engine and saw to the woodpile. 
When he wants to cut fodder he hauls the truck to the 
machine for the purpose. In the spare time of the winter 
months—or in the summer, for that matter—his engine 
provides power for his little workshop, and here is an in- 
fluence of the farm engine, for it leads the farmer to buy 


power tools and do his own repair work and other work 
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_ which he would otherwise have to pay good money for or go 
without. If he has a dairy, the engine is a handy source 


of power for operating the modern dairy machinery. 
Other special uses are frequently noted. 

All this is a first rate investment in dollars and cents, 
which is easily evident, because the farmer has only to 
think of farm hands at $20 or more a month and board, and 
he sees that the balance is all in favor of the engine and its 
fuel plus the interest on the comparatively small cost of 
the machine and its repairs. It must not be understood 
that the wind mill is not a very useful adjunct to a farm. 
But comparatively few Eastern farmers have a wind mill, 
and water supply alone is not considered in the engine in 
vestment. 

The cheap and reliable water supply has a far-reach- 
ing influence. The American farmer of the progressive 
type—and his number is always and rapidly increasing— 
desires comforts for himself and his family. He travels 
more, reads more and consequently learns more of what 
makes life worth living. He pipes his house and barns 
for water. He next installs what until recently were 
considered on the farm as ultra-luxurious sanitary con- 
veniences. Thus, he makes a new market for the manu- 
facturers of plumbers’ supplies. In this and many other 
ways the little engine brings about a prudent but constant 
betterment of home and farm conditions. Generally, this 
means a greater profit per acre of land, for enterprise 
once aroused where enterprise did not exist begets in- 
creasing progress. Just as a good mechanic needs good 
tools, so must the modern farmer have good tools, and he 
knows it. He sees his successful neighbors prospering 
because of modern methods, and he follows their lead, or 
else there is, sooner or later, another “ abandoned farm ” 
waiting for a man of modern business impulses to take 
up and work with profit. 

_——_9--g——__—__—_. 


Labor Troubles Diminishing. 


This year has brought, as usual, a fresh crop of labor 
troubles. So far, they are neither as numerous nor as 
serious as those with which the country was afflicted up 
to the corresponding time last year. For this we have 
reason to be thankful. The time may never come when 
we will be wholly free from such disturbances to busi- 
ness, but if they can only be kept within some reasonable 
limits the well being of the country would not be serious- 
ly affected. 
portant is that of the freight handlers and allied labor in- 
terests in the employment of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company, which affects shipments 
While this is a local 
disturbance, it is of quite large proportions and seriously 


The strike which just now is the most im- 


of freight to New England points. 
interferes with important interests. The strike, however, 
is of such a character that it is likely to be settled at any 
day. It is by no means so momentous as the great strikes 
in the building trades which were a feature of last year. 
All the labor troubles now prevailing are sporadic. Here 
and there machinists, molders and other workmen are at 
variance with their employers, but in no case does any of 
these strikes assume national importance. When under- 
taken they are seldom protracted, and cases of violence 
are infrequent. While the improved condition in this re- 
spect this year may be largely ascribed to the diminished 
demand for labor, thus enabling new men to be secured 
easily to replace those who are striking, yet it must be 
admitted that a decided improvement has been made in 
the attitude of the local authorities toward strike leaders 
and agitators. Less leniency is shown, and strikers no 
longer are permitted to have free rein in any community. 
The day of winning a strike by force may not be over, 
but it certainly seems to be approaching its end. 
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Chemical Specifications for Pig Iron. 


James Gayley, first vice-president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has contributed the following to the 
discussion of a paper on “ Chemical Specifications for Pig 
Iron,” read by Edgar S. Cook, president of the Warwick 
Iron & Steel Company, Pottstown, Pa., before the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers : 

The main thing that is sought after in this matter is 
that all purchases shall be made by analysis. This is 
done already in special lines, as in the manufacture of 
various grades of steel in which phosphorus, silicon and 
sulphur are specified within narrow limits, and I quite 
agree with Mr. Cook that specifications which are over 
rigid in unessential particulars should be avoided, as they 
defeat their own purpose because unreasonable require 
ments permitting no variation are practically not ful- 
filled, and it is impossible to specify grade and analysis 
in an apparatus so variable in its results as a blast 
furnace. 

What is desired for the consumer is an honest grade 
of iron, and that is obtainable far easier through stipula- 
tion as to analysis than as to grade. I do not quite un- 
derstand, according to the specifications of the several 
grades of iron, why the committee has only specified sili- 
con and sulphur, while the phosphorus, which has such 
an important influence in foundry operations, should have 
been omitted. The different makers produce a brand of 
iron which contains phosphorus varying within certain 
limits, but it becomes necessary for the consumer to be 
acquainted with the character of the brands that are pn 
the market with respect to their content in phosphorus. 
It seems to me that it would be far better to stipulate by 
some brand name an iron containing a certain percentage 
of phosphorus, as, 


for instance, an iron containing from 
a) 


25 to 0.50 per cent. phosphorus may be designated, say. 
as “ Alpha grade;” from 0.00 to 0.75 per cent., “ Beta 
grade;” from 0.75 to 1 per cent., “Gamma grade,” and 
from 1 to 1.25 per cent., “ Delta grade.” &e., so that a 
consumer ordering iron can specify No. 1 or No. 3, Alpha 
or Delta grade, as will suit his requirements, and, irre- 
spective of the furnace company from which he pur- 
chases, be assured of obtaining an iron that is practically 
uniform as respects silicon, sulphur and phosphorus. 

This system of grading is in use at the mines con- 
trolled by the United States Steel Corporation in the 
Lake Superior region, in which the hame of the grade 
of ore beginning with A represents the best Bessemer 
grade; the word beginning with B represents non-Besse- 
mer grade, and the one beginning with represents a 
lower grade of ore than either of the other two, as. for 
instance, at the Mansfield mine the various grades are 
designated as Atfield, Barfield, Clearfield, and at the Buf- 
falo mines the grades are Alamo. Buffalo, Cameo, the 
termination of the word being used to designate the 
mine in addition. This suggests to me that something on 
a similar basis might be used to advantage in the grad- 
ing of foundry iron. 

Another point has been brought out in a discussion of 
iron for foundry purposes, and that is that much trouble 
may arise from the content of oxygen. It occurs to me 
that much valuable time is lost in looking for some un- 
usual content in pig iron, to which great 


and mysterious 
influences are attached. 


whereas the conditions under 
which iron is remelted, the content of sulphur in the coke, 
and the amount of scrap that is mixed with the iron, 
about which generally the founder knows little or noth- 
ing, exert a far greater influence, 

I recall an experience I had when connected with the 
Carnegie Steel Company, in endeavoring to find out the 
superiority of charcoal iron for the making of car wheels. 
A certain grade of charcoal iron which contained about 
0.75 per cent. phosphorus had given excellent results in 
the making of car wheels, and inasmuch as we had on 
hand a stock of ore exceedingly low in phosphorus at one 
of our furnaces, we concluded to make some iron on a 
very low temperature of blast that would contain about 
0.03 per cent. phosphorus. This iron we made with a 
hot blast temperature of about 300 degrees F., as com- 
pared with the charcoal iron with 500 degrees F. The 
resultant metal contained, approximately, as I recolleet. 
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the same percentage of silicon and carbon as the charcoal 
metal, but it did not yield the same results in the manu- 
facture of car wheels. 

Before making this experiment I had consulted with 
Wm. Metcalf of Pittsburgh, who had long been known 
as a very careful investigator in iron and steel metal- 
lurgy, as to the superiority of charcoal iron, and he had 
suggested that it was perhaps due to the absorption of 
nitrogen; that he had found a very great variation in 
content of nitrogen in various steels, and that the char- 
coal iron with a cold blast would absorb less nitrogen 
than iron made with a hot blast, irrespective of whether 
the fuel was charcoal or anthracite. In order to test this 
question the low phosphorus iron was manufactured with 
a blast temperature of 300 degrees F. Samples of this 
low phosphorus iron and the charcoal iron, and of our 
standard Bessemer iron, and a piece of basic iron taken 
indiscriminately from a pile containing about 0.50 per 
cent. phosphorus, were sent to Professor Langley for de- 
termination of nitrogen. We looked forward with keen 
interest to the return from these samples, expecting that 
the low phosphorus and the charcoal iron would show so 
much better, but instead the basic iron, from which we 
expected nothing, was materizlly lower in content of 
nitrogen, and was made perhaps with the highest tem- 
perature of hot blast. Since that time I have regarded 
with more or less indifference the claims that are put 
forward respecting the great influence that is exerted by 
the gaseous contents in pig iron. Both the steel maker 
and the foundryman will obtain far better results when 
pig iron can be made with far more uniformity than is 
possible under present conditions. In a furnace using 
Lake Superior ores it requires, approximately, 7200 
pounds of raw material and 11,700 pounds of air to pro- 
duce a ton of iron. The raw material is controlled now 
within a variation of 10 per cent., whereas the air will 
vary in a single day as much as 100 per cent. Experi- 
ments are now under way which will demonstrate during 
the current. year what increase in uniformity can be ob- 
tained in the blast furnace by making the quantity of 
air consumed per ton of pig iron as uniform as that of 
the raw material. 

split 


The American Foundrymen’s Association. 


Provisional programme for the Indianapolis conven- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind., June 7, 8 and 9: 

TuEsDAY MorNING.—Devoted to registration, visiting 
plants, committee meetings, &c. 

AFTERNOON.—Two o'clock. Opening session. 

Addresses by Hon. Winifred T. Durbin, Governor 
of Indiana; Hon. John W. Holtzman, Mayor; John 
W. Kern, president of the Commercial Club, and by the 
president of the American Foundrymen’s Association. 

Reports of secretary-treasurer, Auditing Committee, 
Committee on the Standardizing Bureau, Committee on 
Foundry 'Trade Schools, Committee on Insuring Patterns, 
Committee on Instruction Papers, secretary of Foundry 
Foremen’s section and secretary of Metallurgists’ section. 

Presentation of standard specifications for pig iron, 
gray iron castings and malleable castings, and discus- 
sion thereon. 

Memorial on standard methods for measuring the 
hardness of molds. 

Memorial on standard specification for foundry coke. 

EVENING.—Hight o’clock. Business session. 

Address by Geo. H. Hull of New York on the “ Pig 
Iron Warrant System as Applicable to the Foundry.” 

“ Molding Machines: Their Uses,” by E. H. Mumford, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ Molding Machines of To-Day,” by Herbert M. Ramp, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

“The Molding Machine,” by S. H. Stupakoff, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

“Some Labor Saving Suggestions for the Foundry,” 
by H. F. Frohman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“ Moisture in Molding Sand,” by W. S. Morehouse. 
New York City. : 

“ By-Product Foundry Coke,” by Clarence MM. 
Schwerin, Chicago, Il. 


“Cupola Fan Practice,” by W. H. Carrier, Buffalo, 
ic 

“ Standard and Systematic Systems for Making Beds,” 
by Thos. D. West, Sharpsville, Pa. 

“ The Engineer and the Foundry,” by Dr. R. Moldenke, 
Watchung, N. J. 

WEDNESDAY MorninG.—Business session under the 
care of the Foundry Foremen’s section at 10 o'clock. 

“The Need of Modern Foundries,” by David Spence 
Chicago, IL. 

“The Core Bench,” by Benj. D. Fuller, Allegheny, Pa 

“Foundry Apprentices,” by Chas. H. Thomas, Newark, 
N. J. 

“A Plea for the Core Maker,” by Alex. T. Neil, New 
ark, N. J. 

“A Practical Method of Making More Competent 
Molders,” by Jas. A. Murphy, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“ Specifications: What They Mean to the Foundry 
man,” by David Reid, Columbus, Ohio. 

“Shot Iron in the Foundry.” Discussion opened by 
James Boyle, Salem, Ohio. 

AFTERNOON.—Business session. Especially devoted to 
the interests of the foremen pattern makes. At 2 o’clock 
a trolley ride will be arranged for the ladies during this 
time. Special announcement will be made at the time. 

“Pattern Making in Its Relation to Foundry Costs,” 
by Wm. H. Parry, Brooklyn, N. Y. Discussion on the 
many points brought out in this paper. 

Discussion: “ Errors in the Pattern Shop.” 

Discussion: “ Length of Apprenticeship Term in the 
Pattern Shop.” 

Discussion: “ Should the Foreman Pattern Maker be 
Empowered to Change Designs When Necessary to Fa 
cilitate Work in the Pattern Shop and Foundry?” 

Discussion: “ Advisability of Forming a Section for 
Foremen Pattern Makers Within the Association.” 

EVENING.—Smoker. 

THURSDAY MorRNING.—Business session under the care 
of the Metallurgical section at 10 o’clock. 

“Scrap Iron,” by W. G. Scott, Racine, Wis. 

“ Effect of Manganese on Cast Iron,” by Herbert E. 
Field, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“The Value of a Chemist and Metallurgist in a Man 
ufacturing Plant,” by H. C. Loudenbeck, Wilmerding, Pa. 

“Some Examples of Irregular Distribution of Sulphur 
in big Iron,” by J. J. Porter, Dubois, Pa. 

“ Memoranda on the Metallurgy of Cast Lron,” by Arch. 
M. Loudon, Port Chester, N. Y. 

“Pig Iron and Its Constituent Elements,” by H. LI. 
Williams, Chicago, III. 

“ Hard Iron,” by H. E. Diller, Chicago, Tl. 

“The Value of Chemistry in Foundry Practice from a 
Foreman’s Standpoint,” by J. G. Wilson, Detroit, Mich. 
Discussion: “ Taking of Samples from Pig Iron.” 

Discussion: “ Standard Methods of Analysis.’ 

Discussion: “ Does Chemical Analysis Fully Represent 
the Physical Properties of Cast Iron?” 

Discussion: “ What Features in a Technical Education 
Are Most Valuable to the Iron Metallurgist?”” 

AFTERNOON.—Business session. Especially devoted to 
the interests of foundry accountants, who are requested to 
come prepared to offer subjects for discussion. Session 
at 2 o'clock. ‘ 

“Payment of Labor,” by John Magee, Chelsea, Mass. 

“Notes on a Successful Piece Price System,” by John 
Magee, Chelsea, Mass. 

“Economy in Foundry Cost Finding,” by Jas. C. 
Loughry, Elyria, Ohio. 

‘* Foundry Accounting,” by Kenneth Falconer, Mont- 
real, P. Q. 

Discussion: “ Advisability of Forming a Section for 
Foundry Accountants Within the Association.” 

EvENING.—Business session, 8 o'clock. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Election of officers. 

Adjournment to St. Louis. Special announcement will 
be made of the arrangements perfected at this time. 

The Indianapolis Commercial Club has appointed 
l’inance, Entertainment, Badge, Reception and Executive 
committees to prepare for the entertainment of the mem- 
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bers of the association. The Finance Committee is com- 
posed of D. M. Parry, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, chairman; J. I. Dissette, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Indianapolis Foundry Company ; 
L. C. Huesman, president of the Central Supply Com- 
pany, plumbing jobbers; R. B. Hilleary, secretary-mana- 
ger of the Pneumatic Elevator and Weigher Company ; 
W. M. Taylor of the Chandler-Taylor Engine Company, 
George Vonnegut of the Vonnegut Hardware Company 
and John §S. Farrell, president of J. S. Farrell & Co., 
plumbers. Frank S. Fishback, president of the Fishback 
Warehouse Company, is chairman of the Committee on 
Entertainment. Charles A. Bookwalter, ex-Mayor, 
president of the Executive Committee. The Reception 
Committee is composed of 64 prominent business men of 
the city. 

Certificate rates of fare and one-third for the round 
trip to Indianapolis, Ind., have been obtained. In order 


is 


that members may avail themselves of the opportunity to, 


visit the St. Louis Exposition the railroad authorities 
have made the dates of the convention read from June 
7 to 16, which allows the buying of tickets, with cer- 
tificates, as early as June 3 to go to the convention, and 
to leave Indianapolis for home as late as June 20. 


—__+e 


Labor Notes. 


Employers of labor at Springfield, Mass., are organiz- 
ing the Employers’ Association of Springfield, patterning 
it after the association at Dayton, Ohio, and other similar 
organizations in the Middle West. The avowed purpose 
of the association is to protect the employer against the 
labor union when the latter shall resort to unfair meth- 
ods in the attempt to accomplish a desired end. 


The Tin Plate Workers’ International Protective Asso- 
ciation, in session at Columbus, Ohio, for about a week, 
adjourned to meet next year in Wheeling, W. Va. This 
organization includes tin house labor and adopted a scale 
for this class of labor practically on the same basis as 
the present scale, which expires on June 30. Officers were 
elected as follows: George Powell, Wheeling, president; 
Charles E. Lawyer, Wheeling, secretary and treasurer. 


The strike of the structural iron workers at Derby, 
Conn., consisting of bridge men, has been ended, the em- 
ployers granting the demand for an advance from 45 to 
50 cents an hour. 


Union employees of the American Tube Works, Somer- 
ville, Mass., went on strike May 18, because of the re- 
fusal of the company to grant a general advance of $1 a 
week. More than 500 men went out. It is understood 
that the company offered to consider individual cases and 
advance men considered to be worth better wages, but 
declined to negotiate with the union as such. A number 
of men remained at work, but the greater part of both 
day and night gangs went out. 


The union molders employed at the Co-operative 
Foundry, Nashua, N. H., have asked the company for a 
change of schedule, so that they may work ten hours a 
day, five days a week, instead of eight hours a day, six 
days a week, which has been the schedule since business 
became slack. 


The Chicago branch has seceded from the Interna- 
tional Union of Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and 
Brass Workers of North America and is taking steps to 
endeavor to persuade brass molders’ unions throughout 
the country to withdraw their affiliations from the inter- 
national body and to form a union of their own. The 
molders went out on a sympathetic strike to assist the 
chandelier workers of Chicago, who are affiliated with 
the international union, but the chandelier workers, when 
they saw an opportunity of going back to work, did so, 
leaving the molders on the outside. An agreement was 
entered into between the employers and the brass work- 
ers’ union in Chicago last week by which the present 
contract is renewed for another year. There are still a 
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number of plants in which this agreement is not effective, 
brass workers still being on strike in such plants. 


There is at present a deadlock between the Metal 
Trades Association and the machinists’ union in Chicago 
relative to the contract for the coming year, and there is 
a possibility of a strike on the part of the machinists. 
Machinists, in face of the rapidly increasing number of 
men thrown out of employment owing to slack business 
conditions, are demanding an increase of wages and a 
decrease in hours which will average a net increase of 
about 20 per cent. The Metal Trades Association is treat- 
ing with the union with a view to renewing last year’s 
terms if possible. One clause in the contract as outlined 
by the employers is that men employed on work not re- 
quiring machinists of expert ability, as, for instance, in 
roughing out or in making repeat or duplicate work, shall 
not be classed as machinists in the meaning of the con- 
tract. This clause is strenuously objected to on the part 
of the unions, and, unless either party to the controversy 
recedes from the present condition, machine shops in 
Chicago will be tied up. 


The H. H. Franklin Mfg. Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
have had an experience with the union. Their union 
employees, led by the union machinists, went out on 
strike April 8, 1903, after making a demand for a nine- 
hour day with ten hours’ pay and a closed shop. At that 
time the company were employing about 200 men: Since 
that time they have employed only free men (nonunion) 
and now have about 600 on their pay roll. The shop has, 
of course, been on the “ unfair” list all that time and is 
still picketed by the union agitators. 


The Erie Railroad Company have posted notices at 
their shops at Meadville, Pa., laying off about 200 men. 
The force of men employed in the shops of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at Altoona has been further reduced 
by the suspension of 500 men, making a total of about 
2000 laid off in these shops in the past month. 


ee 
The Queen’s Run Fire Brick Company. 





Within the last year the Queen’s Run Fire Brick Com- 
pany, Lock Haven, Pa., have entirely rebuilt their plant. 
and have about trebled their capacity for the manufac- 
ture of fire brick. They are among the oldest fire brick 
makers in the country. Their new plant is unique, in 
that the clay is handled automatically from the time it 
leaves the cars from which it is transported from the 
mines until it is molded into brick. From the cars the 
crude clay is dumped into a chute leading to a No. 5 
Champion crusher, thence a 70-foot elevator delivers it to 
a 90-foot belt conveyor, from which it is distributed, as 
desired, into eight storage bins, each of 175 tons capacity. 
‘These bins are hopper bottomed, and spouts equipped 
with automatic gates lead the clay to the pans. The 
charging and mixing are under the control of one oper- 
ator for each pan, and are regulated by four levers. By 
a device of the company’s own patent the pans are 
emptied automatically into steel cars running on a narrow 
gauge track, which extends the entire length of the dry 
floor, and thus the tempered clay is delivered to the mold- 
ers. A steel building, 30 x 90 feet, with a concrete foun- 
dation 4 feet thick over the entire surface, accommodates 
all the machinery, storage bins, &c. The dry floor is 75 x 
400 feet, and has no posts or obstructions of any kind in 
this area. The machinery includes one No. 5 Champion 
crusher, three 714 foot Clearfield wet pans, one 9 foot 
Clearfield dry pan and one four-mold special Boyd brick 
press with screens, elevators, conveyors, &c. The boiler 
and engine house is a separate fire proof brick building, 
48 x 56 feet, and is equipped with one 200 horse-power 
Frick-Corliss engine, three 125 horse-power boilers and 
one 25 horse-power engine and dynamo. Twenty kilns of 
40,000 capacity each, a large detached pattern storage 
building, a carpenter shop, a blacksmith shop and storage 
sheds for burned brick complete, the equipment of this 
thoroughly modern plant. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Empire Steel & Iron Company, Catasauqua, Pa., wiil 
blow out their Oxford Furnace for repairs. 


A complete reorganization of the Columbus & Hocking Coal 
& Iron Company was effected at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders, held at Columbus, Ohio, May 18. The following 
new Board of Directors was elected: T. P. Linn, Henry Gumble, 
Nathan Gumble, C. M. Voorhees and A. L. Thurman of Colum- 
bus, and Messrs. Brownlee, Lathrop, Little and Blake of New 
York. At a subsequent meeting of the directors Mr. Brownlee 
was elected president and Mr. Thurman secretary. 


Stockholders of the United States Steel Company, operating 
the Jupiter steel plant at Everett, Mass., held a meeting at 
Boston, May 20, to devise means to stop the sale of the com- 
pany’s property under a foreclosure sale advertised by the 
International Trust Company. A committee was appointed, 
with power to engage counsel. 


Etna Furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, at 
New Castle, Pa., was blown out on Saturday, May 21, on ac- 
count of dull condition of the pig iron trade. 


The new plant of the Portland Iron & Steel Company, Li- 
gonia, Maine, is practically completed, and will be in operation 


early in June, it is expected. The mills will produce bar iron 
and rolled steel. 


The American Bridge Company's Berlin, Conn., plant is run- 


ning in all departments, and the force of men is being gradually 
increased. 


The Alliance Tube Company have purchased a site of about 
5 acres at Tarentum, near Pittsburgh, on the line of the West 
Penn Railroad, and will build a plant for the manufacture of 
boiler tubes. The officials of the concern are: Charles Bailey, 


chairman; James Kelly, secretary, and Charles C. Henderson, 
treasurer. 


The Whitaker-Glessner Company, Wheeling, W. Va., contem- 
plate making some improvements to the plant of the Ports- 
mouth Steel Company, at Portsmouth, Ohio. 


The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, builders of 
steel construction, have received an important contract from 
the Midvale Steel Company. The plans call for three spans to 
constitute one large structure, one being 68 feet wide by 304 
feet long, a second 68 feet wide by 432 feet long and a third 
32 feet wide by 378 feet long. These buildings will be of steel 
construction, covered with corrugated iron, and the contract 
calls for their completion within 90 days. The Midvale Steel 
Company will install in these buildings a very large amount of 
new equipment for use in the manufacture of armor plate. 

A receiver has been appointed for the Omega Steel Company, 
New Haven, Conn. The liabilities are about $11,000, with as 
sets of a few hundred dollars less. It is announced that the 
purpose of the receivership is to insure the continuance of the 
business, which otherwise might have to be wound up. 


The Louisville Bolt & Iron Company, Louisville, Ky., have 
decided to liquidate the affairs of the company. The plant of 
the company was constructed at a cost of $400,000, and an ef- 
fort has been made to sell it, but negotiations fell through. It 
is probable that the plant will be sold at public auction. The 
debts of the company amount to $100,000. 


The Eastern Steel Company, Pottsville, Pa., who are build- 
ing large extensions to their plant, have called a meeting of 
the stockholders on July 26 to ratify a proposition to increase 
the capital from $5,700,000 to $9,400,000. The New York office 
is at 71 Broadway. 


The plant of the Altoona Iron Company, Altoona, Pa., has 
been closed, rendering 200 men idle. 


The Iron Company of America have been organized at Scott- 
dale, Pa., to manufacture planished iron under the secret 
process of Richard Robinson of Pittsburgh. The company have 
purchased the West End Rolling Mill, at Roanoke, Va., which 
they will put in shape for operation as soon as possible. 


The new plant of the Dover Forge & Iron Company, at Canal 
Dover, Ohio, is almost completed and will probably be put in 
operation before July 1. The output will consist of strictly 
iron sheet bars, to be followed with strictly iron tin plate bars 
for use in making roofing tin and enameled ware. They will 
not manufacture sheets or tin plate. 


The North Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Sharon. 
Pa., wll hereafter rol! skelp instead of 114-inch billets. The 
North Works are closed at present for repairs, but will be 
started in a short time. 


The No. 3 blast furnace of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, 
at Steelton, Pa., is ready for operation after several months of 
idleness, during which it was repaired and its capacity in- 
creased. ‘The Lochiel furnace of the company has also been re- 
paired. Slack business has caused the suspension for one week 
of the Bessemer department, and the rail mill and No. 1 bloom- 
ing mili are being operated for three days only. 


General Machinery. ‘ 


The capital stock of the Baush Machine Tool Company, 
Springfield, Mass., has been increased from $110,000 to $150,000. 
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The iron manufacturing works at Gardiner, Maine, lately 


occupied by the P. C. Holmes Company, are offered =o 
The plant includes machine shop, foundry and pattern shop. 


The Tibbals Oakum Company, Cobalt, Conn., who ee 
build their plant, which was recently destroyed by — can 
us that they will probably require a baling press, picker 
two finishing carders. 


The Pneumatic Engineering Company, New York, have just 
secured an order for a large air compressor, to be used in con- 
nection with the water works of Sherman, Texas. The - 
chine is a special Ravd-Corliss compressor, with tangye nan 
having air cylinders 20 and 12 x 20 inches and steam — a 
9 and 17 x 20 inches, designed for 200 pounds per square ne 
air pressure. 

Norwalk Mfg. Company, Norwalk, Ohio, report the soonest 
sale of three of their standard bo!t cutters in Canada and two 
in New York. They are busily engaged in enlarging their ar 
ductive capacity to take care of their rapidly increasing trade. 


The Bovaird & Seyfang Mfg. Company, Bradford, a ae 
commence the erection of their new plant this week. ec 


; 5 , y 
‘pany manufacture steam and gas engines, boilers, well drilling 


tools, iron tanks, rig iron outfits, &c. 

The Perkins Machine Company have so far completed their 
removal from South Boston to Warren, Mass., as to have . 
small force of men at work in their shops, which were formerly 
occupied by the Slater Engine Company. 

The entire property of the Ruggles Machine Company, Poult- 
ney, Vt., has been purchased by A. Y. Gray and W. E. Knapp 
of Middletown Springs, Vt. The~ company manufacture gaso- 
line engines and slate working machinery. 

The Haverhill Machine Works, Haverhill, Mass., will here- 
after be conducted by Charles F. Allen, who has bought the in- 
terest of his partner, Fred L. Anderson, who will retire. 


The work of building is progressing on the new shops of the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Harvesting Machine Company at Spring- 
field, Ohio. These shops are being built on the Hughes land 
in the west end of the city. The work of preparing plans has 
been in the hands of Joseph Foster. Those interested in the 
company state that much interest is exhibited throughout the 
country by farmers in the new enterprise. 

The creditors of the Wright Taper Roller Bearing Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., have filed a petition in involuntary bankruptcy 
against that company. 

The Board of Trustees of the University of Illinois, at Or- 
bana, Ill, received bids May 24 for five new buildings for the 
university, including an extension to the foundry and machine 
shop, to cost $10,000. The estimate for the other four build- 
ings was $135,000. The plans for an extension to the engineer- 
ing department have not been completed. 

Foundries. 

Some time ago mention was made in these columns of a new 
foundry to be erected in Wellsburg, W. Va., by Henry A. Stengle 
and others. The company have just been organized with a 
capital stock of $25,000, under the name of the Wellsburg 
Mould & Foundry Company, and the site of the plant of the 
heating and ventilating company, which was destroyed by fire, 
has been purchased. On this property the company will erect 
a foundry building, 69 x 110 feet, the contract for the construc- 
tion of which has been let. The equipment has only partly 
been secured. As soon as the building has been completed the 
company will equip a mold and machine shop. The company 
will do a general foundry and machine business. 


The George H. Smith Steel Casting Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., have had plans prepared for a new building to replace 
their plant, recently destroyed by fire. The building, which will 
be of brick and steel construction, and fire proof, will be 300 
feet long and about 80 feet wide, with an ‘“L” for pattern and 
storage rooms. When completed it will give the company great- 
ly improved facilities for turning out work. Most of the ma- 
chinery was only slightly damaged and will be repaired. As far 
as the company know, they will require no new machinery. 


The Francis & Nygren Foundry Company, makers of semt- 
steel castings, are just moving into their new building at 1201- 
1207 Fillmore street, Chicago, described in our issue of March 
31. 

toot & Van Dervoort Engineering Company, East Moline, 
Ill., manufacturers of gas and gasoline engines, recently pur- 
chased about 6 acres of land from the East Moline Company, 
upon which will be erected an up to date foundry, about 175 
feet long by 70 to 75 feet wide. It is also proposed that as 
soon as conditions will permit to put up a large machine shop, 
storehouses, &c., with the idea of eventually transferring the 
company’s entire plant to this new site. 


The Marion Malleable Iron Works, Marion, Ind., will re- 
build their annealing department, erecting a steel frame build- 
ing, 170 x 210 feet, with two wings. 


The T. H. Symington Company, Baltimore, Md., manufactur. 
ers of railway specialties, have taken over the plant of the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, at Corning, N. Y., 
which they will use for the manufacture of their journal boxes 
for railroad cars. For a long time the Corning plant has run 
entirely on orders from the Symington Company, and the ac- 
quisition of the plant simply means the operation under a new 
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name and management. As the company now manufacture 
their own produet, they are in a position to guarantee their 
journal boxes. 

Power Plamt Equipment. 


James F. Morrison of Pittsburgh, builder of marine boilers, 
tanks and structural work, has removed his works from Water 
street, Pittsburgh, to South avenue, Allegheny, Pa. He has in- 
stalled in the new plant an Ingersoll air eompressor, one 80- 
horse-power Morrison boiler and a 250 horse-power engine 
built by James Rees & Sons of Pittsburgh. The plant also con- 
tains a eomplete equipment of punehes and grinders. 

The Fremont Power & Light Company, Fremont, Ohio, have 
sent out specifications for the construction and equipment of a 
hydraulie plant. 


A receiver has been appointed for the Supplee Engine Com- 
pany, Columbia, Pa. The assets are placed at $9000 and lia- 
bilities, $38,000. 

The Geiser Mfg. Company, Waynesboro, Pa., have purchased 
the plant of the Greensboro(P’a.) Mfg. Company. The plant will be 
used for the manufacture of the Metcalfe gasoline engine, now 
manufactured in Quincy, Pa. The Metcalfe engines have met 
with such favor om the market that the present plants are 
totaliy inadequate te meet the demands. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


Lewis I’. Shoemaker & Co., Harrison Building, Philadelphia, 
lately added several heavy machines to the equipment of their 
Schuylkill Bridge Works, Pottstown, Pa., thus increasing their 
facilities for furnishing al! kinds of structural steel and bridge 
work. 


The George M. Bole Construction Company, Pittsburgh, have 
been incorporated with a capital of $5000, and will engage in 
the structural engineering and contracting business. George 
M. Bole, John Jobson and H. Bials are the incorporators. The 
new concern will take over the business of the Pittsburgh Con- 
struction Company, a partnership. 

The County Council of Marion County, Ind., has appro- 
priated $850,000 for new bridges and repairs of old ones and 
authorized an issue of 3% per cent. bonds to that amount. 
Among the larger bridges planned are five in this city, four 
over White River, to cost $165,000 each, and one over Fall 
Creek, to cost $75,000. Cyrus J. Clark, County Auditor. 


The Elkhart Bridge & Iron Company have been incorporated 
at Elkhart, Ind., with $10,000 capital stock, by Frank Brum- 
baugh, Fred W. Fahlgran and George C. Berkey. 


Fires. 


Keagy & Lear's iron foundry, at Coshocton, Ohio, was almost 
totally destroyed by fire a week ago. The: loss is about 
$15,000. 


The plant of the W. A. Garno Company, manufacturers of 
packing boxes and hard wood flooring, at Fitchburg, Mass., was 
damaged by fire May 14; loss about $40,000. 


The carriage factory of B. Ledoux & Co., Montreal, Canada, 
was destroyed by fire May 20, entailing a loss of about $250,000. 


P. E. Kennehan’s foundry, at Brasher Falls, N. Y., was de- 
stroyed by fire last week. The loss is placed at $3000. 


The plant of the United Boxboard Company, at Whippany, 
near Morristown, N. J., was destroyed by fire May 21. The 
plant was built about five years ago at a cost of $350,000. 


The plant of the Lake Shore Novelty Company, Findlay, 
Ohio, covering nearly 10 acres of ground, was wrecked by an 
explosion May 22. The company manufactured railroad tor- 
pedoes and explosives. 


4 Hardware. 


The New Haven Clock Company are building a one-story brick 
addition to their factory at New Haven, Conn. The structure 
will be 30 x 101 feet. Its purpose is to relieve crowded con- 
ditions, especially in the movement department. 


The Burke-Bollmeyer Company, Wauseon, Ohio, will erect 
a brick factory, 150 x 150 feet, for the manufacture of wind 
mills. They expect to have it ready for occupancy by June 25. 


The Huebner Mfg. Company, manufacturers of sash, doors, 
blinds, door and window screens, and the like, Detroit, Mich., 
will have an addition to their factory erected, 40 x 40 feet, 
three stories, of brick and steel construction. This building 
will be used for warehouse purposes and offices. They will also 
remodel their old plant. 


St. Louis Screw Company, St. Louis, Mo., have materialiy 
increased their capital stock, owing to recent additions to the 
plant and enlarging volume of business. 


The Waterbury Brass Company dedicated their new build- 
ing at Waterbury, Conn., Friday evening, the 13th inst., with a 
minstrel show and vaudeville entertainment, followed by a 
dance, the grand march being led by Mayor John P. Elton, 
treasurer of the company, with Mrs, Elton. The building is 
ready for the installment of machinery. 


The Ornamental Iron & Wire Company, Portsmouth, Va., re- 
moved from Chattanooga, Tenn., where they had been in busl- 
ness for several years, in July last, incorporating then with a 
capital of $100,000, under the State laws of Virginia. They 
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commenced at once to erect six buildings, which were all 
ished by October 21, machinery being in operation by January. 
The main building is of brick, 87 x 300 feet. It embraces the 
foundry, wire galvanizing, iron wire fence and structural iron 
departments, and also the offices of the company. There is a 
building for dipping and shipping purposes, and a boiler house, 
in which their individual fire protection apparatus is located. 
Both these buildings are of brick. Adjoining the boiler house 
is a reservoir, 40 feet in diameter, with capacity of 150,000 
gallons of water. 

The Indiana Wire & Steel Company, Muncie, Ind., have se- 
cured a contract from the Commissioner of Indiana Affairs for 
$50,000 of wire for the Indian reservations. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Canton Steel Ceiling & Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, 
recently incorporated, are an allied interest of the Canton 
Steel Roofing Company and will handle the Canton steel ceiling 
made by the latter company. 

The Manufacturers’ Light & Heat Company, Pittsburgh, sup- 
pliers of natural gas, will build a large gas main from Hickory, 
Pa., to the Ohio River. Line pipe ranging from 12 to 16 inches 
in diameter will be used, and the contract for this pipe has 
already been placed. 

The Cadillac Automobile Company, Detroit, Mich., will re- 
build their plant, which was recently destroyed by fire. Within 
a few months they expect to have one of the finest plants in 
the country, the buildings being constructed of steel and brick 
and covering a total floor space of 275,000 square feet. 3e- 
sides the new buildings, the company will reconstruct the ma- 
chine shop and add two stories to the southwest buildings, 
which had two floors burned out. 

W. H. Utter & Co. will move their plant from Mumford to 
Olean, N. Y. No new equipment will be required, except possibly 
a small boiler for heating purposes which they contemplate in- 


stalling. A 25 horse-power Myrick gas engine has been pur- 
chased. 

Another branch of the Standard Brazing Company, West 
Boston, has been established at Worcester, Mass. 


The Hamilton Emery & Corundum Company are to erect a 
new plant at Chester, Mass., whch will have a capacity of 5 tons 
a ten-hour day. They will manufacture imported Turkish emery. 
The building will be 40 x 120 feet, two stories and a basement. 
Two turbine water wheels of 125 horse-power each will be in- 
stalled, and all modern machinery for the treatment of the 
abrasive. It is expected that the plant will be in operation in 
July. The Hamilton Emery & Corundum Company are a new 
Massachusetts corporation, with authorized capital stock of 
$40,000. Frank D. Hamilton is the president and Alexander 
W. Napier the treasurer. 


The American La France Fire Engine Company, New York, 
a reorganization of the defunct International Fire Engine 
Company, report that business is good and that their plants are 
running full and overtime. The company do not contemplate 
enlarging their plants at the present time. They operate works 
at Elmira and Seneca Falls, N. Y., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Cudahy Packing Company, South Omaha, Neb., will 
soon engage in the manufacture of cars on a small scale to be 
used in connection with the packing business. A steel and 
brick fire proof building for the purpose will be erected imme- 
diately. In this structure the company expect to make all 
of their refrigerator cars and repair all their rolling stock. 
The Cudahy Company have just received the first installment of 
refrigerator cars which they have had made in Chicago. There 
are about 250 of them, costing about $250,000. 

The Harry Bros. Company, Dallas, Texas, manufacturers 
of heavy steel tanks, cisterns, smokestacks, &c., have pur- 
chased a site on the Illinois Central track in New Orleans, 
La., where they will erect a new plant. 

The Mexican Petroleum Company, Douglas Block, Los 
Angeles, Cal., who own large producing oil fields at Ebano, 
State of San Luis Potosi, Mexico, have purchased all the ma- 
chinery required for their operations. They have installed an 
ice and cold storage plant, electric light and power piant, 
saw mill, machine shop, boiler and blacksmith shop, cooperage 
plant, refinery, &c. In their warehouse they have stored about 
$100,000 worth of oil well supplies. Most of this equipment 
was purchased in New York and Pittsburgh. The company 
predict that in the near future large quantities of oil well 
machinery and supplies will be shipped to the Huasteca region 
of Mexico. E. L. Doheny is president and general manager. 

The Richmond Cedar Works, Richmond, Va., have recently 
installed a 1000 horse-power Allis-Chalmers cross compound 
engine and also a 250 horse-power General Electric generator for 
electric driving. 

The Victor Metals Company, Braintree, Mass., who are 
building a new rolling mill, have incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $300,000. 

The Furst-Kerbes Stone Company, Bedford, Ind., have pur- 
chased a site there for a large stone saw mill. 

The Hart Metal & Gear Company have been organized at 


Alexandria, Ind., to manufacture a new hollow steel wagon 
wheel, the invention of Charles Hart. Joseph G. Barnum is 
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president of the company; Charles Hart, vice-president and 
superintendent ; John F. Merker, secretary and manager; S. G. 
Phillips, treasurer. The company have begun the erection of a 
factory on Curve street, near the Lake Erie & Western Rail- 
road, in Alexandria. ‘The wheel cannot ordinarily be distin- 
guished from the common oak wheel. The spokes and rim are 
of hollow steel, combining lightness and strength. The com- 
pany exhibit a set of wheels made for wagons of the American 
Express Company. The front wheel, 35 inches in diameter, 
weighs 79 pounds; the rear wheel, 49 inches in diameter, 
weighs 106 pounds, with 2%-inch tires. The spokes may be 
removed and replaced with a monkey wrench without taking 
off the tire. The company expect to start with 50 employees. 





———S— 


Trade Publications. 


Engineering. Surveying and Scientific Instru- 
ments.—A descriptive price-list of high grade engineering, sur- 
veying and scientific instruments, as made by J. C. Ulmer & Co., 
“leveland, Ohio, has recently been received. The instruments 
shown include transits for engineers and surveyors, light moun- 
tain and mining transits and small mountain reconnaisance tran- 
sits, a standard transit for city work, precise levels of Coast 
and Geodetic Survey pattern, Wye levels, engineers’ or dumpy 
levels, architects’ levels, solar transits, and accessories including 
spirit levels, telescope band levels, a patent pocket transit, mag- 
nifying glasses, steel and chain tapes, tape wheels, plumb bobs 
and tape measures. The composition and construction of the 
various instruments are described in great detail and a consider- 
able bit is given of an instructive nature concerning the use of 
the solar transit. 

Wire Rope Tramways.— An interesting catalogue has 
been received from A. Leschen & Sons’ Rope Company, 120 North 
First street, St. Louis, Mo., on the subject of the application of 
aerial wire rope tramways to the transportation of material 
from great distances, pertaining especially to the Leschen Com- 
pany’s patent automatic aerial wire rope tramways. Accompany- 
ing an extended description of this system are shown several full 
page half-tone illustrations of a system erected for the North 
American Copper Company, at Encampment, Wyo. This tram- 
way is the longest in the country, having a total length of 16 
miles, and passes over the continental divide or water shed at 
ap altitude of 10,690 feet. The entire tramway was constructed 
and in actual operation in less than 6% months after the con- 
tract was placed. 

“Industrial Cars and Track ” is the title of a 120-page 
catalogue from the Wonham-Magor Engineering Works, 29 
Broadway, New York. The products shown include hopper cars 
of various gauges and capacities, steel gondola cars, tank cars 
and flat cars, various forms of dumping cars and mining cars, 
cars for handling billets, slabs, ingots, &c., in rolling mills: cars 
for cable railways, mining buckets, charging wagons and cars. 
hand trucks, ali forms of wooden gondola, flat, box and hopper 
‘bottom cars; contractors’ dump cars, industrial locomotives and 
all forms of switches, frogs, crossings, turntables in connection 
with the laying of industrial railway tracking. A considerable 
bit of information is given which is of use in the laying out of 
an industrial system. Ali in all, it is a very complete treatise 
on its subject. 


Disk Ventilating Fans.—An illustrated sectional cata- 
logue, No. 161, from the American Blower Company, Detroit, 
Mich., is on the foregoing subject and deals with the use of 
A. B. C. disk fans for drying and lowering temperature, remov- 
ing steam fumes and gases. It gives as a few of the places in 
which this type of fan is specially applicable textile and paper 
mills ; chemical, rubber, starch and confectionery factories; cold 
storage and packing houses, boiler and engine rooms, hotels, res- 
taurants and bakeries, laundries, breweries, foundries and ma- 
chine shops. Various patterns in which the fan is built are il- 
lustrated and described in detail with tables of dimensions and 
prices. There are also shown several means for driving by 
steam and electric motors. The usual useful tables for use in 
connection with draft apparatus are also given. 

Electrical Machinery.—Bulletin No. 3043 from the 
‘Emerson Electric Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., superseding 
bulletin 3041, describes bi-polar direct current motors for slow, 
medium and high speeds. These are types T.D.-62 and T.D.-52, 
from \& to 1-3 horse-power. The motor is of the inclosed cylin- 
drical form, the first mentioned type being provided with a ven- 
tilating cover, and the second entirely inclosed. They are de- 
signed for general service and have a heavy reserve or overload 
capacity. They are furnished for 110 and 235 volts in either 
series, or shunt winding and in series winding only for 500 
volts. The speeds range from 1200 to 2400 revolutions per 
‘minute. Diagrams of dimensions and wiring connections, with 
tables of data and prices, are included. The motor is also 
shown as applied to several different machines. Bulletin No. 
3048 is a leaflet on a light single spindle bench drill driven by 
a round belt from a direct or alternating current motor. 

Electrical Machinery.—The Stanley Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass., have recently published an 8 x 10% inch 
booklet entitled “‘ A Synopsis of the S. K. C. System.” giving an 
outline of the products manufactured by this company. It is 
intended in a way to cover briefly the matter included in back 
bulletins which are not obsolete. 

Steam Boilers and Superheaters.—The Milne Boiler 
Company, 95 Liberty street, New York City, have recently pro- 
duced a new boiler furnished with or without a superheater. 
It is of the water tube form and exceedingly simple in con- 
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struction. The boiler has but four members—an upper cylinder, 
a lower cylinder, steam generating tubes and back feed water 
reheating or economizing tubes, so that the construction really 
embodies a boiler and economizer combined. The superheater 
is equally as simple, consisting of an upper header, a lower 
header and the expanded superheating tubes. The features of 
the construction of both boiler and superheater are shown in 
a catalogue recently issued by the Milne Company. 


Wire Rope and Fittings.—A catalogue of considerable 
value to users of wire rope has been issued by the American 
Steel & Wire Company, Chicago. To begin with, the various 
forms of rope are shown in cross section, stating the use to 
which each is best adapted. The forms are then taken up in 
order, and tables are given of the prices, sizes, weights, strength, 
&e. Flat wire rope is another form shown. Directions for 
splicing rope and miscellaneous tables occupy another division 
of the book. Locomotive switching rope, wire rope fittings, 
shackles, clamps, sockets, thimbles, sheaves, hooks, &c., occupy 
the last section of the catalogue. It is a book about 5 x 8 
inches and contains over 70 pages. 


Machine Tools.—The new 1904 catalogue of the Potter 
& Johnson Machine Company, Pawtucket, R. I., illustrates and 
describes a line of automatic chucking and turning machines, 
turret lathes and universal shapers. Attention is particularly 
called to the manufacturing automatic chucking and turning 
machine, a tool which can be used to good advantage by mant- 
facturers having many duplicate parts to finish in quantities 
from castings of iron, bronze and steel or forgings or bar stock. 
The machines are made with any size hole through the spindle 
from 1% to 8% inches, and are in three types, with geared 
automatic change speed head or belt driven automatic change 
speed head or plain head. Two sizes are built—5% x 10 and 
7 x 14 inches. A number of illustrations show the variety of 
work which may be done on the machine. The double turret 
lathe is made for 22-inch swing and may be provided with 
belt or motor drive. The universal shapers are made in 15 and 
24 inch sizes; they are also shown with both belt and direct 
geared motor connection. 


Radial Drills.—The latest catalogue from the Mueller 
Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is concerned with 
radial drills. These are shown in sizes with 2%, 3 and 4 foot 
arms. Dimension tables accompany each illustration, and de- 
scription of the various essential parts is given, with views of 
important features. One of these is the speed box, by the use 
of which a constant speed motor may be direct connected to 
drive the drill. As a subject entirely apart from the book, the 
last page shows a useful center grinder, which can be applied 
to a lathe in less than two minutes, and enables the operator 
to keep his hardened centers in perfect condition. 

Grinding Machinery.—The 1904 catalogue of the Ster- 
ling Emery Wheel Mfg. Company, Tiffin, Ohio, has just been re- 
ceived. It describes a line of emery and corundum wheels, 
grinding and polishing machinery. The wheels are made by 
three processes, known respectively as vitrified, silicate and 
elastic. The elastic wheels have properties making them valu- 
able for operations requiring very thin wheels, such as the cut- 
ting of thin steel strips, brass tubing, steel wire, &c. A strong 
point is made of the safety of the wheels. Each before being 
shipped is tested at a speed of 9000 feet per minute, giving the 
wheel a strain of about 250 pounds per square inch, or more 
than three times that for which it is recommended. Various 
grades and sizes are manufactured, instructions as to the selec- 
tion of which are given. A number of illustrations show sec- 
tional views of the wheels as made for grinding machinery 
built by the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Landis Tool Com- 
pany, Universal Machine Company, Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company, Iroquois Machine Company, H. G. Barr, Wells Broth- 
ers, Diamond Machine Company, Springfield Mfg. Company, and 
several forms of special wheels. The latter part of the cata- 
logue shows several single and double wheel bench grinders of 
Sterling make, floor grinders and special grinding and polishing 
machines for drills, tools, knives, &c. Accessories in the way 
of countershafts, diamond tools and emery wheel dressers are 
also illustrated. 


Shop Betterment.—Dodge & Day, modernizing engineers, 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa., are distributing three bulletins. 
No. 123 is a reprint of a paper presented before the New York 
Electrical Society by Chas. Day on “‘ The Requirements of Ma- 
chine Tool Operation, with Special Reference to the Motor 
Drive.” Bulletin No. 136 is a reprint of a paper entitled “ The 
Machine Shop Problem,” read by Chas. Day before the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at Saratoga, June, 1903. It is 
an analysis of the Dodge & Day betterment reports. Bulletin 
No. 144 is gotten up somewhat in reduced fac-simile of their 
standard reports and explains what the betterment reports are, 
what they accomplish. the course of procedure and how the 
reports concern the different departments of a manufacturing 
establishment. The reports are written with two purposes in 
view, the immediate betterment of present conditions and the 
systematic policy to fellow for future growth. The nature of 
the service rendered is fully explained and illustrated by charts, 
&c., and specific cases are quoted of work done for well-known 
industries. 

Generators and Motors.—Catalogue No. 61, from the 
National Electric Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is on the subject 
of direct current generators and motors for lighting, power and 
railway service. The sizes covered are from 2 horse-power up to 
1500 kw. capacity. The illustrations are of an especially fine 
order and are called into extensive use to show the distinctive 
features of construction. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 






The most encouraging news gathered during the week 
is that the leading interest has taken orders in sufficient 
volume for export to bring up shipments within a few 
months to the rate of 100,000 tons per month for Steel 
and Finished products. This is certainly a very large 
tonnage, and should go far toward filling the gap caused 
by the falling off in home consumption. 

Reports from all quarters are strangely unanimous to 
the effect that all buying is at a very low ebb, but re- 
ports as to future consumption are more conflicting and 
less trustworthy. 

The Eastern Iron manufacturers held an informal 
meeting yesterday at Philadelphia for a general inter- 
change of data bearing on the present situation. It was 
well attended, and interesting information as to costs, 
stocks and consumption was elicited. No action of any 
kind was taken. 

Some of the Pig Iron manufacturers in the South have 
displayed further weakness, and business could be read- 
ily done at $9.25 for No. 2, Birmingham. None of the 
larger transactions to cover contracts for Castings and 
other material taken has been closed during the past 
week. 

The reports of cutting of official prices of the Steel 
The whole Billet market is of so little sig- 
nificance nowadays that the trade pay little attention 
either to the pool or to irregularities connected with it. 
A moderate additional tonnage has been placed in Stand- 
ard Steel Rails. There has been, too, a larger movement 
in Light Rails, but at a sharp sacrifice in prices, which 
are now down to $20 and $22 at mill. 

Generally speaking, the demand for Structural Ma- 


There has 


Pool persist. 


terial and for Plates continues very light. 
been in a quiet way a good deal of interest in the trade 
on the question what would be the effect of the appear- 
ance as a seller of the Lackawanna Steel Company. This 
company is not a member either of the Beam or Plate 
pool, and is a newcomer in this branch of the Steel in- 
dustry. It is expected by many that in a contest for 
business at a juncture like the present prices must suffer. 
We are advised, however, that the Lackawanna Steel 
Company will only enter the market as a seller gradually 
as different units of their plant tributary to this branch of 
the business fall into line actively. The company will be 
manufacturing both Plates and Beams in July, and it is 
expected that the tonnage will gradually develop from 
month to month. 

The situation has changed very little so far in the 
lighter products. It is noted, however, that Wire is weak- 
er. A very pronounced downward movement has devel- 
oped in the last few weeks in almost all departments of 
the Old Material markets and in almost all sections of 
the country. The offerings on the part of the railroads 
and others are heavy, and apparently the requirements 
The re- 
sult is that values have suffered very considerably. 

A feature in the Coke trade lately has been the low 
prices at which Coke on track subject to demurrage has 
been sold. In some cases the Coke has been offered as 
low as 75c. to $1 per ton at oven. 


of the mills and Steel works are relatively light. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 


Declines in Italics. 


one month and one year previous. 
May25, May18, Apr.27, May27, 


At date, one week 


PIG IRON: 1904. 1904. 1904. 1903. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 
Philadelphia Pe eS ee $15.50 $14.50 $15.00 $19.50 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern 
CECA, oindsxcn ewe wes , 12.00 12.00 12.50 18.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 13.50 13.75 14.00 20.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh. 3.35 13.60 13.85 19.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh. . 12.50 12.50 12.85 19.75 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 15.00 15.00 15.00 24.00 
BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh. . 2200 23.00 23.00 29.50 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia : 24.00 24.25 25.00 «sn 
Steel Billets, Chicago. . ‘ 24.00 24.00 24.00 32.50 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 7.00 30.00 31.00 37.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago...... 19.00 10.50 11.50 17.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia. . 122.00 12.50 13.75 21.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago...... ; 15.00 16.00 17.00 23.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia. ... 55.00 15.00 18.00 24.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago....... 12.50 13.00 14.00 22.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia 12.0 12.00 13.50 22.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. . 11.75 11.75 138.00 21.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap. Chicago.... 9.50 9.50 10.50 16.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined [ron Bars, Philadelphia 1.48% 1.481%, 1.48% 1.85 
Common Iron Bars Chicago.... 1.35 1.40 1.45 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater...... ‘ 1.4914 1.49%4 1.49% 1.75 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.80 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater............. 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.73% 
Beama, Pittsburgh... .. ...0ssees 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater............. 1.74%, 1.74% 1.74% 1.73% 
Angies, Pittsburgh... ......cce-. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.40 1.40 1.35 2.00 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh 1.40 1.40 1.35 2.10 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.19 2.10 2.15 2.65 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... . 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... . 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.00 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... . 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.15 
METALS: 
Coppet,; New TeGB iv iccvcccc. 13.00 13.12% 13.37% 14.75 
pe a ee 5.90 5.00 5.05 5.50 
Re eee 4.35 4.50 4.50 4.37% 
rr ee 4.27% 4.37% 4.40 4.15 
Te, Fee Belk cs des eewsea d's 27.50 27.8714 27.87% 28.45 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 7.00 7.00 7.25 7.00 
IC, NOW BOGE svc es ds ees 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer. 
100 pounds, New York...... 3.64 3.64 3.64 3.99 
——_ ~9- @ — - 


Chicago. 


FISHER BurILpING, May’ 25, 1904.—( By Telegraph.) 

It is difficult to take an optimistic view of present mar- 
ket conditions, except that sort of optimism which consoles 
itself with the thought that it is always darkest just before 
the dawn. Prices on all lines not covered by iron clad asso- 
ciations have receded greatly, and the volume of business 
being done is extremely small. Southern Pig Iron has settled 
down to the $9.25 basis for No. 2, Birmingham, as the pres- 
ent minimum, with some trading being done on the $9.50 
basis. This makes the Chicago price lower than it was 
during the depression of last fall, owing to the lower present 
freight rate, and even at that low price but little Southern 
Iron is moving. Northern Iron shares in the depression, and 
the price has been reduced to the basis of $13.50 for No. 2. 
Only a small business is being done in Billets, and offers 
are plentiful at less than pool prices on the part of inde- 
pendent producers. This applies particularly to the smaller 
sizes of Billets. A slight improvement is noted in Standard 
Scction Rails, and some encouragement is taken from the 
number of inquiries and orders taken on Light Section Rails. 
The Structural Steel business is dead, and demand for Plates 
is very light. A considerable volume of business is being 
done in Sheets, but there are so many mills competing for 
business that few of them are as full as they would like to 
be. Pipe business continues to be above the general average. 
Poiler Tubes are in slow demand. Old Materials have suf- 
fered terrifically as a result of unfavorable market condi- 
tions. The Coke market is still demoralized by the large 
volume of Coke on track subject to demurrage. Wire prod- 
ucts are weaker in tone, and no changes in prices have 
been made. Metals are dull and weak. 
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Pig Iron.—Following numerous precedents, Southern 
Iron makers are permitting slack demand to depress their 
prices to a point near or below manufacturing cost. When 
the very bottom is reached, beyond which no furnaces will 
take business, the buying movement will begin; there will 
be a scramble to get in Iron, and prices will advance. 
Whether the current minimum quotation of $9.25, Birming- 
ham, for No. 2 Iron is the bottom, or whether Iron will 
reach $9, is an open question, but it is pretty generally »e- 
lieved here that if $9 is reached that will be the bottom, as 
it is understood that few, if any, furnaces in the South can 
produce Iron at that figure without actual loss and also that 
at that figure an outlet can be secured in the foreign mar- 
kets. A feature of the Iron situation in the South is a very 
great shortage of No. 4 and Gray Forge Irons, the grades 
that are wanted by Cast Iron Pipe makers and are better 
for them than the higher grades because of the closer texture 
of the Iron. For this reason in the quotations given below 
we name the No. 4 price for both grades, and it is doubtful 
whether any quantity of these Irons can be obtained even at 
this price, as the demand exceeds the supply. Southern fur- 
naces have been particularly fortunate the past few months 
in the quality of Iron produced, and this also accounts for 
the shortage in the off grades. There is a feeling in this 
market that it is better for Iron to decline rapidly and tv 
reach the point where buying begins than to permit it to 
drag along from week to week. When buying does com- 
mence it is sure to develop a large volume of business com- 
pared with what has been booked for the last month or two, 
because foundrymen and Iron users generally throughout the 
West have permitted their stocks to run down to practically 
nothing, and depend upon hand to mouth receipts to keep 
their cupolas filled. The fact that the reduced Southern 
freight rate is in effect only until July 1 gives promise of a 
large movement of Iron from the Southern field during the 
month of June. Inquiries are more plentiful and represent 
larger tonnage than they have for some weeks, indicating 
that buyers who are watching the market are beginning ro 
take steps to cover their needs. Northern Irons have su/- 
fered also, and the minimum price on No. 2 Foundry is now 
$13.50, as against $13.75 last week. The following are cur- 
rent quotations in this market: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $15.00 to $15.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 13.50 to 13.75 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 12.75 to 13.00 
oe ee ee -+-- tO 14.25 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... 15.30 to 15.55 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2.......... 14.80 to 15.05 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 14.65 to 15.65 
eG GU UG Re a. cae ove sed wee 13.15 to 13.40 
Oren GO TM, Biciss case enicvek 12.90 to 13.15 
I OR Ms os eee * wie acecnn 12.40 to 12.65 
ye OS ee rere rr 12.15 to 12.40 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 13.15 to 13.40 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 12.90 to 13.15 
ok ne eee 12.15 to 12.40 
Southern Mottled and White......... 11.90 to 12.15 
Malleable Freessemer..... ..........5- 14.00 to 14.25 
oo a ee 15.30 to 15.80 


Jackson Connty and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 10 per cent. Silicon........... 16.30 to 18.30 
I I 5 rd as la iu aica'g bw Bee be 13.15 to 13.40 
Way SESS bac Cases cbs chbsaee ke 14.40 to 14.65 


Billets.—The Billet market is quiet, with a large out- 
side producer bidding for business at prices below the pool. 
Prices are unchanged on the basis of: Forging Billets, 4 x 4 
and larger, $24 per gross ton, Chicago, in carload lots; Axie 
Billets and Billets smaller than 4 x 4, $25. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Somewhat of a buying 
movement has developed in Standard Section Rails, and 
more orders have been received for Light Sections than for 
several weeks. Prices are maintained on Standard Section 
Rails on the $28 basis, and Light Sections are offered at 
from $23 to $26 per ton, Chicago. Angle Bars are still 
quoted at 1.40c. to 1.50c., Spikes at 1.65c. to 1.75c., base, 
while Track Bolts have been reduced to 2.30c. to 2.35c., 
base, with Square Nuts, and 10c. to 15c. extra for Hexagon 
Nuts. 


Structural Material.—The week has been an extremely 
quiet one, both in mill and store orders, and if it were not 
for the number of large buildings which have been placed in 
the Chicago market the showing on the books of the leading 
producer here would be a sorry one, as railroads have per- 
sistently refrained from building bridges, which ordinarily 
take up the largest tonnage of this material in this market. 
Prices are unchanged both from mill and store, as follows: 
I-Beams and Channels up to and including 15 inches and 
Angles 3 inches on one leg and larger, 1.7644c., Chicago; 
Tees, $1 per ton extra. Store prices on Structurals are as 
follows: Angles, Beams, Channels and Zees, base sizes, 
2c. to 2.10c.; Tees, 2.05c. to 2.15c., either random lengths 
or cut to lengths 5 feet and over. 

Plates.—Plate business is extremely quiet, and a good 
deal of business is being taken by independents at prices 
lower than the association figures. Prices are as follows: 
Tank Steel, 44-inch and heavier, 1.76%4c.; Flange Steel, 
1.86%c.; Marine, 1.9644c.; Universal Mill Plate, 1: 76%4c. 
to 1.8114c. ; 3-16 inch Tank, 1.86%4c.; Nos. 7 and 8, 1.91%4e. ; 
No. 9, 2.01%4c.; No. 10, 1.91%4c. to 1.96%4c.; No. 11, 1.96%4c. 
to 2.0114c.; No. 12, 2.0114c. to 2.064%4c. Store prices are as 
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follows: ‘Tank Plate, 100 inches wide or less, %4-inch and 
heavier, 2c. to 2.10c.; 3-16 inch, 2.10c. to 2.15¢.; Nos. 8 and 
10, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; Flange quality, 25c. per 100 lbs. extra. 

Sheets.—A careful canvass of the Sheet situation de- 
velops the fact that the leading producer, and such inde- 
pendents as are endeavoring to follow the prices of the lead- 
ing producer, are now basing all their quotations on the 
schedule given below, making such reductions as are neces- 
sary to meet the competition of disturbing elements in the 
market. A large buyer in this city placed an order for a 
number of carloads last week at prices from $1 to $2 per 
ton below the figures named, but the specifications were ex- 
ceptionally good and the competition extremely keen. Not- 
withstanding incidents of this kind, ruling prices on Sheets 
may be said to be as follows, in carload lots, Chicago: 
One Pass Cold Rolled Blue Annealed, Nos. 9 and 10, 1.76%4c. ; 
Nos. 11 and 12, 1.86%4c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.9114c.; Nos. 15 
and 16, 2.011%4c.; One Pass Cold Rolled Box Annealed, Nos. 
18 and 20, 2.111%4c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.1644c.; Nos. 25 and 
26, 2.2114c.; No. 27, 2.26%4c.; No. 28, 2.36%4c.; No. 29, 
2.51\4e. ; No. 30, 2.611%4c. Store prices remain unchanged, as 
follows: No. 8, 2.10c.; No. 10, 2.15¢.; No. 12, 2.20c.; No. 14, 
2.25¢.; No. 16, 2.30c.; No. 18, 2.40c.; Nos. 20 to 24, 2.45c. ; 
No. 26, 2.55¢.; No. 27, 2.65¢c.; No. 28, 2.80c.; No. 29, 
2.95¢e.; No. 30, 3.10c. Galvanized Sheets have experienced 
a reduction in prices, being now quoted at from 80 and 24% 
to. 80 and 10 per cent. discount, at mill, in carload lots. 
Store prices on Galvanized range from 75 and 7% to 75 and 
10 per cent. discount, with an occasional concession below 
this on large and desirable specifications. 


Bars.—lIron Bars are generally sold on the basis of 
1.40c., with here and there orders placed as high as 1.4244c. 
and with large and desirable contracts placed at 1.35c. to 
1.37\%4c. The order for 4500 tons placed by a local car works 
was placed at 1.35c. instead of 1.25c. to 1.30c., as reported 
last week, the specifications embodying requirements that 
prevented the acceptance of the lower offer. While the Bar 
Association is holding up the price on Steel Bars without 
deviation, there seems to be an increasing number of sellers 
of Bars in the market at a reduction of 50c. to $1 per ton 
below the association prices. Just what mills these sellers 
represent is not evident. Bar business has been goo, 
compared with many other lines of Iron and Steel, and the 
little flurry of activity in car building shops is serving to 
offset the seasonable decrease in demand on the part of 
implement manufacturers. Steel Bars and Bands are quoted 
at 1.5144c., base, half extras, in carload lots, and Hoops 
at 1.5614c. rates, full extras. Store prices are unchanged, as 
follows: Iron Bars, 1.75c., base, full extras; Steel Bars, 
1.70c. to 1.80c., base, half extras; Hoops, 2.10c, rates, full 
extras. 


Merchant Steel.—A seasonable quiet prevails in this 
market. Indications are that the Shafting business has been 
much better than the producers had hoped for and it is 
continuing in activity, while other lines are falling off in 
demand. This fact is due largely to the activity of gas engine 
manufacturers, and to the fact that wind mill manufac- 
turers are preparing for a heavy season’s trade because of 
the great impression that the coming summer will be a dry 
one. Prices remain unchanged, as follows: Open Hearth 
Spring Steel to the general trade, 2c. to 2.25c.; Smooth 
Finished Machinery Steel, 1.76%4c. to 1.81%4c.; Smooth Fin- 
ished Tire, 1.71\%4c. to 1.76%4c.; Sleigh Shoe, flat, 1.56%4c. 
to 1.6114c.; Sleigh Shoe, concave and convex, 1.6614c. to 
1.71%4c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.25c. to 2.35c.; Toe Calk Steel, 
2.06l4c. to 2.11%4c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 644c. to 8c. ; special 
grades of Tool Steel, 13c. and up; Shafting at 52 per cent. 
in car lots and 47 per cent. in less than car lots. 


Merchant Pipe.—-Business is still active, though not 
quite as much so as it was through March and April. ‘The 
discounts offered by the leading producer for delivery at 
Chicago in carload lots are as follows: 

-— —Steel Pipe.——, -—Guar. Wr’ght Iron. 


Black. jaly. Black. Galy. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


¥% to % inch....... 66.35 56.35 64.35 54.35 
SS ae 69.35 59.35 67.35 57.35 
8, to 6 inches......73.35 63.35 71.35 61.35 
4 to 12, eee, 00s 69.35 59.35 66.35 56.35 


Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 


Boiler Tubes.—Business is extremely quiet, and many 
orders are being placed, particularly for Charcoal Tubes, at 
better discounts than the following, which are in force with 
the leading producer. ‘The official prices of the leading pro- 
ducer are as follows: 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. steel. 
Se Be nhs bc ecwicweees 48.35 40.80 53.35 
1% to BM IMeneR. 0.6. sees 55.85 38.35 40.35 
eye ee ee 58.35 43.35 40.35 
2% to 5 inches............. 64.35 50.85 i "ote in. 
SO ee es was sch eensance 55.85 38.35 
Store discounts are unchanged, as follows: 
Seamless 
Steel. Iron. steel. 
D: Re Re iiss 06 assis ow ve 40 35 387% 
1% to 3% inches............. 50 32% 35 


eS Ee Re re 60 45 45 
6 inches and larger.......... 50 32% ° 
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Cast Iron Pipe.—We repeat last week’s quotations and 
have no sales of any magnitude to report: 4-inch Water 
Pipe $26, and 6-inch and heavier $25, with $1 extra for 
Gas Pipe. 

Old Materials.—Great diversity of opinion prevails as 
to quotable prices on Old Materials, differences between the 
highest and lowest estimates amounting to as high as $3 and 
$4 a ton. Certain it is that the market is extremely weak. 
The most prominent decreases in prices are the following: 
Iron Rails, $1.50; Steel Rails, $1; Mixed Steel, $2; Iron 
and Steel Car Axles, $1 to $1.50; Railroad Wrought, 50c. ; 
No. 2 do, $1.25; Turnings, $1.50; Borings, $1, while al- 
most every other item on the list is reduced about 50c. One 
influence that has brought about this startling decrease in 
prices is the fact that seven railroads are in the market with 
lists aggregating nearly 13,000 tons. Among these are 5000 
tons from the Burlington, 3000 from the Northwestern, 2000 
from the St. Paul, 1250 from the Rock Island, 850 froin 
the Wabash, and smaller quantities from the C. & EB. I. and 
’Frisco roads. A fair average of current prices is as follows, 
carload lots, per gross ton, Chicago: 
ee I io ca bd wale Gall $14.00 to $14.50 


Old Steel Rails; 4 feet and over...... 11.09 to 11.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 
earn apr eae 23.00 to 24.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, for side tracks.. 18.00 to 20.00 
ee SN. Oa Wires oc eos swe bub oeuee 12.50 to 13.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 9.50 to 10.00 
(OREN GRE Se Eee 7.00 to 7.50 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
es ee ee pe ke eee ws nae $13.00 to $13.50 
Se Ce MP ae 6.688 u.658 6 ceecue ke 16.00 to 16.50 
eR eee ee 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 8.75 to 9.25 
SE Wkebs dhacend ir iGhs Omen was 12.50 to 13.00 
Os & BPOMNOUN WORRR coc dc cts scccac 9.00to 9.25 
Wrought Pipe and Flues............. 7.50 to 8.00 
ae Oe eee 6.50 to 7.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 6.00 to 6.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 6.00 to 6.50 
Se NG 0 ba tis canoe pee ewedws 3.00 to 3.50 
De NON UNO, GiB yids a vie sue ecelees 3.00 to 3.50 
PV, SE sd bo thr ee RL Sak RR Ae RM 7.00to 7.25 


Country 6.00 to 6.50 


No. 1 Boilers, cut in Sheets and Rings. 7.50to 8.00 
SB” 8 ere 10.00 to 10.59 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 7.50to 8.00 
wR eee 8.50 to 9.00 
Agricultural Maleable................ 7.50 to 8.00 


Metals.—All Metals are dull and heavy, with sharp re- 
ductions in the prices of Lead and Spelter. Copper is weak 
but unchanged in price, being quoted at 13'4c. for Casting 
and 134c. for Lake. Pig Tin is still quoted at 29%4c. to 
29%c. Pig Lead has been reduced in price and is now 
quoted at 4.30c. for 50-ton lots, with car lots at about 4.40c¢. 
and small lots at 4.60c. Spelter is now sold at from 5.05c. 
to 5.10c. for car lots and 5.25c. to 5.40c. for less than car 
lots. No change is noted in Sheet Zinc, which is quoted at 
6.20c. for car lots of 600-lb. casks and 6.45c. to 6.50c. for less 
than car lots. Old Metals, in sympathy with the new, are 
weak, and reductions are made throughout almost the entire 
list. We quote: Copper Wire and Heavy, 114c.; Copper 
Bottoms, 10c.; Copper Clips, 11%4c.; Red Brass, 10c.; Red 
Brass Borings, 8i4c.; Yellow Brass, Heavy, 7%4c.; Yellow 
Brass Borings, 644c.; Light Brass, 55¢c.; Tea Lead, 3'4c.: 
Zinc, 3.75c.; Pewter, No. 1, 1744c.; Block Tin Pipe, 22c. 

Coke.—This has been a golden opportunity for Coke 
users with storage facilities to pile up a season’s supply at 
prices lower than have obtained for years. Furnace Coke 
is selling at 75c. to $1 per ton, plus the freight, and Foundry 
Coke at as low as $1.25 to $1.50 per ton, plus freight, the 
sellers being forced to make this sacrifice to avoid the ac- 
cumulation of demurrage charges. Gradually the tonnage 
of demurrage Coke is being reduced, and it will not be many 
weeks before the old prices of $2 to $2.25 at the ovens will 
prevail for Coke on track here. Coke bought for future de- 
livery cannot now be obtained lower than $2 to $2.25 at the 
ovens, which would be $4.65 to $4.90, Chicago,. from the 
Connellsville district, and $4.25 to $4.50 from the Stonega 
district. 

ee -—— 


Philadelphia. 


Forrest Buripine, May 24, 1904. 


The Iron and Steel markets are in much the same con- 
dition as they were a week ago, although there is even less 
disposition to do business now than there was at that time. 
It is a most extraordinary situation and is difficult to ex- 
plain satisfactorily. Compared with the depression during 
1893 to 1898 there is a magnificent business, but the in- 
creased capacity since then has been so great that there is 
hardly half enough now to go around. This, of course, will 
right itself eventually, but in the meanwhile there is reason 
to fear that a similar experience will have to be gone through 
as during the period named; not as severe perhaps, and 
possibly not as protracted, but similar in character and 
similar in results. If it is a fact that there is an over- 
production in Pig Iron, and that there are too many sellers 
of finished prolucts, there can be only one of two ways of 
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meeting the difficulty, either voluntarily to limit the output 
to actual requirements and maintain prices or to compete 


for business until it becomes “a survival of the fittest.” 
Neither alternative is palatable, but there must be more 
business than appears to be in prospect or one of the alter- 
natives is inevitable. It is not pleasant to be the medium 
of unwelcome news, but it is better to reflect conditions 
faithfully than to distort them for the sake of “ make be- 
lieve’’ that things are better than they really are. There 
is not the slightest doubt that prosperity will again reign 
supreme some of these days, but in the meanwhile a great 
deal of preparatory work must be done and a great deal that 
was done will have to be undone. If there is a market for only 
14,000,000 to 15,000,000 tons of Pig Iron a year, why go 
on making at the rate of 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons more? 
Some have the idea that by new methods the surplus can 
be carried until there is another revival of business, and 
perhaps it can, but it has never been done yet with any 
success. It would be a good thing if it could be done, and 
much may be said in favor of any scheme that can accom- 
plish it. So far, however, that subject has not received any 
general attention; but if there is going to be an over-produc- 
tion during the next few months something must be done 
promptly to save the market from going to pieces. This may 
be a little premature, but with so many indications of a gen- 
eral “hold up” in business during the next two .or three 
months it is highly necessary that preparations should be 
made to meet it. 

During the past two or three weeks it has seemed as 
though there was no general demand for anything, and a 
careful inquiry in regard to what may be looked for in the 
near future is not encouraging. There are a good many 
inquiries for material and a considerable amount of esti- 
mating but it seems to end there and has not been pro- 
ductive of much new business. It is certain that these in- 
quiries represent work contemplated, and work which at 
some date will mature, but it is equally certain that there 
are weighty reasons for the delay. -It is not necessary to 
go over the entire list of the whys and wherefores, as 
these are pretty well understood; but as the culminating 
point is not far in the distance, it is reasonable to believe 
that in the course of a couple of months from now there 
will be distinct improvement or the reverse. Meanwhile the 
chances are that the market will be dull and draggy, pre- 
paratory to the move which will determine the character 
of business for the remainder of the year. 


Pig Iron.—The market is too dull to warrant quotations 
being given with any degree of certainty. Asking prices are 
about the same as last week, and as most of the sales are 
in small lots, those prices are realized. It is recognized, 
however, that business of any magnitude could not be had 
without more or less of a reduction, but that brings in a new 
element of uncertainty. If Iron is wanted at $14.50, it 
would also be wanted at $14.75, but if purchases are made 
simply because of the 25c. inducement, it is not unlikely 
that the next purchasing movement would be at a still lower 
figure. The difficulty at the moment is not that prices are 
too high or too low, but the uncertainty in regard to the 
proportion between supply and demand. If too much Iron 
is being made, nothing can prevent lower prices, while if 
the demand equals the supply, to-day’s prices are low enough. 
A great deal could be said pro and con, but the gist of the 
matter is in the proportion of supply and demand. It is 
impossible for any one to say with absolute certainty what 
tonnage may be required during the last half of the year, 
but there are usually some fairly good indications of coming 
events, and the action of the trade gives the impression that 
the consumption of Pig Iron during June, July and Augut 
will be materially less than during the three months im- 
mediately preceding. If this is a correct forecast, it is up 
to the trade to reduce production or to take all chances that 
are incidental to an overloaded market. Which they will 
do, and what the outcome will be, will be pretty clearly 
shown during the next two or three weeks. Meanwhile 
prices are usually quoted as below for Philadelphia and near- 
by deliveries, but there is a possibility that better might be 
done on first-class business: 


er as Es 5s én baat nee wea $15.25 to $15.50 
Fee a EE oN xeon ceeds vane wn wa 14.50 to 15.00 
PO ed dick Se ge Steccedumas 14.00 to 14.25 
Alabama No 2, rail shipment......... 14.00 to 14.25 
Alabama No. 2, cn dock.............. 13.25 to 13.50 
Standard Gray Forge. ....scccccccees 13.50 to 13.75 
ick? i eg SIO 12.75 to 13.00 
RT Pe Tere ce Te Cre Cer 13.75 to 14.00 


Steel.—There is a fair demand for small lots, and sales 
are mostly at from $24 to $25, according to quantity, speci- 
fications, &e. Mills are fully occupied in meeting the de- 
mand for prompt deliveries, but not much buying for ship- 
ments later than July. 


Plates.—There is no great activity to report in this line 
of business, most of the orders being for small lots for im- 
mediate use. The absence of back-log orders is a disappoint- 
ing feature, but it is not likely that there will be much im- 
provement until later in the season. Prices are unchanged, 
as follows: 
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Part 
Carloads. carloads. 
Cents. Cents. 

Tank Stee), 4 inch and heavier....... 1.738% 1.78% 
Tank Steel, 3-16 inch. ..........-..-+183% 1.8814 
Tank Steel. Nos. 7 and 8, B. W. G....1.88% 1.93% 
Tank Steel, Nos. 9 and 10, B. W. G...1.98% 2.038% 
Denese OF Boller Bteel. ...scesccrivcs 1.83% 1.88% 
Commercial Fire Box Steel.......... 1.931% 1.9814 
ee ee ary | 4 2.08% 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel...........2.28% 2.28% 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches........ .05 per lb. extra 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches........ .10 “ie 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches........ 15 ™ 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches........ .25 si 
Plates over 125 to 130 imches........ 50 - 
Pilates over 130 inches. ........ 05. 1.00 S 
All sketches (excepting straight taper 

plates varying not more than 4 

inches in width at ends, narrowest 

end being not less than 30 inches).. .10 om 


CORIO ARCO: 66 4.9 05 29a 0 dh 000.08 .20 

Shell grade of Steel abandoned. 

Structural Material.—There is some business coming 
out all the time, but not enough to change the general situa- 
tion, which is dull and irregular. A good deal of estimating 
is being done, but the outcome is somewhat disappointing. 
Prices are unchanged, as follows: Beams, Channels and 
Angles, 1.73¥4c. to 1.85c., according to specifications, and 
small Angles, 1.50c. to 1.55c. 

Bars.—The Bar trade is probably in as good shape as 
other departments, which, however, is not saying much. De- 
liveries are well taken on orders placed during winter and 
early spring, but new business is rather light. Prices are 
unchanged and are well maintained considering the general 
apathetic conditions. Steel and Refined Iron. 1.48%c. to 
1.55c., the former an inside figure on the very best class of 
business. 

Sheets.—There is no particular change in this depart- 
ment. The day-to-day demand is fair, and on this class of 
business the mills are doing pretty well, but there is no dis- 
position to buy for forward delivery. Prices about the same 
as last week, but vary according to size and character of 
order. 

Old Material.—The depression noted for several weeks 
is greater than ever, and it is almost impossible to give 
exact prices. as so few buyers are to be found. The follow- 
ing figures fairly represent buyers’ and sellers’ ideas for de- 
liveries in buyers’ yards: 


ks. fC .. SPP rrererie, $12.00 to $12.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, nominal...... 16.00 to 17.00 
ES oon oc weiss dh bin owe a 15.00 to 16.00 
i cos ee sees os eee erens 15.00 to 15.50 
ED HE Seis wise Sanne wcie ve cwwne 21.00 to 22.00 
ee ee er ee 17.00 to 18.00 
Ee oo o's wa a Sb wes 6 Wk 12.00 to 12.50 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 14.00 to 15.00 
So PES are peer 12.50 to 13.00 
EY Ss os wa winleie Din 0 0 wb ei 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 2 Forge Fire Scrap...........0.0. 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 2 Forge Fire Scrap (Ordinary).... 9.00to 10.00 
ME Ms a's Oke e st casos ccdes 9.50to 9.75 
Axle Turnings, Choice Heavy........ 10.00 to 10.50 
Rae ei cline x 2 ag mals aie 6 ait 6.50to 6.75 
oo we. OS errs 10.00 to 10.50 
oo eT eT oe 10.00 to 1100 
—— 9+ 
Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., May 25, 1904.—( By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The past week has been a featureless one, and 
is simply a continuation of the condition that has existed 
for a month previous. Scarcely any buying has been done 
and the week has been sluggish in the extreme. The only 
inquiries of any importance which we note were for 12, 
tons of Nos. 3 and 4 Foundry from a Central Ohio con- 
sumer for July, August and September delivery ; a 4000-ton 
inquiry for Nos. 2 and 3 Foundry for a Northern Ohio 


‘Stove concern, and a 1000-ton inquiry for No. 2 Foundry 


for Louisville delivery. It is reported that some of the 
Southern furnaces have largely added to their stock during 
March and April, and the’ indications are that May will 
show a much larger accumulation. While prices remain 
practically the same as last week, the pulsation of the mar- 
ket has developed a weaker tendency, and there is no doubt 
that consumers are waiting for a further drop before 
making any future contracts. The readers of The Jron Age 
will remember that a week or two ago mention was made in 
these columns that the United States Cast Pipe & Steel 
Company were the only bidders for the Pipe for the new 
water works plant of this city. It was then stated that the 
bids were far in excess of the engineer’s estimates and that 
the same had been referred to him for recommendation. To- 
day we are advised that the bids were rejected, and new 
plans and specifications will be prepared and bids reopened. 
New bids for the laying of the Pipe have also been reopened 
until June 10. Freight rates from Hanging Rock district 
to Cincinnati, $1.15, and from Birmingham, $2.75. We 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: ’ 


Southern Coke, No. 1..... $12.50 to $ 


eee reer ee eG 


12.7 
Southern Coke, No. 2.... 12.00 to 12.2 


ee 11.50 to 11.75 
ae a RS re 11.00 to 11.25 
Southern Coke, Ne. 1 Soft............ 12.50 to 12.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............- 12.00 to 12.25 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 10.75 to 11.00 
Southern Coke, Mottled ............. 10.50 to 10.75 
fo Me errr 15.65 to 16.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1..........-- 13.15 to 13.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2..........++. 12.65 to 13.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 12.15to 12.65 


Car Wheel and Matlleable Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel.......- $16.25 to $16.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 15.80 to 16.30 


Coke.—There is very little Coke being moved. Demand 
is light and trade is quiet. We quote, f.o.b. ovens: Con- 
nellsville, $1.75 to $2. 


Plates and Bars.—Little is doing in the way of Fin- 
ished Material. Some inquiries, are developing, but there 
is no elasticity to the movement. We quote, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.40c., with half extras; 
the same in smaller lots, 1.70c., with full extras; Steel 
Bars, in carload lots, 1.48c., with half extras; the same in 
smaller lots, 1.80c., with full extras; Base Angles, 1.73c., in 
carload lots; Beams and Channels, in carload lots, 1.73c. ; 
Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 1.73c., in carload lots; in smaller 
lots, 2c.; Sheets, 16-gauge, in carload lots, 2.05c.; in smaller 
lots, 2.60c.; 14-gauge, in carload lots, 1.95c.; in smaller 
lots, 2.50c.; Steel Tire, % x 3-16 and heavier, 1.68c., in car- 
load lots. 


Old Material.—There is scarcely anything doing in this 
line excepting some transactions between dealers. We 
quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 
Railroad Wrought Scrap, $11 to $11.50 per. net ton; No. 1 
Cast Scrap, $9.25 per net ton; Iron Rails, $14.50 per gross 
ton; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $11 to $11.50 per gross 
ton; Iron Axles, $15 per net ton; Car Wheels, $11 to $11.50 
per gross ton; Heavy Melting Scrap, $11.50 per gross ton; 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, $11.50 to $12 per gross ton. 





Pittsburgh. 


ParK Buiiprne, May 25, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—There is no improvement whatever in the 
demand for Pig Iron, buying being practically at a standstill. 
Iron is being piled very rapidly at nearly all the blast fur- 
nace plants in the two valleys, and unless there is some 
betterment in the demand soon a number of stacks will have 
to blow out. F. F. Vandevort is handling the inquiries of 
the Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, but so far none 
of this tonnage has been placed. There is a good deal of 
pressure on the part of furnaces to sell, prompt, Iron and 
Bessemer for immediate shipment is freely offered at $12.50, 
Valley, or $13.35, Pittsburgh. Basic Iron is offered at $12, 
Valley, for prompt shipment. A local foundry is reported 
to have made a purchase of about 4000 tons of Northern 
No. 2 Foundry at a price very close to $13, Pittsburgh. 
There is some inquiry for Forge Iron, and local brands are 
held at about $12.50, Pittsburgh. We note sales of 800 tons 
at this price. 


Steel.—The market is very dull, and there are prac- 
tically no inquiries for either Billets or Bars. Persistent 
reports are that official prices of both Billets and Bars are 
being shaded from $1 to $2 a ton. Actual sales of Steel at 
official prices are very small, nearly all consumers being 
covered by sliding scale contracts, which, based on the pres- 
ent price of Bessemer Pig Iron, figure out $19.50 to 20 for 
Bessemer Billets and $20 to $21.50 for Open Hearth, de- 
pending on carbons. 


(By Mail.) 


The listing of Pig Iron warrants on New York exchanges, 
uttended by similar action on the Pittsburgh Stock Ex- 
change, has met with the disapproval of a number of makers 
of Pig Iron, and on Saturday, May 21, a meeting of the 
furnace owners of the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys and 
the Cleveland district was held in Cleveland, at which this 
action was severely condemned. The furnace owners be- 
lieve that trading in Pig Iron warrants on stock exchanges 
will have a detrimental effect on the Pig Iron market and 
will result in the introduction of Wall Street stock jobbing 
methods into the trade. The furnace owners decided at the 
above meeting to do all in their power to prevent the dealing 
in Pig Iron warrants as far as possible. 

As yet there has been no settlement of the labor troubles 
between the Masters’ and Pilots’ Union and the lake vesse! 
owners, with the result that so far not a ton of Ore has 
been brought down this year. Some boats have gone in 
commission on lumber and other products, but a settlement 
of the trouble seems as far off as when it first started. 
Whether this strike, if prolonged, will result in a scarcity 
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of Ore, remains to be seen. It is estimated that stocks of 
Ore in furnace yards and on docks are sufficient to meet o'l 
furnace requirements until July 1, but if the trouble is not 
arranged by that time, there may be some difficulty in get- 
ting deliveries of Ore. 

‘The inquiry of the Lake Superior Company has reached 
some of the Valley furnace owners, who have quoted $12.50, 
Valley, on this business. As yet, however, nothing has come 
of the inquiry. The Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company 
are in the market for off Bessemer and Foundry Iron, but 
have not as yet bought any metal. Reports are that a local 
foundry interest has bought in the past week about 4000 
tons of Northern No. 2 Foundry Iron, deliveries commenc- 
ing this month, and at a very low price. The nominal price 
of Bessemer Iron is $12.50, Valley, but there are no inquir‘es 
worthy of mention in the market. There is very little new 
tonnage in Steel, and persistent reports are that the pool 
price is being shaded about $2 a ton on both Billets and 
Sheet Bars. In Finished Iron and Steel the demand con- 
tinues quiet, purchases being altogether in small lots for 
actual needs. It is the general opinion that the summer 
and fall months in the Iron trade will be quiet, but with 
good crops this year a big business is expected next year. 
The action of the Pennsylvania Railroad in laying off more 
than 2000 men has a depressing effect and indicates that 
this great trunk line is out of the market as a buyer of mate 
rial, except what it must have for actual needs. Other rail- 
road systems are laying off men wherever possible, and this 
emphasizes the belief that the railroads will continue to 
place orders only for such materials as they must actually 
have. 

Muck Bar.—We do not hear of any inquiries in the 
market for Muck Bar, which has been very dull for some 
time. Neutral Muck Bar, made from all Pig Iron, is held 
at $25 to $25.50, Pittsburgh. Inferior grades are offered 
at lower prices. 

Skelp.—A fair amount of tonnage is being placed in 
Skelp, and the mills are pretty well filled for this and next 
month. We quote Grooved Iron Skelp at 1.45c. to 1.50c.; 
Sheared, 1.50c. to 1.55¢c., and Grooved and Sheared Steel 
Skelp at 1.40c., Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails.—A local contract placed during the week 
was one for 500 tons for the Monongahela Connecting Rail- 
road, owned by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. 
There are inquiries in the market for about 10,000 tons of 
Rails for delivery in Western Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. Part of this tonnage is for suburban traction lines. 
Mills continue to equalize freights on the small amount of 
tonnage that is being placed. We quote Standard Sections 
at $28. Low prices continue to be made on Light Rails, 
30 to 45 Ib. selling at about $21.25, maker’s mill. 


Structural Steel.—Tonnage is improving to some ex- 
tent, among contracts placed in the past week being two 
viaducts for the Queen & Crescent, for the Cincinnati South- 
ern division, calling for about 2200 tons. The viaduct for 
the Wabash Railroad, about 2000 tons, will likely be placed 
this week. Other jobbers in the market are the Gazette 
Building in this city, about 500 tons, and a suspension 
bridge at East Liverpool, Ohio, calling for about 1000 tons 
of Steel and about the same of cables. Actual tonnage 
placed this month compares very favorably with last month 
and the general outlook for the building trade is fair. We 
quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 
15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.; Zees, 
1.60c.; Tees, 1.60c.; Steel Bars, 1.60c., half extras, at mill; 
Universal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. 


Plates.—The demand still continues light and none of 
the mills are running to anything like full capacity. It was 
expected that some business would develop before this from 
the Steel car interests, but tonnage from this source has been 
very small for some time. There are persistent reports that 
the official price of Plates is sometimes shaded, but this is 
probably done by mills outside of the association and on 
gauges lighter than 4 inch. We quote: Tank Plate, \4- 
inch thick and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., at mill, 
Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, A. B. 
M. A., and ordinary Fire Box, 1.80c.; Still Bottom, 1.90c. ; 
Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and up to 3c; 
Plates over 100 inches to 110 inches in width, not less than 
de. per 100 lbs. extra; Plates over 110 inches to 115 inches 
wide, not less than 10c. extra; Plates over 120 inches to 125 
inches wide, aot less than 25c. extra; Plates over 125 inches 
to 130 inches wide, not less than 50c. extra; Plates over 130 
inches wide, not less than $1 extra; Plates 3-16 inch in thick- 
ness, $2 extra; gauges No. 7 and 8, $3 extra: No. 9, $5 
extra. Above prices are on carload lots, f.o.b. at mill, Pitts- 
burgh, with 5c. extra for less than carload lots; terms, net 
cash in 30 days, and for all points of delivery in the United 
States except the Pacific Coast. 

Sheets.—It is understood that the new Sheet scale 
adopted by the Amalgamated Association, and to be effective 
from July 1, calls for a reduction in wages of only 10 per 
cent. over the 1903-04 scale. If this is true, it is possible 
some of the union Sheet mills will refuse to sign it, as they 
are now working under an 18 per cent. reduction over the 
1903-04 scale. There is a fair demand for Sheets, some 
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mills reporting that they are entering a good deal of tonnage, 
while others state that their orders are mostly small lots for 
prompt shipment. It is a fact, however, that some of the 
Sheet mills are sold up for several months ahead and are 
operating to full capacity. Reports of very low prices on 
Sheets are not confirmed, and, if made, are probably on 
Sheets that are made from part Scrap. We quote as fol- 
lows: No. 26 Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass through 
cold rolls, 2.05c. to 2.10ce.; No. 27, 2.10e. to 2.15c., and No. 
28, 2.20c. to 2.25c., f.o.b. at mill, for carload lots. Galva- 
nized Sheets are held at 2.85c. for No. 26, 3.04c. for No. 27 
and 3.23c. for No. 28, in carload lots, for ordinary specifica- 
tions. 

Bars.—A little better demand for Bars is reported from 
the car shops, a number of the Western roads having recently 
placed good sized contracts for freight cars, which have re- 
sulted in some of the Bar mills entering a good deal of ton- 
nage for Bars. The general demand is light and is not up 
to the capacity of the mills by any means. The mills have 
a fair amount of work ahead, but unless tonnage picks up 
shortly, in the near future some of them will be short of 
work by July 1. We quote Iron Bars at 1.35c. to 1.40c., 
Pittsburgh, and Steel Bars at 1.35c., Pittsburgh, in carload 
and larger lots, with the usual differentials for less than 
carloads. On Open Hearth Bars $1 a ton advance is 
charged. 

Hoops and Cotton Ties.—A fair amount of tonnage is 
being placed, but the mills are working mostly on contracts. 
We quote Steel Hoops at 1.40c. and Steel Bands at 1.30¢c. 
to 1.35c., extras as per Steel card. 

Merchant Pipe.—The Pipe trade continues quite satis- 
factory, there being a moderate amount of new tonnage, 
while all the mills have a good many contracts booked which 
will take some time to fill. Prices are fairly firm, but are 
sometimes shaded, depending on the order. Basing discounts 
to consumers in carloads, however, which are sometimes 
shaded, are as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 





Steel. , — Iron. —~ 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent 
%, % and % inch..... 68 58 66 56 
% inch ees 61 69 59 
uy to 6 imches........ 75 65 73 63 
7 to 12 inches.... 71 61 68 58 


Extra strong, plain ends, 
% to & tmches......«. 67 57 64 54 
Double extra strong, 
plain ends, \ to 8 
DE tesvictenantes OO 49 56 46 
Boiler Tubes.—The demand is more active than for 
some time, but there is some unevenness in prices. Consum 
ers’ discounts in carloads, but which are shaded, are as 
follows : 
Boiler Tubes. 


Steel. lron. 
PROUT VENI 64 6s eh eo ces sattawew ees 42% 39 
1% to 2% inches wearin a aes a latbieiied 5514 38 
2%, inches... ; ch oo Ow ee 43 
» ROS er eee ere eer 641% 50% 
PP COR acrid bas bore sabia wenanda 55% 38 


Merchant Steel.—New tonnage is only fair, orders be- 
ing confined mostly to small lots for actual needs. Specifica- 
tions on contracts are coming in at a fairly satisfactory 
rate. Prices are reasonably firm, but without special change. 
We quote: Hexagon Steel Bars, 1.60c. for Bessemer and 
1.65c. for Open Hearth; Plow Slabs, %-inch and heavier, 
1.65c.; Tire Steel, smooth finish, % x 3-16 and larger, 1.65c., 
flat; Plow Steel, 6 inches and under, 1.40c. for Bessemer and 
1.45¢. for Open Hearth; Carriage Spring Steel, 1.75c.; Rail- 
way Spring Steel, 500 tons and over, 1.60c; carloads, 1.65c. ; 
Small Angles, Channels and Tees, under 3 inches on either 
leg, 1.45c., base; Toe Calk, 1.85c. to 1.90c. We note a fairly 
good demand for Shafting, which is held at 52 per cent. off 
in carloads and 47 per cent. in less than carloads, delivered 
in base territory. 


Tin Plate.—The demand continues quite active and all 
the mills are well sold up to July 1 or later. We quote 100- 
lb. Coke Ternes at $3.40 per box, Pittsburgh. 


Spelter.—There is only a moderate demand and prices 
are easier. For June shipment we quote Prime Western 


Spelter at 5.03l4c. to 5.0514c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—The market continues very 
dull and there is practically no buying. Prices are purely 
nominal and we quote: Heavy Melting Stock at $11.75 to 
$12 in gross tons. No. 1 Wrought Scrap is about $13, net; 
Malleable Scrap, $11.75 to $12, gross tons; Cast Iron Bor- 
ings, $5.75 to $6, gross tons; Turnings, $7.50 to $8, gross 
tons, and Bundled Sheet Scrap, $9.25 to $9.50, gross tons, 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Coke.—tThere is a fairly good demand for Furnace Coke, 
but from the foundry trade is quiet. Strictly Connellsville 
Furnace Coke is held at $1.60 to $1.65, but resales have 
recently been made as low as $1.50 a ton. Connellsville 
72-hour Foundry Coke is quoted at $2 a ton, but this is 
shaded. Both Furnace and Foundry Cokes made outside the 
Connellsville region are being sold at lower prices, Furnace 
being offered at $1.40 to $1.45 and Foundry at $1.65 to 
$1.85 a ton. There are 28,686 ovens in the Upper and 
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Lower Connellsville regions, and of these 23,129 were active 
last week. 


The Liggett Spring & Axle Company, with works at 
Monongahela, Pa., have opened offices in rooms 905-906 Park 
Building, Pittsburgh. This concern have recently built a 
large plant at Monongahela for the manufacture of springs 
and axles which is now in full operation. 


The Pittsburgh offices of the McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Company has been removed to room 812 Park 
Building. They have two plants, one at Rankin and the 
other at Pottstown, Pa. 


The Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, with works 
at West Homestead, Pa., have opened an Eastern office in 
room 714 Singer Building, New York city, with John A. 
Schroeder in charge. 

- a OG 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 23, 1904. 

During the past week the market for Iron has moved 
in the same rut that has characterized it of late. It was 
dull and almost lifeless. There were some orders received, 
but in number and in volume they had a retail flavor. All 
the interests reported the same condition. It was not a 
question of some doing fairly well in the way of orders, 
while others had to put up with water hauls in the way 
of orders, but all of them were in the same boat, without 


a sail in sight to encourage business. 

There was a whisper afloat that for a desirable order in 
magnitude, from desirable sources, $9.50 could be shaded. 
If anything of the kind was worked, it was sealed with the 
seal of secrecy. There was some inquiry on the part of 
Pipe interests, but all the Pig Iron people say that they 
made no purchases, intimating that they wanted to be kept 
in touch with the market as they would take on some Iron 
whenever conditions reached a favorable point. Some are 
naming $9 as the figure that would stimulate buying. No. 3 
Foundry is quoted openly at $9, and it looks as if that 
price could be shaded. Gray Forge is openly quoted at 
$8.75, and it was intimated to your correspondent that 
with a desirable order $8.50 could be worked. There were 
some orders for special analysis Iron and prices ranged 
about as has heretofore been quoted. As they were insig- 
nificant there is very little mention of them. 

The disturbances in the lake region encourage the be- 
lief in some quarters that they will have the effect of start- 
ing some buying and thus give some stimulus to the market. 
It badly needs it. 

Basic Iron is very quiet, and some could be had at the 
current value of No. 2 Foundry. 

No. 3 Furnace, which went into commission at Thomas 
the middle of March, is again out of commission and will 
probably be out for three weeks pending repairs, principally 
relining. 

The difficulty between the Tennessee Company and the 
miners at the Blocton Coal mines is as yet in statu quo. 
At a meeting of the district camp yesterday the action of 
the miners was pronounced irregular and in violation of 
their contract, and they were ordered back to work pending 
the settlement of the difficulty according to regular methods. 

We are now near the time for the annual convention 
of the miners of this district and speculation is rife as to 
the demands that will be made. From one source it is 
learned that they will ask for a two years’ contract, com- 
mencing in July, at existing rates, while the operators will 
ask for a revision of the present contract and somewhat lower 
rates. From another source it is learned that the miners 
in favor of a flat scale will strongly insist upon its adoption, 
and in this they will find some support from those operators 
who mine Coal for the general market, and to whom the 
present sliding scale is of no advantage. Some apprehension 
is felt that there will be a good deal of trouble in harmoniz- 
ing the conflicting interests. 

Months ago these letters announced that the [Illinois 
Central Railroad was planning to have a terminal here to 
secure a part of the tonnage of the district. Arrangements 
have been concluded by which this object is attained. The 
Illinois Central secures to the ’Frisco system the means of 
entrance into New Orleans, and in return the ’Frisco sys- 
tem gives to the Illinois Central the open sesame over their 
tracks to this district. This will occasion some extension 
of the terminal facilities here, and in turn will add greatly 
to the work that is being done. This makes Birmingham 
the terminal of six or seven trunk lines of railroads, with 
at least two more that will in time be added. 

Progress is being made on the terminal here of the Sea- 
board Air Line, but the work is so heavy that it, will not 
be completed until late in the year. 

Coke is in pretty fair supply and is quoted at $2.50, at 
ovens. Small lots are bringing up to $2.75, but there cannot 
be said to be an active demand. 
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Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, Onto, May 24, 1904. 


Iron Ore.—No engagements for the transportation of 
Ore down the lakes have been made. The shippers are dis- 
posed to make contracts to cover what may be expected to 
move during the season, although they have made no ad- 
vances. The vessel owners are inclined to run their boats 
wild this year. They understand that with the season de- 
layed until now, without any shipments or Ore, there is a 
big chance for high rates in the fall. The fight with the 
masters and pilots shows no signs of ending. Business has 
not advanced to the point where the running of boats is 
really imperative, and until such a time the owners will 
hold steady. It looks very much now as if an ultimate 
victory for the masters might be safely predicted. 

Pig Iron.—Some of the furnace owners in this territory 
have been getting inquiries, showing that foundrymen are 
willing to buy as far as a year ahead, provided they can get 
such delivery at current prices, but such inquiry has a 
speculative air about it, inasmuch as it is not supported 
by any heavy current buying. There is not much Foundry 
Iron left for first-half delivery, but what there is finds a 
fairly ready sale at current prices, although the general tone 
of the market is toward weakness. In Basic and Bessemer 
there is very little being done locally. Prices have been 
weakening slightly, and the market is about represented by 
quotations of $12.25 to $12.75, in the valleys. The Coke 
situation is very easy. The railroads are able to make 
prompt shipments. We quote Pig Iron prices, f.o.b. cars, 
Cleveland, as follows: 


Northern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........$14.00 to $14.25 
Northern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 13.50 to 13.75 
Nortnern Coke, No. 3 Foundry........ 13.00 to 13.25 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ 14.35 to 14.60 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 13.60 to 138.85 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........... 14.10 to 14.35 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Bott... .secoss- 13.60 to 13.85 
Jackson County, 8 per cent. Silicon.... 16.50 to 17.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1........ . - * 
Southern Charcoal, No. 1.......-2.ee¢- 19.50 to 20.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal.............. 16.50 to 17.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There has been a little 
better call for Structural Steel, but buyers are still disposed 
to cover their needs by purchases at the time the need arises. 
That, in fact, seems to be a feature prevailing all through 
the market. On contracts the specification for Shapes is a 
little heavier than it was. The Plate trade is flat. The dull 
season has attacked the Bar situation. At points where the 
competition is strong the producer meets the prices made 
by cutting off some of the freight rates. Bar Iron is held 
up more by the cost of production than by the conditions 
of the market, producers preferring to discontinue operations 
rather than to sell at prices below recent quotations. The 
Sheet market is a little easier. Small concerns are still 
shading prices to get business and often the dealer has to 
meet the competition by paying the freight rate himself. 
The trend of affairs in Billets is toward a little stronger 
market, although it is understood that some cuts have been 
made by the smaller concerns. The association price of 
$23.50, Cleveland, holds nominally. A little better demand 
is reported for Standard Steel Rails, and the specifications 
through Cleveland have been somewhat improved. The 
Hoop and Band market is a little easier, although prices 
hold steady. 

Old Material.—Prices are uncertain. The necessity to 
sell quickly has caused some dealers to make a sacrifice. We 
quote as follows, all gross tons: Old Steel Rails, $12 to $13; 
Old Car Wheels, $12.50 to $13.50; Heavy Melting Steel. 
$12 to $13. All net tons: Cast Borings, $4 to $4.50; No. 1 
Busheling, $10.50 to $11; No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $11 to, 
$11.50; Wrought Turnings, $6.50 to $7; Iron Car Axles. 
$16 to $17; No. 1 Cast, $10.50 to $11.50; Stove Plate, $7.50 
to $8.50. 

—_—_ oO 

The Merchant Marine Commission have begun the 
series of hearings announced shortly after the appoint- 
ment of the members. The first hearing was held in this 
city on Monday to Wednesday morning of this week. 
The commission will sit in Philadelphia on Thurs- 
day, in Baltimore on Friday, and in Boston on June 1. 
Subcommittees are to visit Norfolk, New Orleans, De- 
troit, Buffalo, Seattle and other ports. The hearing in 
this city developed a great deal of interesting testimony 
bearing upon the desirability of some form of assistance 
in the rehabilitation of American deep sea shipping. Ar- 
guments were advanced both in favor of direct subsidies 
and discriminating duties. Those who gave their testi- 
mony comprised shipbuilders and shipowners. Judging 
from the reports relative to the facts brought out, it ap- 
pears likely that the investigation will result in the 
gathering of important information. Evidently the 
members of the commission are going at it with the de 
termination to develop a practical method of handling 
this question. 
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PERSONAL. 


Lewis F. Shoemaker & Co., Harrison Building, Phila- 
delphia, owners of the Schuylkill Bridge Works, Potts- 
town, Pa., announce the opening of an Eastern office at 
902 Chapel street, New Haven, Conn., in charge of Lewis 
D. Rights. Mr. Rights served a number of years as en- 
gineer with the Berlin Iron Bridge Company and their 
successors, the American Bridge Company, and may 
therefore be considered especially fitted to deal with en- 

‘ gineering problems in that territory. 

William Lodge and Henry Dreses, of Cincinnati, while 
out taking a drive last Wednesday had the misfortune 
to break an axle, which threw them out, bruising them 
slightly, but doing no serious damage. This is the second 
accident that Mr. Lodge has met with in the past few 
months from the same cause. 

W. G. Mather of Cleveland has been elected a director 
of the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad Company, to suc- 
ceed the late M. A. Hanna. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
National Steel & Wire Company, New Haven, Conn., H. 
E. Huntington was elected a member of the Executive 
Committee and C. E. Graham was elected treasurer. 

A. C. Dann has resigned his position as assistant 
superintendent of the Janesville Machinery Company, 
Janesville, Wis. 

Frank J. Hearne, president of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company, Pueblo, Col., was a vistitor in Pittsburgh 
last week. Mr. Hearne believes that the iron trade will 
be very quiet for the next few months. He attributes 
this condition largely to the fact that railroads are not 
making purchases. 

Three of the engineers of the famous Rombach steel 
works in Lorraine, A. Fuerth, W. Schemmann and F. 
Jorkar, are now in this country to study its methods of 
manufacture. 

E. M. Griffiths of C. W. Burton Griffiths & Co., the 
well-known London machinery merchants, is now in New 
York. He will remain at the Manhattan Hotel until the 
30th inst., and can be afterward addressed care of the 
General Electric Company at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exhibition, St. Louis. 

W. B. Dickson, second vice-president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, is due from Europe on the 
“ Oceanic ” to-day. 

Robert W. Flenniken of the Cherry Valley Iron Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, will sail for Europe on May 28 and will 
take an automobile tour on the Continent. 

Fred. Ainge, for eight years private secretary to 
Thomas McDonald, superintendent of the Ohio Works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, has 
resigned and has gone to Pittsburgh to enter the office of 
W. A. Bostwick, metallurgical engineer for the inspection 
department of the company. 

James B. Bailey, general manager of the Central Iron 
& Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pa., entertained the mem- 
bers of the Cut Nail Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States at a planked. shad dinner at Inglenook, 
near’ Harrisburg, last week. 

E. Euto and R. Umato of Japan visited the plants of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company at Steelton, Pa., last 
week. They have been appointed by their Government to 
visit the large steel works of the United States for the 
purpose of acquiring information as to American 
methods. 

—_3--o___ 

The Clairton Sale Concluded.—The final papers in 
the transfer of the three blast furnaces and open hearth 
steel plant of the Clairton Steel Company to the United 
States Steel Corporation have been signed and the plants 
ure now being operated on account of the latter. At the 
time the receivers were discharged, last week, the officials 
of the Clairton Steel Company, consisting of W. P. Sny- 
der, president, and George L. Brown, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, resigned their positions. George G. 
Thorp, who has been manager of the open hearth plant 
at Clairton, continues in his position. There was some 
objection to the discharge of the receivers of the Clairton 
Steel Company by the Mesta Machine Company, who had 
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u Claim for machinery furnished, but upon assurance of 
the court that this claim would be settled within a 
reasonable time, and not on the basis on which the gen- 
eral creditors are being paid, the court made an order 
discharging the receivers. 
—_———_9-+-o—___—_ 
National Metal Trades Association Notes. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 23, 1904.—A meeting of the 
Citizens’ Alliance, organized recently by Commissioner 
Du Brul at Memphis, has been called to consider the dy- 
namite outrage which was perpetrated on the J. G. Duke 
Machine Company’s shop on the evening of May 20. It 
is presumed that this bold attempt to destroy their estab- 
lishment was made by some person dissatisfied with the 
company’s desire to conduct their business on the open 
shop principle. 

The commissioner of the association has been in- 
formed that the members of Egypt Lodge, No. 665, at 
Duquoin, Ill., have been notified that they will not re- 
ceive the support of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. 

The pattern makers in the employ of the Remmers 
Pattern Company and the union pattern makers employed 
by the Wagoner Mfg. Company went out on strike May 
20. ’ 

The New York Metal Trades Association have opened 
an employment bureau at 30 Cortlandt street. They have 
148 men registered as applicants to take the places of men 
out on strike, and all of their members employing boiler 
makers have been requested to send representatives to 
this bureau. It would appear that general dissatisfaction 
has entered the ranks of the Boiler Makers’ Union be- 
cause of the nonpayment of strike benefits which be- 
came due May 18. 

The new form of certificate of recommendation issued 
by the association to good workmen of fair character who 
have proved their loyalty to their employers by having 
been faithful to them during the labor difficulty will be 
ready for issuance the latter part of this week. 

Arrangements have been completed for the meeting of 
the Administrative Council, which will take place at the 
commissioner’s office in the Union Trust Building on May 
30 and 31. At this meeting the various changes to the by- 
laws suggested at the convention at Philadelphia will be 
given consideration. 

Plans are being formulated for rendering immediate 
assistance to the Chicago members in the event of there 
heing a strike at that point. 

——_——_.---————— 
Cleveland Improvements of the American Steel 


& Wire Company. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 24, 1904.—The officers of the 
American Steel & Wire Company were through here the 
latter part of last week on their inspection trip. They 
were headed by W. P. Palmer, president of the com- 
pany. The report had been abroad that orders had been 
issued closing the Newburg mill, to be followed by the 
closing of all of the mills at that point. This was 
officially denied. 

While the officials were here they inspected the New- 
burg & South Shore Railroad. This is a line 6 miles 
in length, built to connect the furnaces of the company 
located along the Cuyahoga River with the steel works 
at Newburg. The work on the construction of this line 
started April 13 last year and was completed shortly 
before noon of last Friday. The purpose of this line is 
to convey the metal from the furnaces to the steel mill 
without the necessity of paying the switching charges 
demanded by the Cleveland railways. The construction 
of this railroad has been the occasion for no end of con- 
jecture. The most persistent of these reports has been 
that the line is to be a part of a railroad connecting the 
Newburg and the Lorain mills. By the @onstruction of 
the line from Newburg to Central Furnace the worst 
part of the topographical difficulties around Cleveland 
has been overcome. Regardless of the fact that a high 
bluff intervenes, the 6 miles of line have been laid with 
a low grade track the entire length, several extensive 
cuts having been made. 
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New York. 


New York, May 25, 1904. 

Pig Iron.—Only a very moderate volume of business has 
been done during the past week and the market is weaker. 
Both Southern and Northerr Irons are being offered at 
lower figures than before. We quote: Northern No. 1, $15 
to $15.25; No. 2 Foundry, $14.25 to $14.75, and Gray 
Forge, $13 to $13.25, tidewater. Tennessee and Alabama 
brands are $13 to $13.50 for No. 2 Foundry and $12.50 to 
$13 for No. 3 Foundry. 

Steel Rails.—One of the leading mills nas taken during 
the past two weeks an aggregate of about 25,000 tons of 
orders, largely for the Western trade. On the whole the 
market is exceedingly quiet. There has been great activity 
in Light Rails recently, at the expense, however, of values. 
which have declined further until $21 to $23 is freely done 
at mill. Standard Sections remain unchanged at $28, at mill. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—About 1700 gross tons of 4 to 24 
inch Pipe will be let at Newark, N. J., on Thursday, and 
about 4100 tons of 6 to 18 inch Pipe will be let at Hudson, 
N. Y., on Saturday. One of the independent companies re- 
cently secured a contract for 544 miles of Pipe. These let- 
tings show that some little business is coming forward, but 
manufacturers are nevertheless not anticipating any unusual 
activity this year, as general trade conditions are not par- 
ticularly favorable. The lower tendency of prices on Pig 
Iron will naturally cause buyers of Pipe to defer purchasing 
any more than they actually need. Pipe manufacturers 
state that they have this year enjoyed a particularly good 
demand from gas companies. Last year the trade in Gas 
Pipe was not up to its usual volume. This year, however, 
the gas companies throughout the country have quite gen- 
erally made extensions in their service and have taken a 
large tonnage in the aggregate. Prices on carload lots are 
still about $28 per gross ton for 6 to 10 inch and $27 for 
12-inch upward, at tidewater, but can be shaded on desirable 
orders. Special prices are quoted on large lots. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Structural business is ex- 
ceedingly quiet. The only railroad work reported for the 
past week was 1200 tons of bridge work placed by a Western 
railroad. The building trade shows no improvement. Many 
projects are under consideration, but investors are in no 
hurry to place contracts, being undoubtedly influenced by 
the slack demand for Iron and Steel, which they expect to 
lead to lower prices. The large bridge shops are still sup- 
plied with a fair amount of work taken several months 
since, but the orders now being received are far from 
balancing the deliveries made. The Plate trade shows no 
improvement, but sales agents are hoping for some buying 
to follow the early settlement of the boilermakers’ strike, 
which now appears to be assured. Bar Iron is in light de- 
mand, but prices are firmly held. The Eastern Bar Iron 
manufacturers held a meeting in this city on May 19 and 
decided to maintain their prices on the basis of 1.35c., Pitts- 
burgh, which equals 1.4914c., New York. Practically all 
the leading makers of Bar Iron in the East were present. 
We quote at tidewater as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles 
and Zees, 1.74%4c. to 2c.; Tees, 1.7914c. to 2c.; Bulb Angles 
and Deck Beams, 1.8416c. to 2.05c. Sheared Plates in car- 
load lots are 1.74%4c. to 1.85c. for Tank, 1.84%4c. to 2c. for 
Flange, 1.9414c. to 2.10c. for Marine, and 1.94l4c. to 2.50c. 
for Fire Box, according to specifications. Refined Bar Iron 
and Soft Steel Bars, 1.4914c. 


Old Material.—Almost nothing is being done in Old 
Material, and dealers of long experience assert that they 
have never seen the market so dull as at present. Under the 
circumstances it is difficult to quote prices, but the following 
quotations are given as being about what holders might be 
able to realize per gross ton, New York and vicinity: 


Old Tree. BO cas 6s ocd sd cicseccres «eB we RISO 
Oid Steel Rails, long lengths......... 12.50 to 13.00 
Olid Steel Rails, short pieces........ 10.50 to 11.00 
NN ES er eerrree 17.00 to 18.00 
ie oS ae A 11.50 to 12.00 
ee ee oe (NOs oss ies Bs ce De BH 15.50 to 16.00 
OR ee ae eee 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Iron......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Re rer 11.00 to 11.50 
OE UD 65s Ck hn a venta beacon’ 8.00 to 8.50 
ET EMME BOD. sisi ca weed seee 6.50 to 7.00 
Ss vn Sa As Ws OR Ee Ks od we 4.00to 4.25 
ES? SND is | winlas wae cues Rb 6.00 to 6.50 
OO eee ee 10.00 to 11.00 


ES x's wih ao coun Beane ea. «chee 8.50 to 9.00 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway will 
soon begin the work of completing a branch which will 
be about seven miles long and will give the line an en- 
trance into portions of New Castle, Pa., which are re- 
zarded as important both by manufacturers and railroad 
men. The large plant of the New Castle Portland Cement 
Company will be reached by it. The road now has tracks 
to several of the largest iron plants in the city. 
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Metal Market. 
New York, May 25, 1904. 

Pig Tin.—In the absence of business here, and follow- 
ing a sharp decline of the London market, prices fell stead- 
ily throughout the entire week under review. At this writ- 
ing the market is easy and business is exceedingly dull. 
(Quotations are as follows: Spot and May, 27.50c. to 27.75c. ; 
June, 27.30c. to 27.50c. London, £124 2s. 6d. for 
spot and £123 12s. 6d. for futures. The arrivals thus far 
this month amount to 2075 tons, and it is figured that 3389 
tons are afloat. 


Copper.—The market is very dull and weak and prices 
have again been reduced. No interest whatever is taken in 
the article, consumers being very backward with their 
specifications. Quotations are as follows: Lake, 18c. to 
13.12\%ec.; Electrolytic, 12.75c. to 13¢c.; Casting, 12.50c. to 
12.75¢c. ‘he London market also declined considerably, as 
compared with last week, the closing cables to-day being as 
follows: Spot, £56 7s. 6d.; futures, £56 10s.; Best Selected, 
£60 15s. The last named quotation shows a decline of 10 
shilings, as compared with last week. The exports thus far 
this month have aggregated 11,186 tons. It is estimated that 
at the end of this month the exportation will amount to 
about 13,000 tons, which, while being large in comparison 
with the figures of a year ago, will show a decrease as com- 
pared to the extraordinary shipments of the last few months. 

Pig Lead.—On Friday last the American Smelting & 
Refining Company reduced their basis price from 4.50c. to 
4.35c. These prices are quoted, however, for lots of 50 tons 
or more, shipments to be made at the option of the company 
within two to four weeks. Goods ordered on this basis in 
this market, it is figured, will not arrive very much inside 
of six weeks; consequently the prices for stock ex-store 
are somewhat higher than those quoted by the American 
Company. The price quoted in this market for strict spot 
ranges from 4.45c. to 4.50c. The St. Louis market shows a 
decline to 4.2714c., and London has declined to £11 13s. 9d. 

Spelter is very weak and lower. Business is on a very 
small scale and the market is generally without interest. 
Spot is quoted here 5c. to 5.10c., and sales have been made 
for June delivery at 4.95c. St. Louis telegraphs sellers at 
4.90¢c., and the London market has declined 2 shillings 6 
pence to £22. 


Antimony.—There has been a general reduction in 


prices. .Cookson’s is offered at 7.50c., Hallett’s 7c., and others 
6.12%4c. The demand is very slight. 

Nickel.—The usual amount of business is passing and 
prices are firm, large lots being quoted at 40c. to 45c. and 
smaller quantities at 50c. to 60c. 


Quicksilver.—The market is quiet, with ample stocks 
and a demand of moderate proportions. Flasks of 76% lbs. 
are quoted at $45. The London price to-day is £8 2s. 64d. 


Tin Plate.—The market is unchanged, with a fair de- 
mand reported. Quotations are very firm, on the basis of 
$3.45 per box for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, f.0.b. mill, equiva- 
lent to $3.64, New York. The Welsh market is 1% pence. 
lower at 11 shillings 6 pence, f.o.b. Swansea. 


> 


The Worcester Metal Trades Association.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Worcester Metal Trades Association, 
Worcester, Mass., was held May 24. More than 50 gen- 
tlemen, representing most of the important metal indus- 
tries of the city, were present. President C. W. Hobbs 
was in the chair. There was no formal programme 
beyond the business meeting. The election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: President, F. FE. Reed of the F. E. Reed 
Company; first vice-president, George F. Brooks of the 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Company; second vice- 
president, Milton P. Higgins of the Norton Emery Wheel 
Company and the Plunger Elevator Company; treasurer, 
Enoch Earle of P. Blaisdell & Co.; secretary, Charles F. 
Marble of the Curtis & Marble Machine Company ; coun- 
cillors, C. W. Hobbs of the Hobbs Mfg. Company, E. M. 
Woodward of the Woodward & Powell Planer Company, 
Paul B. Morgan of the Morgan Construction Company, 
and Reginald Washburn of the Wire Goods Company. It 
was voted to continue the Worcester Labor Bureau. Af- 
ter a general discussion and the acceptance of reports the 
evening was given over to social enjoyment. 

lineata tialciaaiainatiainni 

The contracts for the construction of the two mam- 
moth turbine transatlantic liners that the Cunard Com- 
pany are going to operate between Liverpool and New 
York have been signed. These great ships, which the 
Cunards insist must be the fastest vessels that ever plied 
the Atlantic, will be built by John Brown & Co. and 
Swan, Hunter & Wigham, Richardson. It is said that 
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the turbines in these steamships will be the largest port- 
able engines in the world, those in each ship being capable 
of developing over 64,000 horse-power, or more than the 
horse-power of the electric station of the Manhattan Ele- 
vated Railway, New York. 


—_—————_ + @___—__ 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The trend of the market was upward during the greater 
part of the week, with quite a sharp advance on Saturday 
and Monday. The cause of the advance was the subsidence 
of pressure to sell, with a simultaneous movement among 
those who had sold short to secure profits. At the same time 
the Tennessee Company issued a very satisfactory report 
covering their operations for the company’s last. fiscal year. 
The range of prices on active stocks during this period of 
firmness was as follows: Car & Foundry common 16% to 17, 
preferred 6914 to 7084; Locomotive common 1714 to 20%, 
preferred 81 to 82%; Colorado, 28 to 294; Republic pre- 
ferred 37% to 40; Tennessee Coal, 32 to 35; United States 
Steel common 8% to 914, preferred 51% to 5514, new 5’s 
72% to 735%. On Tuesday morning the market weakened 
under unfavorable reports regarding the outlook in the iron 
trade. An incident of the week was the appearance of 
some transactions in the stock “ when issued”’ of the new 
cempany to succeed the United States Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. Sales were made on the curb in New York at 4% 
to 64% for the common and 29 to 32 for the preferred. Last 
sales of active stocks, up to 1.30 p.m. on Wednesday, were 
as follows: American Car & Foundry common 17, preferred 
7034 ; Locomotive common 19%, preferred 81; Colorado, 28% ; 
Pressed Steel common 25, preferred 67; Railway Spring com- 
mon 16, preferred 73; Republic common 6%, preferred 39; 
Sloss-Sheffield common 35%, preferred 82; Tennessee Coal 
3314; United States Steel common, 91%, preferred 53%, new 
5’s 73. 

The certificate of incorporation for the Lake Superior 
Corporation, the new company intended to take over the 
properties of the defunct Consolidated Lake Superior Com- 
pany, was filed in the office of the Secretary of State, at 
Trenton, N. J.. May 19. The company’s capital in starting 
is fixed at $2,000,000, which will later be increased to $40,- 


Dividends.—National Lead Company have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable June 15. 

a 


The Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Company. 
—It is stated that the directors of the Niagara, Lockport 
& Ontario Power Company have decided to press to com- 
pletion their power canal and plant in spite of the fact 
that Governor Odell has vetoed the bill extending the 
company’s powers and field of operations. A force of 
men was placed at work on the canal last week. Ata 
recent meeting of the Board of Directors a stockholders’ 
meeting was called for the purpose of increasing the 
capital stock of the company to $10,000,000, and authorize 
a bond issue. Paul T. Brady of Syracuse, Cassius M. 
Wicker of New York and Robert E. Drake of Syracuse 
were elected to the directorate to fill vacancies. 


+e 


Machinists’ Strike at Chicago.—Cuicaco, May 25, 
1904.—(By Telegraph.)—In spite of prolonged efforts to 
bring about a settlement the machinists’ unions of Chi- 
cago have inaugurated a strike, the first men to be called 
out being from the Goss Printing Press Company. It is 
understood that instead of declaring a general strike the 
unions will concentrate their efforts against this one firm, 
with a view to breaking, if possible, the solid ranks of the 
Metal Trades Association, of which the Goss Company are 
prominent members. 

—__—»-e—___—_—_- 


The fiftieth anniversary of the formation of the 
Thomas Iron Company will be celebrated at Hokendan- 
qua, Pa., on June 1, by the stockholders of the company 
and invited guests. 


Reports from Port Arthur, Ontario, state that a fleet 
of turbine driven steamships is to be placed on the great 
lakes by British capital. Plans for vessels 250 feet long 
and of Welland Canal dimensions as to beam and depth 
have been drawn at the Walker ship yards at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, England, and these plans are to be carried out 
as soon as possible. The Georgian Bay Navigation Com- 
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pany and additional capital will built the ships, which 
are estimated to cost about $200,000 each. They will 
make the round trip from Toronto to Port Arthur or 
Duluth in 8 days. The ships will carry 250 passengers. 
and will run at a sustained speed of 16 miles an hour. 


+e 


Strike in Chicago Iron and Steel Houses.—The 
Iron and Heavy Hardware Handlers’ Union in Chicago 
have declared a strike for the purpose of compelling their 
employers to operate their warehouses on the closed shop 
basis. The original proposition to the employers asked 
for an advance amounting to about 20 per cent. in wages, 
and stipulated that the warehouses should be closed to 
nonunion men. Later this demand was modified verbally 
by officers of the union, in which they agreed to waive the 
advance of wages provided the closed shop clause was 
agreed tc. ‘The demand also included a number of local 
regulations for the management of warehouses. The 
strike is meeting with only meager success, as thus far 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, the Thompson-Hoff Company. 
E. D. Kimball & Co., A. M. Castle & Co. and the Crucible 
Steel Company are the only ones that are affected, and 
only a portion of the men in these warehouses went out, 
leaving enough men at their places to handle the freight 
in the present dull state of business. The Scully Steel & 
Iron Company’s men, though members of the union, have 
not agreed to strike. Jones & Laughlin and Kelley, Maus 
& Co. are not affected, as the union has not secured a foot- 
hold in these warehouses as yet. 


(a 


The New England Foundrymen’s Association are ar- 
ranging for the trip to Indianapolis to attend the con- 
vention of the American Foundrymen’s Association, and 
it is expected that a large number of members will avail 
themselves of the opportunity to attend the convention 
and at the same time visit the Exposition at St. Louis, 
which is included in the itinerary. The party will leave 
soston June 5, and returning will arrive in Boston June 
13. The committee in charge of arrangements consists 
of Secretary Fred. F. Stockwell, Vice-President John 
Magee and Harry Gibby. 


By the present method of producing copper wire for 
electrical purposes, the copper is first refined by the elec- 
trolytic process and cast into bars. The bars are then 
annealed and rolled into rods, which are again annealed 
and drawn down to the desired size by a series of draw- 
ings and annealings. It is obvious that if wire rods or 
strips could be produced in the first stage of the electro- 
deposition, at the same or only slightly increased cost, a 
considerable economy would be effected ; hence the aim of 
most experimenters has been to produce a wire in one 
operation from the crude bar or ingot. 


The McComb’s Dam bridge across the Harlem River, 
New York, has one of the largest and handsomest draw 
spans ever built. It is 400 feet long, and has a 40-foot 
roadway and two 10-foot sidewalks. The moving mass 
weighs about 2200 tons, and is operated by a 20 horse- 
power alternating current General Electric motor, which 
has replaced the 40 horse-power engine formerly em- 
ployed. The motor is also connected by a clutch to a sys- 
tem of gears and shafts, which extend from: the center 
of the bridge to both ends and operate toggle joints, 
which lift the ends before the bridge is swung on its 
pivot. Only one man is required for the operation, 
whereas formerly three were needed. The bridge can be 
swung open or shut in about one minute; the former ar- 
rangement required about double this time. 


A committee of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, of which Gus C. Henning is treasurer, is un- 
dertaking to install at the house of the society a bronze 
bust of the late Prof. Robert. H. Thurston. The bust 
will also be a memorial which the society will take with 
it and install in the new engineering building when it 
shall have been completed. 
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Cincinnati [Machinery [larket. 


CINCINNATI, May 24, 1904. 

The Cincinnati machinery market is labering under rather 
unfavorable conditions. So many elements are to be taken 
into consideration that at the present time are anything but 
satisfactory, that a tone of extreme uncertainty and lack of 
activity is the result. The months of March and April were 
more vigorous than had been in evidence for some time 
previous and augured well for the future. It was then 
hoped, and in a measure expected, that the worst was over, 
and that trade would receive sufficient impetus to drive it 
well into the summer season; but such was not the case, 
possibly due to some friction that was not taken into account 
even by the best informed. We now find May rapidly slip- 
ping away with a record to date far below any period of the 
same time since the opening of the new year. Most shops 
show spasmodic intervals of activity, but the real genuine 
pressure needed to make each succeeding day better than 
its predecessor is lacking, and in the minds of our manu- 
facturers is yet some distance in the future. Prices, as far 
as can be learned, are holding firm, due, no doubt, in a large 
measure to the efforts of the National Machine Tool Builders 
as a result of the action taken at their convention in this 
city some weeks since. Some of our shops are running full 
force full time and report orders booked ahead. These are 
an exception to the general rule, and is probably due largely 
to the fact that their full force is relatively a small one 
and therefore does not in itself signify anything of special 
importance. Foreign consumption is still making itself felt, 
and were this not the case a number of shops that now are 
sailing along under fair headway would find it necessary to 
materially curtail their output. It may be purely a matter 
of sentiment to say that the slowness with which the warm 
days are advancing and the knowledge that this is Presi- 
dential year has its effect on matters generally, but these 
_ excuses are advanced with more or less sincerity. 

Machine tool builders here are generally maintaining 
prices very well. There are numerous reports, however, to 
the effect that considerable shading is going on outside of this 
market. 

The following conditions prevail among the machine tool 
shops: 

Cutter Grinders.—Prices for this class of tools are un- 
changed and demand is fairly active. One manufacturer 
reports a shipment to Sweden, but outside of this foreign 
trade is dull. 

Drilling Machinery.—There is quite a diminution of 
orders compared with the two preceding months, It is said 
there have been some orders taken by outside parties that 
look as if there had been some slight shading in price. 

Lathes.—The lathe market, as shown by manufacturers 
in this city, is in a fairly prosperous condition. Lathes from 
18 to 26 inches seem to be in more demand than the larger 
sizes. Prices, as far as can be learned, are stable and without 
change. 

Milling Machines.—The reports of firms manufacturing 
these machines are somewhat at variance as to the true state 
of conditions at the present time. One concern reports orders 
from Chili and other South American points, with a gen- 
erally fair domestic trade. Nothing of special note is re- 
ported. i 

Planers.—Planers are like the rest of the list—in smail 
demand. Inquiries have fallen off and few orders have been 
received. 

Shapers.—One concern reports being unable to attend 
to all their orders, while others of the same class are doing 
a business away below normal. Foreign inquiry is fairly in 
evidence and prices are unchanged. 

Woodworking Machinery.—Among the largest orders re- 
ported are one for $5000 worth of machinery for Barcelona, 
Spain, and a $9000 order for electrically driven direct con- 
nected machinery for Sweden. A prominent automobile 
manufacturer at Paris has also been in this market for a 
considerable quantity of new equipment. 

Cornice Brakes.—This is the time of year when cornice 
machines are needed, and trade along this line is remarkably 
good. The J. M. Robinson Company have just added a new 
5 x 5 x 14 feet planer, made by Cincinnati Planer Company, 
to their equipment, made necessary by reason of demands 
for larger bending machines. 

Power Plant Equipment.—Demand for engines and boil- 
ers for new industrial enterprises has fallen off consider- 
ably. Figures are out, however, on a vast amount of un- 
closed business, and strenuous efforts are being made to 
close some of it up. If it can be said that activity prevails 
in any particular field it is in the rice districts of Louisiana 
and Texas, from whence several good orders have emanated 
within the last few weeks. Business in boiler feed pumps 
and steam specialties is fairly active, but the indications 
are that practically all of the apparatus seld in these lines 
is for patching up existing plants rather than for new 
plants. 

Pumping Engines.—New orders are scarce, but there is 
a goodly amount of work on the erecting floors. In one 
shop, for instance, that of the John H. McGowan Pump 
Company, water works machinery is in course of construc- 
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tion for the following municipalities :. Ottowa,. Ohio.;. Johns- 
ton City, Ohio; Vermillion, Ohio; Murray City, Ohio; Bards- 
town, Ky.; Columbus, Miss.; Winona,. Miss..; Winston and 
Salem, N. C.; Kinston, N. C.; Pemberton, 8S. C.; Hawkins- 
ville. Ga., and Dalton, Ga. The combined capacity of the 
above machinery represents about 100,000,000 gallons per 
day. 

There are quite a number of new. buildings. being. erected 
in the city and vicinity, which will in a measure occupy 
the efforts of both the architectural iron. and. concrete build- 
ers, and at the same time interest builders of power plant 
equipment, elevators, &c. One old landmark that has been 
a familiar sight to every visitor and native,. the home of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company in. this. city, at 
Fourth and Vine streets, is being rapidly razed to permit 
the erection of a more modern, up to date structure. It 
will be a three-story fire proof building, steel frame, with 
ferro-concrete exterior, to be covered with granite. The 
frontage will be 125 feet on Vine street and 30 feet on 
Fourth street, and cost $125,000. The arrangement is 
to heat the building by low pressure steam, and. us an elec- 
trie elevator with accompanying machinery. 

Another new plant claiming considerable interest is the 
new four-story concrete structure at Fifth street and Broad- 
way belonging to the John Van Range Company. Each floor 
will contain 94144 x 164 square feet of surface. The exterior 
will be of white enameled brick over concrete.. The will in- 
stall two boilers, of about 150 horse-power each. They will 
use a 225 horse-power engine and a 175-kw. generator for 
lighting the plant and also for running their elevator. It 
is expected that the new quarters will be occupied some 
time in August. The orders for the machinery equipment 
have not been placed as yet. 

E. A. Conkling, box manufacturer, now located on Broad- 
way, has found his present quarters too small and has com- 
menced the erection of a four-story brick building at Flor- 
ence avenue and Reading road. He will use the greater por- 
tion of his present machinery, but the increased capacity 
will demand the installing of some new machinery, as well 
as new power plant equipment including a 250: horse-power 
engine. 

The Wier Frog Company, who are erecting a new plant 
at Norwood, are buying a considerable amount of new equip- 
ment. They have placed an order with the I. & E. Green- 
wald Company of this city for a 500 horse-power Cross com- 
pound condensing engine, which will be direct connected to 
an electric generator. The machinery is to be operated 
electrically. 

The new plant of the Cincinnati Machine Tool Company 
on Spring Grove avenue has reached the roof, and this is 
now being rapidly put on. Within a few weeks they will 
transfer the machinery from the old plant to the new. This 
equipment will not be augmented at present, as it is intended 
to operate the new plant a while with the present machin- 
ery in order to show up which parts ef the plant can be 
strengthened to best advantage by the installation of new 
machinery. 

The Oesterlein Machine Company, whose lease on their 
present quarters will expire January 1 next, will be in a 
new plant of their own by that time. Mr. Oesterlein is now 
having plans prepared for an entirely new and modern shop. 
He has purchased the site which is on Spring Grove avenue, 
adjoining the new plant of the Cincinnati Machine Too! 
Company. The plans for the new works will be ready 
within about 30 days. 

The Hisey Wolf Company, who have outgrown their 
present quarters, are looking about for a site for a new 
plant. Their removal from their present quarters will mark 
the departure of almost the last machinery concern from the 
“bottoms,” the famous old machinery district of “Old Cin- 
cinnati.” It is the concerns who have otugrown this locality 
whose new plants are largely to be credited for the worldwide 
reputation of Cincinnati as a machine tool manufacturing 
center. 

Anthony Oberding, formerly with the Eureka and Co- 
lumbia foundries. has built a new plant, 50 x 125 feet, at 
New Richmond, Ohio. He will employ 30 men at first. 

The Business Men’s Club of Cincinnati have arranged to 
celebrate Cincinnati Day at the St. Louis Exposition, May 
24. Special trains were chartered, and the party left in 
ample time to make the trip in easy stages, stopping over at 
points of interest. ‘The machine tool men who are among 
the party ore L. G. Keck of the Bickford Drill & Tool Com- 
pany, A. G. Wilson of the Bollman-Wilson Foundry Com- 
pany, J. C. Hobart of the Triumph Electric Company, Wil- 
liam Lodge of the Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, 
S. P. Egan of the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, B. B. Quillan, 
Cincinnati Planer Company, and Fred Holz of the Cinejn- 
nati Milling Machine Company. 

Se 


MetcHorr B. CHAPLIN, treasurer of the Chaplin-Fulton 
Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, died May 21, at his residence, 
Sewickley, Pa., after an illness of three years. He had 
traveled extensively in the hope of benefiting his health, 
but for the last six months had been confined to his home. 
Iie was 61 years of age. 
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New York, May 25, 1904. 

One very deplorable feature of the present situation is 
that a great many people are sitting back in their offices and 
bewailing the fact that business is poor. They have a good 
deal of justification for their assertions, for it is a fact 
that orders are not going begging either up or down “the 
street.” There are others in the machinery trade, however, 
whose present attitude is most inspiring. ‘They are working 
harder than they ever worked before, and the kernel of it 
all is that they are getting business. One of this class, and 
a very prominent machine tool merchant he is, put it right 
in saying: “I have never lost faith in this country of our’s 
and I’m not going to now.” His attitude is an inspiration 
to those about him and his entire establishment is working 
most energetically to maintain their hold upon the market, 
and their efforts are not in vain. Their success is attested 
by the fact that the shops controlled by this particular con- 
cern are busy. We have singled out this one concern simply 
as an illustration of the class of merchants who are inspired 
with the proper spirit to meet a situation such as the 
present. 

To the American enterprise referred to above must be 
credited the consummation of a transaction in machine tools 
which, even in most booming times, would merit a large 
amount of attention and interest. That it should have been 
effected in these days, when pessimism is making prey of so 
many, certainly speaks volumes for the energy and zeal that 
brought it about. It is an order amounting toconsiderably more 
than $250,000, and was captured from the Southern Pacific 
Railway Company by Manning, Maxwell & Moore. The order 
covers all types of machine tools adaptable to railway work 
for machine shops, boiler shops and locomotive and car shops. 
The proposition has been in the market for some time and 
was subject to sharp competition among the leading ma- 
chinery houses of the country. It is undoubtedly the largest 
single machine tool order that has been placed in this coun- 
try in many years. The tools are all of the latest design 
and many of them will be equipped with electric motors. 

The tools will be installed in the railway shops of the 
Southern Pacific Company and their branch lines, including 
the shops at the following points: The new shop at Reno, 
Nev., and additions to the shops at Sacramento, Cal.; San 
Francisco, Cal.; Newark, Cal.; San Luis Obispo, Cal.; Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Oakland, Cal.; Colton, Cal.; Dunsmuir, Cal. ; 
Fresno, Cal.; Bakersfield, Cal.; Mojave, Cal.; Ogden, Utah; 
El Paso, Texas; Algier, La.; Houston, Texas; Guaymas, 
Mexico, and Tucson, Ariz. Manning, Maxwell & Moore have 
also booked other important orders in connection with rail- 
way work during the last week. One was awarded them by 
the Maine Central Railroad, and included boring mills, en- 
gine lathes, upright drills, radial drills, shapers and grinding 
machinery. Another was for a large lot of Hilles & Jones 
punching and shearing machinery, which was awarded them 
by the American Locomotive Works for installation in the 
great shops of the Locomotive & Machine Company of Mont- 
real, Limited, which, it will be recalled, the American com- 
pany absorbed recently. Another important order which this 
firm has received within the last week calls for five large 
vertical boring and turning mills, and was awarded by the 
National Car Wheel Company. These tools are of the latest 
improved pattern and are made very heavy and rigid, as 
they are to be used in connection with high speed cutting 
steel. 

The Illinois Central Railway Company are enlarging 
their shops at Memphis, Tenn., expending about $250,000. 
The contemplated improvements in the Memphis shops will 
make them the largest and most complete maintained by the 
Ilinois Central Company on any of the lines of their South- 
ern system. 

Since the combination of the interests of the Loomis- 
Pettibone Gas Machinery Company and the Holthoff Ma- 
chinery Company by Benjamin Guggenheimer under the 
name of the Power & Mining Machinery Company, 52 Wil- 
liam street, New York, the business has been gradually 
developed to the extent that their plant at Cudahy, Wis., 
is not capable of producing economically their entire line 
of apparatus. Especially is this the case with their gas 
producers and American Crossley gas engines, the manu- 
facture of the latter of which was only recently begun. It 
will be remembered that early last spring the company pur- 
chased a site of 125 acres of land at Elizabeth, N. J., and 
that it was their intention at that time to erect a very 
large plant on the property. Plans were completed, but 
upon the purchase of the Cudahy plant the matter was 
dropped for a while. We understand that the company 
have again taken up the project with the expectation of 
starting building operations as soon as the extensive im- 
provements at the Cudahy plant are completed. At the 
latter plant they are erecting additions that will quadruple 
the capacity and that will take a good part of the summer 
to complete, so it is not likely that the construction of the 
new plant will be started before the fall. It is thought that 
new sets of plans for the buildings will be prepared. The 
specifications for the equipment will probably also be re- 
vised and new lists sent to the trade. 
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Plans and specifications for the new plant which the 
Singer Mfg. Company, New York, are to erect at St. Johns, 
N. B., are being prepared at their South Bend, Ind., works. 
As the plans are only in the preliminary stage no exact 
details are obtainable. Sufficient progress has been made, 
however, to give a general idea as to the layout and con- 
struction of the buildings. ‘The shops are to be similar in 
design and construction to those at their plant in Elizabeth- 
port, N. J., though the plant will not be as large. We under- 
stand that specifications are also being drawn up for the 
equipment, of which there will be a great deal required. 
A large portion of the machinery will be special and will 
be built at the Singer Company’s shops. The construction 
and equipment of the plant is in the hands of E. H. Bennett, 
vice-president, who is now in Europe. He is expected home 
very soon, and upon his return it is thought that the matter 
will be immediately taken up and the contracts for the 
buildings let shortly thereafter. 

A large quantity of sugar making machinery will be re- 
quired by the Eastwick Engineering Company, Ltd., 42 Broad- 
way, New York, who have recently secured contracts for the 
construction and equipment of two 1000-ton sugar plants, one 
each in Porto Rico and Mexico. The plans are not yet 
ready, and it will be some time probably before the company 
will be in shape to purchase the machinery. 

A large amount of various equipment will be require: 
by the city of Toronto, Canada, where extensive improve- 
ments to the water works system are to be made. We are 
officially informed that approximately $1,000,000 are to be 
spent in these improvements, which will include the installa- 
tion of a 5,000,000-gallon pumping engine at the High Leul 
pumping station. A new boiler and other pumping station 
equipment will also be installed. 

Some confectioner’s machinery, a 150 horse-power boiler 
and Corliss engine are required by Ode & Gebereux, manu- 
facturing confectioners, 419 West Broadway, New York, who 
are to erect a new factory. ‘The building will be 25 x 100 
feet and will be six stories high. 

The firm of Bayer & Scherbner, 306 East 123d street, 
New York, who for 17 years have conducted an artistic 
wrought iron works, have divided. Mr. Scherbner has pur- 
chased the interest of Mr. Bayer, including all tools, ma- 
chinery, patterns, &e., and will carry on the business at the 
former works under the name of the Paul Scherbner Iron 
Works, having incorporated the business under that name a 
few days ago. Paul Scherbner is president and treasurer. 

The Readiustment Committee of the American Clay 
Working Machinery Company and allied corporations have 
completed a plan for the readjustment and liquidation of the 
affairs of the corporations, which may be obtained from the 
general counsel, Sullivan & Cromwell, 49 Wall street, New 
York. 

The Shaw Electric Crane Company, through their sales 
agents, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, have been awarded the 
contract for the cranes for the shops of the Southern Pacific 
Company at Reno, Nev.; Sacramento, Cal., and Lost An- 
geles, Cal. They also received the entire order for electric 
traveling cranes for the new shops of the Southern Railway 
at Spencer, N. C., and have just been awarded the contract 
for three cranes for the Locomotive & Machine Company of 
Montreal, Limited, branch of the American Locomotive 
Works, for the new locomotive works they have recently 
erected, one of the cranes to be equipped with an auxiliary 
hoist. 

The William Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio, have 
established an office at 29 Broadway, New York, and have 
appointed as their Eastern agent Geo. F. Woolston, for- 
merly of Woolston & Brew of this city. The company build 
heavy duty Corliss engines up to 15,000 horse-power, Rey- 
nolds pumping engines, blowing engines, medium speed, 
hoisting and gas engines. The Tod Company’s plant is mod- 
ern in method and equipment, having built some of the 
largest and most successful engines in the world. 

The Power Specialty Company, 126 Liberty street, New 
York, manufacturers of the well-known Foster superheater, 
have opened an office at room 305 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
This office is in charge of Alexander Bradley. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until June 22 for a 
quantity of machine tools for the Mare Island Navy Yard, 
including lathes, grinders, saws, saw tables, shapers, hand 
jointers, molding and cutting machines, nut tapper, bench 
drills, &e. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the various navy yards, bids for which were opened April 5: 
Portsmouth, Boston and Newport, 

Marshall I. Davidson, Brooklyn, N. Y., class 60, boiler 
feed pumps, $1175. 

Puget Sound and Mare Island. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., class 3, 
one motor generator set, $1758. 

Fox Bros., New York, class 19, four horizontal claw 
hydraulic jacks, $363. 

—_——_+e—____ . 

Edward T. Stotesbury has been elected a director of 
the Reading Coal & Iron Company, in the place of George 
C. Thomas, resigned. 
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; CHARLES W. POTTS. 
Charles W. Potts of W. F. Potts, Son & Co., Phila- 
delphia, died May 22. He was born in Philadelphia, July 
25, 1848, and after his graduation from college entered 
the office of his father, the late William F. Potts, then 
engaged in the iron-business on a large scale. Mr. Potts 
from the start showed his aptitude for business, which 
he prosecuted with energy. In a few years tin plate was 
added to the iron branch of the business, the firm of W. 
F. Potts, Son & Co. soon ranking among the largest im- 
porters in the United States of this article, which was 
distributed by them in carload lots by direct shipment in 
large quantities throughout the country to the Pacific Coast. 
When the manufacture of tin plate was begun in this 
country the firm became largely interested in its output 
and has always stood in the front rank in this line of 
trade. Besides the attention given to his large business, 
Mr. Potts was deeply interested in the financial and civic 
as well as the social side of life. The various organi- 
zations of the city and country always found him ready 
to advocate any proposed measures for the advancement 
of business interests. Civic organizations found him a 
firm supporter of the right, and social organizations 
found in him a genial and hospitable comrade. 
SPENCER A. JENNINGS. 

A severe loss was sustained by the tin plate and metal 
trades of New York City in the death of Spencer A. Jen- 
nings, senior member of the old established house of 
Bruce & Cook. Mr. Jennings died at his home, Glen 
Cove, L. I., on Thursday, May 12, after a severe illness. 
He was born in Illinois, March 11, 1850, his mother being 
a sister of John C. Cook, who for many years was al in- 
portant factor in the house to which Mr. Jennings has 
contributed so much by his business sagacity. Since 1871 
he has been connected with the firm of Bruce & Cook, 
devoting his attention to the largest buyers of the house. 
Mr. Jennings was a man of the strictest integrity, and 
interested in philanthropic work, but through his mod- 
esty many of his greatest charities will probably never 
be known. His widow and three daughters survive him. 

NOTES. 

JAMSETJEE TATA.—The death is announced on May 
19 at Bad Nauheim, Hesse-Darmstadt, Germany, of the 
widely known Bombay merchant, Jamsetjee Tata. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Tata visited the United States 
two years since for the purpose of securing expert Ameri- 
can assistance in a project to utilize the large deposits 
of iron ore known to exist in the central provinces of 
India. Mr. Tata, in addition to being a prominent mer- 
chant in India, was also heavily interested in native 
manufactures, into which he had entered, not only for 
business purposes, but also from a broader motive of 
providing employment for his countrypeople. 

Herpert 8. SmirH, treasurer of the J. O. Smith Mfg. 
Company, Westfield, Conn., died May 12. He was born 
at Westfield January 29, 1849. In 1863 he moved with 
his parents to New York and in 1871 graduated from the 
College of the City of New York. Deciding to make en- 
gineering his profession, he took a post graduate course 
at the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, and 
shortly afterward was engaged in railroad construction 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., and later with the Continental Rail- 
road in Ohio, now a part of the Nickel Plate system. 
‘In 1873 he returned to Connecticut and became connected 
with the J. O. Smith Company. In 1878 he was made 
secretary and treasurer of the corporation, which offices 
he held until his death. 

JAMES R. SPRANKLE of Cleveland, Ohio, died suddenly 
last week at the age of 62 years. Mr. Sprankle was en- 
gaged for many years in the manufacture of architectural 
iron in Muncie, Ind. Of late he had been connected with 
the L. P. & J. A. Smith Company, contractors, of Cleve- 
land, as vice-president. 

H. H. Grnspure, president of the Girard Iron & Metal 
Company, Philadelphia, died May 20, aged 49 yeary, Mr. 
Ginsburg was born in Germany, but came to America as 
a child. About ten years ago he moved from New York 
to Philadelphia and organized, with his sons, the Girard 
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Iron & Metal Company. At the time of his death Mr. 
Ginsburg was chairman of the C. R. Baird Iron & Steel 
Company reorganization committee. He was active in 
philanthropic work. 

JAMES Best, proprietor of the Best Boiler Works, 
Lancaster, Pa., died May 20. He was born in Lancaster 
in January, 1852, and assumed charge of his father’s 
boiler works upon the death of the latter in January, 
1883. He was prominently identified with the financial 
institutions of Lancaster. A widow and one son survive 
him. 

JAMES H. MANN, head of the Mann Edge Tool Com- 
pany, died suddenly on May 20 at his. home in Manns, 
near Lewistown, Pa. When the axe manufacturing 
combination was formed several years ago he became its 
treasurer and had an office in New York for some time. 
Later he established, with his sons, a plant at George- 
town, Pa. Mr. Mann was also a director of the Citizens’ 
National Bank of Lewistown, Pa. A widow, daughter 
and three sons survive him. The sons will continue the 
business. 


——Soem = -— 
Galvanizing Small Articles. 


An improved method of galvanizing small articles, 
such as nails, screws, tacks, rivets, washers, &c., is now 
being brought to the attention of manufacturers. Rep- 
resentatives of the International Specialty Company of 
San Francisco, Cal., are now in New York, at the Mar!l- 
ton Hotel, 5 West Eighth street, for the purpose of in- 
troducing an apparatus invented and patented by George 
Porter, an expert galvanizer. This apparatus, it is 
claimed, will be the means of placing on the market a 
number of galvanized goods which are not now carried 
in stock. 

In the. old method of galvanizing, the articles are 


‘placed in perforated dippers or baskets, dipped into a 


tank of molten zinc, left there till brought to the same 
temperature as the zinc, then taken out and shaken into 
an inclimed chute leading to a water tank, leaving a large 
quantity of surplus metal adhering to the articles. The 
contact with’ water makes them very rough, and often, in 
the case of sma‘! articles, a large percentage of them will 
remain stuck together in bunches. The articles when 
taken out of the wate#, are sifted in sawdust to dry them 
and the bunches of stu¢kK articles are picked out. By 
this method it is almost £2 impossibility to produce a 
satisfactory galvanized wood, screw, for the reason that 
the slot and the thread are fijied up with surplus metal. 
Washers are also difficult to galwaDize, owing to the large 
amount of flat surface on them ,;’24d the liability of their 
sticking together. The water cooling also has a bad effect 
on the metal of which the articles' 8ve manufactured. 

By the Porter method, as desc,"ibed by the inventor, 
the articles, after being dipped ini the molten zinc, are 
thrown into the hopper of a machin¢é? Which does the rest. 
It handles anything from a small ta’K to a 60-penny nail 
at the rate of from 2000 to 3000 pounds per hour, and a 
boy can run it. It removes all unnecc?S8ary surplus metal, 
cools without coming in contact with Water and delivers 
the articles into kegs or boxes ready’ for shipment with 
one operation. Its work is done so quuickly that it allows 
the galvanizer to use his metal at a ;!oWer degree of tem- 
perature, and hence a less amount wf dross is produced 
and the life of the metal tank is prodonged. The cooling 
process is so gradual that the temper’ of the metal is not 
affected, leaving it in its original soft and malleable con- 
dition. The advantages of such a process on such articles 
as clinch or boat nails and rivets cary easily be seen. On 
screws the zinc is so evenly distribJted that the thread 
and slot in the head are left perfect. 

This process, it is claimed, will cheapen wire nail 
galvanizing to such an extent that’ all wire nails can be 
galvanized. The galvanizing of 14ails will greatly in- 
crease their holding power, at the s,!me time making them 
absolutely rust proof, so that they , Can be shipped to any 
part of the world or kept in stock f for any length of time 
without fear of becoming rusty or, damaged by dampness. 

This apparatus is not a matte? of experiment, one of 
the machines having been in prac tical operation for some 
time in the Porter Metal Works, San Francisco. 
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Amended Marine Boiler Regulations. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20, 1904.—The adjournment 
of Congress without final action upon the bill of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor for the revision of the 
laws relating to the construction and inspection of ma- 
rine boilers has left the Department in something of a 
quandary as to the course to be pursued under the exist- 
ing statutes on the subject, and has also raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the boiler manufacturers of the coun- 
try will again attempt to secure the passage of the pend- 
ing bill creating an expert commission to revise the laws, 

The attitude of the officers of the American Boiler 
Manufacturers’ Association is believed to be passive at 
the present time, owing, first, to the lack of interest which 
the House Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries displayed in the Commission bill during the recent 
session; and, second, because of the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, with the entire influence 
of the Administration behind it, appears determined to 
pass its own bill, which would obviate the necessity or 
the possibility of the creation of a commission. The De- 
partment officials are still confident that the commission 
plan is the only plan that will put American sea going 
steamers on an equality with those of the leading mari- 
time nations of the world, but inasmuch as it is entirely 
practicable to build boilers either under existing law or 
under the Department’s bill, the members of the asso- 
ciation do not feel called upon to assume any further 
responsibility or expense in the matter. It is possible, in 
view of the failure of the Department’s bill, that it may 
be regarded as advisable to take the matter up next De- 
cember, but unless an understanding can be reached with 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor there is little pros- 
pect for the adoption of the commission plan, as both 
House and Senate committees have reported the Depart- 
ment’s bill favorably, and are therefore pledged to that 
measure. 

So far as action by the Department is concerned, the 
failure of its bill to pass during the recent session is at- 
tributed to the congestion of legislative business. It has 
been pointed out that both committees and one House 
acted favorably within less than ten days, which would 
indicate that the bill will become a law early next De- 
cember. In the meantime the Department’s plans will 
necessarily be somewhat modified. It had been antici- 
pated that immediately after the passage of the bill the 
Board of Supervising Inspectors would be reconvened for 
the purpose of revising the regulations in a very compre- 
hensive manner, inasmuch as the pending measure pro- 
vides for the repeal of practically all the statutes relat- 
ing to the construction and inspection of marine boilers, 
leaving all specifications in relation thereto to be pro- 
vided in the standing regulations. The next meeting of 
the board will probably not occur until January next, 
when it is hoped the Department’s bill will have become 
a law. In the meantime certain amendments to the regu- 
lations which were recommended by the board at its last 
regular meeting in January and February, 1904, will be 
promulgated to take effect July 1 next. These changes 
have been held up in the hope that the Department’s bill 
would be passed, in which event they would have been 
suspended until an entirely new code of regulations could 
be prepared. The changes in the rules regarding boiler 
construction relate to sections 14 and 28, and are shown 
below with the parts struck out inclosed in brackets; ad- 
ditions printed in italics: 


14. Corrugated furnace flues constructed with corrugations 8 
inches from center to center, the radius of outer corrugation 
being not more than one-half of the reverse or suspension 
curve, the plain parts at the ends not exceeding 9 inches in 
length, made of plates not less than 5-16 inch thick, when new, 
corrugated with practically true circles, shall be allowed a 
steam pressure in accordance with the following formula: 

[15,000] 14,000 
Pressure in pounds = =the 


* 
Where 7 = thickness in inches. 
D = mean diameter in inches. 
Example.—Given a corrugated flue, as above, 40 inches in 
diameter, 5-16 inch thick, required the pressure of steam allow- 


able: 





{15,000} 14,000 5 
i < — = [117.18] 109.37 pounds. 
40 16 
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28. The areas of all safety valves on boilers contracted for 
or the construction of which commenced on or after July 1, 
1904, shall be determined in accordance with the following 
formula : 


Formula: @ 0.2074 —. 
P 
Where a= area of safety valve in square inches per square foot 
of grate surface, 
W = pounds of water evaporated per square foot of grate 
surface per hour. 
P= absolute pressure per square inch 
pressure + 15. 

A table furnished by the department shows the area of 
safety valves required per square foot of grate surface for dif 
ferent pressures and rates of evaporation. 

When this calculation results in an odd size of safety valve, 
use next larger standard size. : 

Example.—Boiler pressure 
(gauge). 

Two furnaces: Grate surface — 2 (No.) 5 feet 6 inches (long) 
3 feet (wide) = 33 square feet. 


working gauge 


» pounds per square inch 


Water evaporated per pound of coal 8 pounds. 

Coal burned per square foot grate surface per hour = 12% 
pounds. 

Evaporation per square foot grate surface per hour 8 
124% = 100 pounds. 

Hence W = 100 and gauge pressure 75 pounds. 


From table the corresponding value of a is 0.230 square inches 
Therefore area of safety valve = 33 « 0.23 = 7.59 square inches. 
For which the diameter is 3% inches nearly. 

Boiler pressure 215 pounds. 

Any spring loaded safety valve constructed so as to give 
an increased lift by the operation of steam, after being raised 
from its seat, or any spring loaded safety valve constructed in 
any other manner so as to give an effective area equal to 
that of the aforementioned spring loaded safety valve, may be 
used in lieu of the common lever weighted valves on all boilers 
on steam vessels, and each spring loaded valve shall be sup- 
plied with a lever that will raise the valve from its seat a dis- 
tance of not less than that equal to one-eighth of the diameter 
of the valve opening. But in no case shall any spring loaded 
safety valve be used in lieu of the lever weighted safety valve 
without first having been approved by the Board of Supervising 
Inspectors. The valves shall be so arranged that each boiler 
shall have at least one separate safety valve, unless the ar- 
rangement is such as to preclude the possibility of shutting off 
the communication of any boiler with the safety valve or 
valves employed. This arrangement shall also apply to lock-up 
safety valves when they are employed. The use of two safety 
valves may be allowed on any boiler, provided the combined 
area of such valves is equal to that required by rule for one 
such valve. The seats of all safety valves shall have an angle 
of inclination of 45 degrees to the center line of their axes. All 
common lever safety valves to be hereafter applied to the 
boilers of steam vessels must be constructed in material, work- 
manship and principle according to the drawings for a safety 
valve referred to in this section. WaT C 


—~-e—__—_ 


The Westinghouse Machine Company.—The West- 
inghouse Machine Company are operating their large 
machine shops at East Pittsburgh and foundry at Traf- 
ford City to full capacity, having a very large amount of 
work on hand. Last year the development of the busi- 
ness made it necessary to remove the foundry from East 
Pittsburgh to Trafford City, as room was needed to pro- 
vide greater machine shop capacity. In the meantime 
the steam turbine department had to be extended, owing 
to the many orders for large turbine units which the 
company had received from railroad, lighting and power 
companies. The work has now been practically com- 
pleted, and the output of steam engines, steam turbines 
and gas engines is larger than at any time. The heavy 
volume of orders taken during the past year, while gen- 
eral trade conditions were not of the best, has led the 
company to add still greater efficiency to their present 
organization, in order that full advantage may be taken 
of improved trade demands. Negotiations have been in 
progress for some time to obtain the services of some of 
the most capable engineers in the country. Among those 
recently engaged are John B. Allen and Arthur West of 
the Allis-Chalmers Company; Mr. Allen having been vice- 
president and general manager, and Mr. West manager 
of the pumping engine department of that company. Mr. 
Allen assumes the duties of Western manager of the 
Westinghouse Machine Company, with headquarters at 
Chicago, while Mr. West has become chief engineer, with 
headquarters at East Pittsburgh. Several other prom- 
inent engineers of the Allis-Chalmers Company have also 
been engaged. Mr. West has gone to Europe to investi- 
gate the latest practice of British and continental engine 
builders. 
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HARDWARE. 


HE manner in which the Hardware trade have been 
i coming together in defense of their interests as 
against the competition of catalogue houses is a striking 
development of trade spirit. It indicates that a move- 
ment under influential leadership will be started for the 
maintenance of existing channels of distribution. The 
retail merchants have for years recognized the danger of 
catalogue house competition, but until the present agita- 
tion began their appeals to manufacturers and jobbers 
have been received in a half hearted, perfunctory way. 
Expressions of sympathy and of devotion to retail inter- 
ests, whether given in letters or in more formal resolu- 
tions, have not done much to mitigate the evils. They 
were probably intended rather to promote good feeling 
than to correct the troubles complained of. It is an open 
secret, too, that resolutions expressive of the general 
sense of an organization were not regarded as binding 
upon the individual members. For example, it is inti- 
mated that the jobbing houses who have not had dealings 
with some of the catalogue houses are few and far be- 
tween. At the present time conditions are quite different. 
The jobbing trade with substantial unanimity are at last 
declaring themselves on the side of the retail merchants 
in their efforts to defend themselves, and some of the 
great houses who have been conspicuous in supplying the 
catalogue houses are now refusing their business. The 
Southern jobbers are taking a lead in the matter, making 
the question a prominent feature at Atlanta. The Na- 
tional Hardware Association haye also taken official ac- 
tion through their Executive Committee, thus evincing 
their interest and helping along the good work. The 
great outside jobbing houses who are not identified with 
any association are, indeed, taking a stand in ranging 
themselves definitely in opposition to the disturbing in- 
fluences with a decision and earnestness which might 
well be imitated by some within the associations. The 
attitude of the great outside jobbers is indicated by the 
manner in which in one way or another, with varying 
emphasis and definiteness, the great houses of St. Louis 
and Chicago have taken their position with a view to 
discountenancing and discouraging catalogue house com- 
petition. There is apparently going to be practical 
unanimity on the part of the jobbing trade in support of 
the movement. Thus at length the work which the retail 
merchants have been doing for nearly 10 years is coming 
into recognition. The movement, so far as the dis- 
tributers, both wholesale and retail, are concerned, is 
under way. The manner, too, in which the manufacturers 
are taking hold of the question, manifesting their readi- 
ness to co-operate in all reasonable ways—some of them, 
indeed, having furnished an example of painstaking 
earnestness and devotion which rebukes the indifference 
of many jobbers and retailers—promises well for the 
success of the movement, always assuming that the im- 
practicable is not attempted. 


We feel very certain that general interest will be 
taken by the trade in the paper by E. C. Simmons pre- 
sented at Atlanta, and which will be found in full in an- 
other part of this issue. 'The subject may well be consid- 
ered an important one which draws from this veteran of 
the Hardware trade such a comprehensive analysis of the 
conditions now bringing it into prominence. Mr. Sim- 
mons wields a trenchant pen and shows himself a thor- 
ough master of his subject. The efforts which he has 
put forth to assist his customers, the retail Hardware 
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dealers, in meeting the competition of catalogue houses 
show that his interest in this question has not been of re- 
cent origin. It is also shown that it is sometimes possi- 
ble for retail Hardware dealers not to appreciate the 
weapons which have been placed in their hands for the 
purpose of defense. 


The law against the abuses of trading stamps enacted 
by the Legislature of New York goes into effect June 1. 
Its important provisions for the protection of the public 
are that the stamps shall have their actual value printed 
on their face, and that they shall be redeemable either for 
cash or merchandise in amounts as small as 50 cents. It 
remains to be seen what the effect of this regulation will 
be. The parties issuing the stamps are making active 
preparations so as to comply with the requirements of the 
law, and profess to find in the new conditions under which 
they are to operate nothing to discourage them or like- 
ly to diminish their activities. While something in the 
way of safeguarding the public against mistake or fraud 
is secured by the new provisions, it is obvious that the 
demoralizing influences of trading stamps will continue in 
proportion as the system is employed. It therefore be- 
comes the part of wisdom for merchants to resist the in- 
trusion of trading stamps into towns or cities where they 
have not been introduced, while in localities where they 
are in use there should be concerted efforts of the mer- 
chants in all classes of trade to get rid of them. 


—_—++e—____—_ 


Condition of Trade. 


While the demand for strictly season goods, including 
Sereen Wire Cloth, Ice Cream Freezers, Refrigerators, 
Lawn Mowers, Garden Tools, &c., is larger than manu- 
facturers can supply promptly, trade is quiet in other 
lines. The conditions ruling throughout the greater part 
of the country, however, are such as to lead the trade to 
hope for a good fall business. <A conservative policy is 
being pursued in buying, with the evident intention on 
the part of purchasers to avoid an accumulation of stocks. 
Great inconvenience is being experienced by shippers ow- 
ing to the freight handlers’ strike, which is interfering 
with the movement of goods to and from New England 
points. The trouble bids fair to affect a still larger ter- 
ritory if a settlement is not effected very shortly. 

Chicago. 

The past week has been exceptionally quiet, owing to 
the prolonged cold weather. This is particularly true of 
country business, which has been good nearly all spring. 
City business, on the other hand, seems to be picking up, 
particularly in Builders’ Hardware and in Refrigerators, 
Ice Cream Freezers, Lawn Mowers, Screen Cloth, Screen 
Doors, Garden Hose and other summer goods. At this 
writing we have had two days of warm weather, and if 
this continues any length of time both jobbers and retail- 
ers are looking for a slight increase in business, due to 
delayed orders. After that is over the prospects are that 
the season will settle down to one of dullness. Prices 
are maintained fairly well in the face of slow demand. 


a rs 


NOTES ON PRICES, 


Wire Nails.—Mills are making shipments more 
promptly than for some time, as new business is mod- 
erate. This gives them an opportunity to get contract 
orders out of the way. The market remains firm in tone. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


NS oo i. cs ate va eben Maaewacweeen $1.90 
NN I es a as ghee es wooo 1.95 
Retailers, less than carload lots. ............ceeeese 200 


New York.—This market remains without particular 
change. So far this month demand has been up to that 
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of the same period a year ago, local conditions being much 
the same. Quotations are as follows: Single carloads, 
$2.10; small lots from store, $2.20. 

Chicago.—Mill orders have grown less, as is naturally 
expected, but the annual falling off in demand is not as 
marked as usual this year, as it has been delayed by the 
lateness of the season. Jobbers are doing a good business 
in small lots from store. Prices are unchanged, as fol- 
lows: Carload lots to jobbers, $2.10 per 100 pounds; less 
than carloads to jobbers, $2.15 per 100 pounds; carloads 
to retailers, $2.15 per 100 pounds; less than carloads to 
retailers, $2.25 per 100 pounds, all f.o.b. Chicago. 

Pittsburgh.—New business in Wire Nails is quiet, but 
the mills are well filled up on contracts, which will take 
several months to fill. There is still some delay in ship- 
ments, but as a rule the mills are making better deliveries 
than for some time. We quote: Wire Nails, $1.90 in car- 
loads to jobbers, $1.95 in carloads to retailers, and $2 to 
$2.05 in small lots to retailers, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, plus actual 
rate of freight to point of delivery. 

Cut Nails.—Existing prices were reaffirmed by the 
Cut Nail Association at their meeting held last week. 
Quotations are as follows for Steel and Iron Nails, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 


Base. 
Se: SIE WO ec hd oc cae ch cvktawdwowewedud $1.75 
Jobbers, less than carloads. ............ccccccccees 1.80 
SOOGRTERy, TORE SO CONTIN: 50 hc osc cee eceeneees 1.90 


New York.—The demand for small lots from store is 
medium. Quotations are as follows: Carloads on dock, 
$1.89%4; less than carloads on dock, $1.9714; small lots 
from store, $2.05. 

Chicago.—Nothing new has developed in the Cut Nail 
situation, and no change was made in prices on the 19th 
inst. by the manufacturers. Mill business is seasonably 
quiet, buyers having well covered their wants for the bal- 
ance of the spring trade. Prices are as follows: Carload 
lots, both Iron and Steel Nails, Chicago, to jobbers, 
$1.91%4, base; less than carloads, $1.96%. Retailers and 
large consumers pay 10 cents per 100 pounds above job- 
bers’ prices. Jobbers sell at from $2.10 to $2.30, base, 
f.o.b. Chicago warehouse, according to customer, size of 
order, &c. 


Pittsburgh.—No change in prices of Cut Nails was 
imade at the meeting of the Cut Nail Asociation on May 
19. The demand is fair, and prices are well sustained, 
except to a few points of delivery where slight conces- 
sions are made. We quote Steel and Iron Cut Nails at 
$1.75, base, in carload lots, and $1.80 in less than car- 
loads, f.o.b. mill, terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 
days. 

Barb Wire.—While new business is light, specifica- 
tions on contracts are being received by the mills in good 
volume. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Galv. 


TSODDOTE, COTIONG:, TOG ao 556 55 5:5 55500 tes ceas $2.20 $2.50 
pe re 2.25 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots........ 2.35 2.65 


Chicago.—The mills are catching up to their orders, 
except on certain special brands. Jobbers are experienc- 
ing an increased demand for small lots to replenish 
broken stocks. Prices are unchanged as follows: Carload 
lots, Painted Wire, $2.40; Galvanized, $2.70; to retailers, 
carload lots, Painted, $2.45; Galvanized, $2.75; to retail- 
ers, less than carload lots, Painted, $2.55; Galvanized, 

2.85; Staples to jobbers, $2.25 for Plain and $2.65 for 
Galvanized, with 5 cents advance to retailers. 

Pittsburgh.—Current business is light, but specifica- 
tions on contracts are coming in quite freely, and the 
mills are busy making shipments. It will be July 1 or 
later before contracts have been cleaned up. There is no 
change in prices, which are quite firm. Quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Galv. 


Jobbers, carloads.............4. eer $2.20 $2.50 
Retailers, carloads... .....ccccsccccsess 2.25 2.55 
Bees tA CATIORGE: .. 2 cccccccesccccce 2.35 2.65 
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Smooth Fence Wire.—The mills are making ship- 
ments more promptly, as they have quite fully caught up 
with contract shipments. New business is comparatively 
light. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Jobbers, carloads. Peer Te TTT te 
EEOEGRIOES,  CRPIORGS. 6. 6c ciwididde se ctetiacetcasiecewens 1.85 
Ree (hist CeeGeOGs ... ca csccascacndvscedstacesereenanes Uae 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The other 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the usual 
advances, as follows: 
6to9 10 11124124%13 14 15 16 
Annealed.....Base. $0.05 10 15 25 -30 45 55 
Galvanized... .$0.30 .35 -40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 
Chicago.—A good demand is noted for Wire of all 
gauges, but mills now give fairly prompt shipment. 
Prices remain as follows: Smooth Fence Wire, sizes 6 to 
9, $2 per 100 pounds in carload lots to jobbers, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago; $2.05 per 100 pounds to retailers in carload lots and 
$2.10 in less than car lots. 


- 


Pittsburgh.—The mills are making prompt shipments, 
having caught up pretty well on contracts, while new de- 
mand is only fair. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Plain Wire, $1.80, base, for Nos. 6 to 9, in carloads to 
jobbers and $1.95 to $2 in small lots to retailers; Galva- 
nized, 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14. 


Galvanized Telephone and Telegraph Wire.—The 
following revised list of Telephone and Telegraph Wire 
has been adopted by manufacturers under date of May 
16, 1904. “B. B.” and “ Steel” Wires show a reduction 
in price, while “ Extra B. B.” remains unchanged in 
price. 

Galvanized Telephone and Telegraph Wire. 


Size, B. W. G Extra 

Nos. 3est Best. Best Best. Steel. 
Ws Gi nec cktne4edase cance $0.03%% $0.03 
TMA. s uw kawewensin teres .. 04% 03% .03 
MO Sci dededcauee i ecaceneks 045% 038% 03K, 
De decade Keckeneenecdaweas 04% .03% 03% 
Se Succ aden deaudenae cae es 04% 035% 03% 
RE esh ves baus «nen wees 05 03% 03% 


Sheet Zinc.—Under date of May 20 Matthiessen & 
Hegeler Zinc Company, La Salle, Ill., announce the price 
of Sheet Zinc as $6.10 per 100 pounds in 600-pound casks, 
f.o.b. La Salle. 

Paris Green.—Comparatively little new business is 
being received by manufacturers. The larger portion of 
contract orders have been filled, so that the market is 
quiet. The base quotation of 11 cents in Arsenic kegs 
or casks is general. Most manufacturers are asking the 
customary advances, but some are naming less than the 
regular advances on the smaller packages. 

Cordage.—The month of May, next to June, is usually 
considered the one during which a large demand may be 
expected, but so far this has not been realized to the sat- 
isfaction of all manufacturers. There are indications 
that pure Manila Rope is being shaded below the follow- 
ing quotations, in some instances. Otherwise the market 
appears to be firm in tone. Quotations on the basis of 
7-16-inch diameter and larger are as follows: Pure 
Manila, 12 cents per pound, with a rebate of 4 to % cent 
per pound to largest buyers; other grades of Manila, 9 
to 11 cents, according to quality; pure Sisal, 9% cents, 
with 4 cent rebate to largest buyers; mixed Sisal, 8 
cents per pound, with no rebate. 

Glass.—Under date of May 17, the secretary of the 
National Association of Window Glass Manufacturers 
sent a circular to all manufacturers asking them to ad- 
vise him how many would follow the recommendations 
of the committee adopted at the Cincinnati meeting to 
shut down all plants on May 28. A paper devoted to 
Window Glass interests remarks that present indications 
are that about half of the factories in the country will 
go out of blast May 28, and that production will cease in 
nearly all before June 15. Some manufacturers are ad- 
vising customers not to stock up on Window Glass at 
present. This would indicate that such factories ex- 
pected to run after June 1, and that better than 90 per 
cent. discount from manufacturers’ list, in carloads, would 
be obtainable. The Belgium Window Glass strike is re- 
ported as having fizzled out, the workingmen having ac- 
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cepted the reduction in wages proposed by the manufac- 
turers. A partial resumption of work has followed. 

Oils.—Linsecd Oil.—A reduction of 2 cents in the 
price of City Raw Oil was made by crushers, taking ef- 
fect May 18. The decline is supposed to have been made 
on account of competition, as the Seed market has not de- 
clined; in fact, there has been a slight advance in Seed 
since the decline in Oil. The slight improvement in de- 
mand for Oil has been no more than would be expected as 
the result of more favorable weather. This improvement 
is confined principally to small lots, as large buyers are 
still holding off. Some carload buyers are holding back 
their specifications on contract orders, not ordering for- 
ward shipments from mill in accordance with agreements. 
Quotations are as follows: City Raw, in lots of five bar- 
rels or more, 40 cents per gallon; in lots of less than five 
barrels, 41 cents per gallon; State and Western Raw, 37 
to 38 cents per gallon. Boiled Oil, the usual 2 cents ad- 
vance per gallon over Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The market remains without 
change from last week’s quotations. ‘The demand is 
light and for small lots. Quotations, according to quan- 
tity, in this city are as follows: Oil barrels, 57% to 58 
cents; machine made barrels, 58 to 58% cents. 


A Broad View of the Catalogue 
House Question. 


HE following communication is from a gentleman 
prominent in the trade, and presents forcibly some 
bearings of the question which have not heretofore been 





emphasized : 

The outcome of the catalogue house plan of selling di- 
rect to consumers is one which must be determined in a 
large measure by the operation of elementary and under- 
lying economic laws. The real question at issue is 
whether the old methods of distribution are to be done 
away with even in part, and to be replaced by a new plan, 
or whether this, after all, is but an evanescent and tem- 
porary difficulty, which the jobber and retailer have to 
face, which in the course of time will find its own place 
and will seek its own level, without really changing or in 
any way altering those prevailing methods of distribution 
which have been in effect for so long. 

So many economic surprises have been sprung on the 
business community in the past generation that it is well 
to wait and see what happens before attempting any 
prophecy. Over and over again new ideas and new 
thoughts have been exploited, and it seemed for a time as 
though the old things were passing away, but the nat- 
ural laws sooner or later assert their sway, and prac- 
tically matters remain unchanged much as before. 
BECAUSE OF THE SUCCESS OF SOME TWO OR THREE LARGE 

CATALOGUE HOUSES 


it has been somewhat hastily assumed that this method 
of distribution reduces the prices of goods to the con- 
sumer, and renders it possible for him to buy—always in 
a cash way—at a lower figure than through the medium 
of the various so-called “ middlemen.” The fact has been 
overlooked that the failures in this new departure have 
been much more numerous than the successes; that it has 
been the house of exceptional ability and enterprise which 
has been successful, and that the cost of doing business 
has been very much more than has been generally im- 
agined. Then again, it is not only the natural laws which 
have to be taken into consideration, but the play of other 
forces which are particularly potent in a republican form 
of government: in other words, new ideas—whether in 
business, politics or social life—must not only take into 
account the friends which they make, but the enemies 
which they raise up against themselves. If these enemies 
be strong and active and enterprising, they count for 
more than a host of quiescent friends. 
PERSONAL CONTACT. 


It is plain to see that in the ultimate and complete 
solution of this matter the very existence of the traveling 
salesman is at stake, for if a catalogue house be success- 
ful, then, indeed, is his occupation gone. This brings up 
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again the oft-discussed and yet not completely solved 
question as to whether it is possible to sell goods of all 
kinds and descriptions by mail without any personal con- 
tact between the seller and the user. It has been fairly 
demonstrated in a limited way that this can be done on 
certain lines of goods, not alone those where the price is 
the principal consideration, but also where the goods 
themselves have been introduced, are well known and are 
of standard brands; but it yet remains to be proved that 
it is at all possible to introduce, much less to sell, goods 
that are new in design, construction or mechanical prin- 
ciple, or the highest grades of goods, which are not well 
introduced, or special lines and brands. Indeed, as a 
matter of fact, it may be accepted as the experience of 
many Hardware jobbers in over a generation that certain 
lines of goods, which, after all, are the most profitable 
and most enduring, namely, those of quality, merit and 
attractiveness, cannot be sold successfully save by the 
personality and sill of the traveling salesman. It all 
comes back to the simple principle that we are not dealing 
with machines, but with human nature, and that no sort 
of system can replace the personal contact between the 
seller and the buyer. 
THIS HAS BEEN WELL SHOWN 

in the experience of some of the large corporations of the 
steel and iron business, who practically dismissed all of 
their salesmen when the various constituent companies 
were formed in the well known large aggregations. It 
soon became evident—and has since been demonstrated 
conclusively—that the success of these corporations is 
dependent more than any one thing else upon their per- 
sonal contact with their customers; if this was not to be 
had through the medium of their traveling salesmen, then 
the customers themselves would have to come in close 
touch with the sales departments of the corporation, and, 
in turn, the sales agents had to be in constant touch 
with these customers. As, of course, this was not possi- 
ble, save to a limited extent, it then became necessary 
to have resident agents in the large cities of the coun- 
try, who acted for the corporation. Just to the extent 
that this personal contact was complete and harmonious 
did that particular company thrive in consequence. In- 
deed, some of the greatest handicaps which any of these 
companies labored under, and which has cost them more 
business than anything else, has been the absence of their 
selling department from the field of action, and outside 
competitors have taken great advantage of this fact. 

The inhabitants of a small town are certainly likely 
to see very soon that the absence or elimination of the 
traveling man must very seriously affect the prosperity 
of their little center. The business of the place prac- 
tically concentrates around the general store and the 
Hardware store, and the hotel is absolutely Jependent 
upon the traveling man for its living. 

SO THE QUESTION GOES DEEPER 

than merely the loss of some trade to the retail Hard- 
wareman, and practically presents in an acute form that 
idea of concentration which certainly is not meeting 
with popular favor at present. While it is true that 
concentration within certain limits is not only a good 
thing, but is in the natural law of events and in the 
regular trend of business, yet instances of where this 
has been overdone have certainly created a very strong 
and deep feeling against any infringement in this line. 
Then, too, the catalogue house must reckon with the 
concentrated opposition of the jobber and retailer, not 
only the Hardware jobber and retailer, but the jobber 
and retailer in all lines, because the catalogue house has 
taken unto itself the whole field of business for its 
sphere. 

We are all apt to think that all matters are going 
to be solved by the operations of natural laws, but we 
have only to look upon some of the leading issues of 
the past 30 years, such, for instance, as that of protec- 
tion vs. free trade, to see that, after all, the solution de- 
pends more upon the dominance of self-interest and the 
aggressiveness and energy of those who have much at 
stake than any other one consideration. 

The problem is a knotty and tangled one at best, and 
it is evident that its solution involves a great many 
deep and serious considerations. 
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Correspondence. 


MANSFIELD, Ou10, May 20, 1904. 

To the Editor: The cartoon in The Iron Age of May 

19 is a fine one. It is very suggestive and true to life. 

It is certainly a very interesting picture for the retail 

Hardware dealer. The music coming from that band 

wagon will enable the retail Hardware dealer to get bet- 

ter prices for his goods. Every retail Hardware dealer 

in the United States is under obligations to The Iron Age 

for the businesslike fight that has been made against the 
catalogue houses. Very respectfully yours, 

FRANK A. BarE, 
Secretary Ohio Hardware Association. 


—_—_—_~3>--@___—___- 


POCKET CUTLERY. 


T the annual meeting of the American Pocket Cutlery 
Manufacturers’ Association, May 4, which was quite 
largely attended, the matter of the existing abuse of the 
warranty on Pocket Knives was a prominent subject of 
discussion. The feeling was very general that no war- 
rant should be required, and many of the manufacturers 
present were in favor of abolishing the same entirely, but 
it was decided to endeavor for the present to arrange for 
the adoption by all American Pocket Cutlery manufac- 
turers of a uniform warrant which shall specify that the 
warrant is only against flaws in blades or springs, and 
that no Knife will be replaced if much worn or abused. 


— + HO OG 


THE HAY-BUDDEN WROUGHT ANVILS. 


BOUT 12 years ago the Hay-Budden Mfg. Company 
began the manufacture of wrought iron steel faced 
Anvils in Brooklyn, at which time the English product 
was the standard for quality throughout the world. Al- 
though the business has been progressive and successful 
from the start, there was great difficulty in overcoming the 
American blacksmiths’ prejudices against the domestic 
article. In one way and another, partly through appeals to 
American patriotism, a trial of their product was obtained, 
and ever since steady progress has been made in intro- 
ducing their Anvils, at the same time checking the im- 
portation into this country of well-known English brands. 
Not only has the domestic market been won, but this 
make of Anvil has for some years been largely shipped 
abroad in increasing quantities, going extensively into 
South Africa, Australia, South America, Canada, China, 
Japan, &. We are informed the Russian Trans-Siberian 
Railroad, from Moscow to Vladivostok and Port Arthur, 
have 60 of the 300-pound size in various shops along the 
line. 
‘ieitiacalnaallaatiaieialibandiere 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INCORPORATED. 


o~ 


UR Philadelphia office reports that about 3500 hands 
are on the pay rolls of Henry Disston & Sons, 1n- 
corporated, and for the present business is quite active. 
The outlook for the last half of the year, Samuel Disston 
says, is somewhat indefinite and is not expected to equal 
that during the first half, although it will depend a great 
deal on how the crops turn out. It is interesting to note 
the growth of the business as shown by the output of 
Saws and Files for the first three months during 1904, 
compared with that in 1899, the weekly averages being 


as follows: 


1899. 1904. 
Best Hand Saws, dozen............ 600 1,500 
Common Hand Saws, dozen...... 500 1,050 
Circular Saws........-+---- 750 1,625 
Large Band Saws.......---+--- , 40) 125 
Handles, dozemn.........+-+.-- . 2,000 3.500 
Files, dozep.........--++++: . 9,000 15,000 


———-- >—__—_- 

THE firearms manufacturers are complaining that the 
agitation against a noisy Fourth of July has noticeably 
affected business. Customers have been more cautious 
than usual in placing orders, especially in the East, where 
the agitation has been more gene ral, and where town 
and city authorities have signified their intentions to 
keep down the volume of celebration. 
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ATLANTIC GRINDSTONE COMPANY. 


HE ATLANTIC GRINDSTONE COMPANY, Provi- 
dence, R. I., have inaugurated the undermining 
system for getting out Grindstone at their quarries at 
Lower Cove, Nova Scotia. This method, for the first 
time applied to Grindstone quarrying, it is said, has 
proved to be a great economy in cost of operation. The 
former method was to remove the thick stratum of soil 
and then blast out the upper layers of rock, which consist 
of slate and inferior Grindstone, the high quality stone 
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being in the lower strata. The Atlantic Company have ° 


undermined by means of a tunnel now sunk to a depth 
of 120 feet. The company expect eventually to establish 
their mill underground. As soon as sufficient room has 
been obtained in the undermining all the machinery will 
be installed in the chamber, including the gang saws, 
which cut the stone into slabs of the requisite thickness, 
and the turning lathes, which produce the round wheel. 
An advantage of this underground mill is that work can 
be continued all the year round, where to-day it must be 
discontinued in the winter months because of the severity 
of the weather. Another advantage is that the stone can 
be worked as soon as it is quarried. It is full of moisture 
when first taken from the ground, and is consequently 
soft and easily worked. Exposure to the air dries out 
the moisture and makes the stone hard, adding consid- 
erably to the expense of working it up into wheels. 
Until four years ago, when it was acquired by the At- 
lantic Grindstone Company, this quarry had been in the 
possession of one family since the year 1790, when Grind- 
stone was first taken from it. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, éc., one copy for our Catalogue Department in New 
York and another for our London Office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their line, of which appropriate mention will be made, 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list in 
this column. 

CLARK-HorrocKs CoMPANY, Utica, N. Y.: 1904 cata- 
logue illustrating Fishing Tackle and Fishing Rods, of 
which they are manufacturers. Among the new goods to 
which attention is called are Split Bamboo and Lance- 
wood Casting Rods, hand made Lancewood Rods and two- 
piece Trolling Rod, also Enamel and Casting Lines. 


NoORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis, 
Mo.: Catalogue of 321 pages, relating to Fishing Tackle 
and Seines, Baseball and Tennis Goods, Hammocks, Tents, 
Lawn Swings, Boats, &c. A novel feature of the cata- 
logue is the system of net prices printed opposite each 
item. By check marks the best selling numbers and sizes 
are indicated to the buyer, likewise the next best. 

Detroir Wire & IRoN Works, T. L. Smith’s Sons, De- 
troit, Mich.: General catalogue No. 12, relating to Wire 
Work, Brass Work and a large variety of Wire Goods. 

Brass Goops Mrc. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.: In addi- 
tion to former line, catalogue shows new goods, including 
Door and Drawer Pulls, Ship and Barrel Bolts, Chain 
Door Fasteners, Gate Latches, Transom Catches, Box and 
Chest Corners, &c. 

F. B. Farco & Co., Lake Mills, Wis.: Creamery Goods, 
Butter and Cheese Factory Supplies, Victor Churn, new 
Penn Pulley and Penn Rotary Pump, Automatic Skim 
Milk Weighers, Lusted Butter Printer, &c. 

THE THOMSON-Diccs ComMPpaANy, Sacramento, Cal.: 
Extra sheets for insertion in the company’s catalogue. 

T. B. C. Burpee, 2639 North Seventeenth street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Circular describing No. 4 Imperial Roaster, 
for use by wholesale dealers in peanuts. 

J. I. Case THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Racine, 
Wis.: Special supply catalogue, a book for threshermen. 

THE GRIFFON CUTLERY CoMPANY, 459-46h Broadway, 
New York: An artistic display hanger, in many colors, 
17 x 22 inches, showing examples of Griffon Cutlery such 
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as Razors, regular and safety, Manicure Sets, Nail Clip- 
pers, Knives, Corkscrews, Strops, &c. 
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NATIONAL CYCLE TRADE ASSOCIATION. 


HE third annual meeting of the National Cycle Trade 
Association will be held at the Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
New York City, on June 22, 23 and 24. T. James Fernley, 
secretary-treasurer of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion, has been invited to address the joint session with 
the jobbers. Fred. C. Gilbert of the Pope Mfg. Company 
has also been invited to address the gathering on the sub- 
ject of methods of stimulating interest in cycling. The 
following resolutions will be presented for discussion : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that all man 
ufacturers should extend to jobbers the same dating on spring 
orders that jobbers usually have to extend to their customers— 
viz., April 1. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that jobbers’ 
prices should be extended to jobbers only. 

Reaolved, 'That a Classification Committee of 18, composed 
of three bicycle manufacturers, three coaster brake manufactur 
ers, three tire manufacturers, seven jobbers and the president 
and secretary-treasurer of the N. C. T. A., be appointed by the 
president to formulate a list of those entitled to jobbers’ prices; 
ten votes being necessary to place any name on the list. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that cata 
logues, price-lists or other advertising matter reaching the rider 
should not quote net trade prices. 


The Entertainment Committee, comprising W. A. Gra- 
ham of John H. Graham & Co., F. E. Castle of the Twen- 
tieth Century Mfg. Company, and A. Seipel of the Bridge- 
port Gun Implement Company, are arranging an at- 
tractive programme for the visitors. 
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REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, é&c., 
have been received from the following houses: 

From SEAMAN & Perry, Douglas, Ariz., who have suc- 
ceeded J. C. Beauchamp in the Hardware, Stove and 
Paint business. 


From JoHN F. Sevsert, Canton, S. D., who has lately 
purchased the Hardware business formerly conducted by 
Cloud Bros. & Johnson Company. 


From AvuGcust SIEFeERtT HARDWARE COMPANY, Reeds- 
burg, Wis., who have been incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000, as successors to Siefert Bros. 


FRroM WAKEFIED MERCANTILE & Mra. Company, Wake- 
field, N. C., who request catalogues and quotations re 
lating to Sewing Machines, Stoves and Heaters, Buggies, 
Wagons and Farm Machinery. 


FrRoM GRAVES-HUMPHREYS HARDWARE COMPANY, who 
are expecting to commence business at Roanoke, Va., 


‘about September 1. They will occupy a new building 


which will be strictly up to date in all its appointments. 
Mr. Graves, the senior member of the firm, has been iden- 
tified with the Hardware trade of Roanoke for the past 
seven years, and is now with Fairfax & Bell, with whom 
he will remain until August 1. 

FroM CHESANING HARDWARE IMPLEMENT COMPANY. 
Chesaning, Mich., a consolidation recently effected of the 
interests of Frank Greenfelder, Henry and Charles 
Stuart, Louis Perrot and Theodore Greenfelder. 


From E. P. Linpsay, Portsmouth, Va., who was burned 
out on the 20th inst. Mr. Lindsay requests catalogues 
relating especially to Shelf Hardware, Agricultural Im- 
plements and Saddlery Goods. 


SSS ——E 

C. M. Avery & Co., manufacturers’ agents for the 
sale of Hardware Specialties, have removed from 165 
Lake street, Chicago, to 93 Lake street, where they will 
share their quarters with the Chicago Fire Appliance 
Company. 
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MORSE TWIST DRILL & MACHINE COM- 
PANY’S CATALOGUE. 


HE MORSE TWIST DRILL & MACHINE COM- 
PANY, New Bedford, Mass., have issued a fine illus- 
trated descriptive catalogue of 269 pages of the goods 
they manufacture. Large lines of Increase and Constant 
Angle Twist Drills, Reamers, Chucks, Milling Cutters, 
Taps, Dies, Machinery and Machinists’ Tools are shown, 
especial attention being called to their Twentieth Cen- 
tury Drill in which both body and shank are ground on 
centers after hardening, thus insuring its running true 
and accurate to size. Among new Tools shown are Shell 
Drills, Indexed Cases for sets of Drills, Counterbores 
with interchangeable blades and guides, Adjustable Cali- 
per Gauges, Standard Reference Disks, Cotter Mills, Gear 
Cutters, Gear Testing Machine, Bench Center and 
Straightening Press. There is an alphabetical and nu- 
merical index and 22 pages of appendix, containing con- 
densed information for Drill and Tool users. 
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THE EDDY MFG. COMPANY. 


HE EDDY MFG. COMPANY, Worcester, Mass., make 
T the Keen Edge Razor Strop, which has been on the 
market about two years, with, the company inform us, a 
constantly increasing business. As a necessary auxiliary 
to the line they have been carrying a line of Razors, and 
finding there was a substantial demand for first grade 
Cutlery they decided to manufacture Razors, &c., buying 
the established Razor business of B. Shales of Worcester, 
Mr. Shales being retained as superintendent of that 
branch. They are now producing a line of high grade 
Razors and Chiropodists’ and Surgeons’ Knives. They 
sell direct to the retail trade, and at present are covering 
New England, the Middle States and portions of the 
Western States, as well as exporting their product to 
South Africa, Australia, Great Britain, Chile, Argentine 
Republic and other portions of South America. 


—_————_o oo 


TRADE ITEMS. 


S. D. KimparK & Co., Chicago, who went into the 
hands of a receiver some months ago, have sent to their 
creditors a proposition for settlement. The proposition in- 
cludes an immediate cash payment and subsequent addi- 
tional payments at 6, 12 and 18 months’ intervals. They 
inform us that more than 50 per cent. of their creditors 
have signified their willingness to accept this proposi- 
tion. When a sufficient number signify their willingness, 
the court will be asked to permit a settlement on that 
basis. The total liabilities of the firm are something 
over $450,000 and the assets about half that amount. 
If the settlement can be affected on the basis outlined, the 
company will continue in business along conservative 
lines, 


JAMES A. CHAMBERS, president; William Loeffler, 
vice-president, and William G. McCandless, treasurer, of 
the American Window Glass Company, Pittsburgh, have 
resigned their positions to take effect on June 1. They 
were the principal organizers of the company and the 
announcement of their resignation caused considerable 
surprise. It is probable that L. S. Bodine will be ap- 
pointed to the position vacated by President Chambers. 


A RECENT issue of the McKees Rocks (Pa.) Gazette, 
contains an interesting sketch of the career of J. E. 
Digby, member of the firm of Digby & Smith, and well 
known to the merchants of the State as the energetic 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. Mr. Digby is president of the Local Business 
Men’s Association and occupies a conspicuous place in 
the commercial activity of the town. 


PRELIMINARY STEPS have been taken leading to the 
merging of the Thompson-Hoff Company into Kelley, Maus 
& Co., Chicago. If the deal is consummated, as both parties 
expect it will be, both Mr. Thompson and Mr. Hoff will be 
connected with Kelley, Maus & Co. 
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ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


E. TAYLOR, secretary of the Arkansas Retail 

Hardware Dealers’ Association, announces that 

the fifth annual convention will be held in Little Rock, 

June 8,9 and 10. The association has made steady prog- 

ress during the past year, and the convention promises 
to be the best yet held. 





AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


R. B. Dunshee & Co. have disposed of their Hardware 
business in Keeswick, Iowa, to the Moore Hardware Com- 
pany. 


The firm of Wilson & Carpenter, Hardware, Stoves, 
plumbing, heating, &¢., Mechanicsville, Iowa, have been 
succeeded by Wilson & Webbles, who will continue at the 
old stand. 


Hermann Haessler, with the Gross Hardware Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., for the past 20 years, has bought 
a half interest in A. L. Kiefer & Co., but will not be 
actively connected with them until January 1 next. The 
firm are intending to carry a full line of fine Builders’ 
Hardware in addition to the well established line of 
Kitchen and House Furnishing Goods now handled. 


Antrim Hardware Company, Elk Rapids, Mich., have 
incorporated with a capital of $15,000. 


Peacock-Springs Hardware Company, Lexington, N. C., 
have been chartered with a capital of $50,000, to carry 
on the wholesale and retail business. The incorporators 
are J. L. Peacock and R. C. and H. H. Springs. 


Peoples Hardware Company, Scottsburg, Ind., have 
been incorporated with a capital of $5,000, to conduct the 
retail business in Hardware, both shelf and heavy, Stoves, 
Wagons and Carriages, Farm Implements, Sash and 
Doors, Paints, &e. J. H. Friedley is president; William 
I’. Rice, secretary, and Sarah F. Rice, treasurer. 





THE WAY TO GET ORDERS. 


HIS is the title of a booklet which is a reprint of let- 
ters sent by the Enterprise Mfg. Company, Akron, 
Ohio, to their traveling salesmen. In a forcible and 
breezy way it makes many admirable suggestions in re- 
gard to the selling of goods. The following extracts from 
it will give an idea of the manner in which the matter is 

presented : 

NO PLACE FOR LAZYBONES. 

If you are going to make a success you will have to 
work and work hard, for in these days of strong compe- 
tition you will find if you are a little lazy, the other 
fellow has got the business. You want to go out for busi- 
ness, and do not forget that your tools, which consist of 
bull dog grit and iron clad nerve, must go with you. 

AGGRESSIVENESS ESSENTIAL. 

When a customer says to you that he does not wish 
to buy goods, or that he is going to buy some other make, 
or your prices are too high, you want to be just as ag- 
gressive as a man can be and go for that customer, just 
as a dog goes for a rabbit, and never give up the chase 
until you have got your man. 

MANY TRAVELERS ARE TOO EASY. 

The great trouble of nine-tenths of the traveling men 
on the road to-day is that they are not game and give up 
too easy, and if a customer says “ No,” they settle right 
down to what the customer says. Now that kind of a 
man is not worth a cent to us, and he had better be saw- 
ing wood, shoveling dirt or following the plow than out 
on the road to sell goods. 

DO THE IMPOSSIBLE. 


Now if you will follow our instructions, each and 
every traveler will be more valuable than he has been 
heretofore. Do not say, “It can’t be done.” If you feel 
that way, we would rather you would resign and quit, be- 
cause when a man feels he can’t accomplish anything, he 
will never make half the effort he would if he were deter- 
mined to do it. Go to work as if your life depended upon 
what we have to say to you here, and you will be sur- 
prised at your success. 





* 
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CONVENTIONS. 


Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association—American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


more prompt in coming than is usual. While the 
first session, that of the jobbers, did not open until Tues- 
day morning, the members of both associations began to 
arrive in goodly numbers on Monday, and the lobbies of 
the Kimball House and the Piedmont, where the two 
interests made their headquarters, had a decidedly con- 
vention appearance on Monday evening. 

The committees in charge of entertainment and hos- 
pitality did their work admirably, and the delegates on 
arrival were courteously met and given considerate at- 
tention. Un Tuesday the numbers constantly increased, 
assuring the largest success for the conventions, so far 
at least as the attendance is concerned. 


A NOTABLE GATHERING, 


The gathering, too, is a notable one in its personnel. 
In addition to the representative merchants and manu- 
facturers, with whom those attending such gatherings 


jee delegates to the Atlanta conventions were much 





W. M. CRUMLEY, President Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


are familiar, the Atlanta conventions are dignified by 
the presence of some of the leaders in the trade, who 
are not often found in conventions. Most prominent 
among these is E. C. Simmons of the Simmons Hardware 
Company, who comes at the invitation of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association to address them on the catalogue 
house question, thus evincing and expressing his interest 
and the interest of the great company of which he is the 
head in the present movement for the repression of the 
evil connected with this form of distribution. He is 
accompanied by A. W. Douglas, secretary of the com- 
pany, and influential in its management. S. Norvell of 
the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company is also present 
by invitation of the Southern jobbers, and his address 
as well as that of Mr. Simmons will be a prominent fea- 
ture of the Wednesday afternoon session. The presence 
of W. R. Belknap of the Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Com- 
pany is also anticipated as well as his participation in 
the discussion of the great question which gives special 
significance to the Atlanta gathering. The attendance of 
President Bogardus and Secretary Corey, official repre- 
sentatives of the National Retail Hardwate Dealers’ 
Association, insures the presentation of the retailers’ 
side of the catalogue house problem, but they are ably 


supplemented by E. M. Bush of Evansville, Ind., who is 
known as an able and progressive merchant. 


JOBBERS’ OPENING SESSION, 


At the opening session of the Southern Association 
on Tuesday morning, which was held in the Kimball 
House, and attended by jobbers and manufacturers and 
their representatives and many ladies, very interesting 
exercises were held. The addresses made by President 
Crumley, Hon. Evan P. Howell, Mayor of Atlanta; J. C. 
Birge, president of the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association; W. W. Webber, S. G. Gilfillan, Sam- 
uel D. Jones of Atlanta, and J. G. Christopher of the 
Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association 
were bright and eloquent, and pervaded by a loyal, genial 
and enthusiastic spirit. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO THE MANUFAC- 
TURERS., 


Following was the address of welcome to the manu- 
facturers, which was delivered by W. W. Webber of the 
Webber-Ayers Hardware Company, Fort Smith, Ark. : 

On behalf of the Southern Hardware jobbers I wel- 
come you to this convention. This, doubtless, is a work 
of supererogation, because you must have noticed since 
your arrival here that you are thrice welcome. You can 
know from the pressure of the hand, or a glance when we 
meet, that we are proud to have you with us, and with 
regret will we see you take your leave. We welcome you 
not purely as men with whom we have business relations, 
and we are not glad you are here simply because we hope 
to get a 5 or 10 per cent. better discount, but we welcome 
you here because we want to know you and love you, 
understand and appreciate you, and ‘tis a happy coinci- 
dence that we meet each other in the Empire City of the 
South, where 39 years ago our fathers met in one of the 
sanguinary struggles of a war that depleted your section 
and impoverished ours, while it challenged the admira- 
tion of all mankind, and to-day I know you join with us 
in thanks to the Prince of Peace for the beneficent con- 
ditions that make this meeting possible. 

GATHERINGS SUCH AS THIS 

will ultimately make the whole world kin, and this being 
so our social and business relations will become more ex- 
tensive and confidential. And, too, we hope that your 
visit here may disclose to you the triumphs and possibili- 
ties of the South. Her fields and forests, her sublime 
climate, her beautiful women and her chivalrous men 
cannot be excelled by any other spot on God’s green foot- 
stool. We are enamored of ourselves and our country and 
of any one who reciprocates howsoever faintly. 

Did you ever analyze the word “welcome?” What 
does it mean? It means when said to me that I am to 
be at ease in any home or hamlet, city or country, State 
or nation that gives me a welcome. It means that I have 
the confidence and esteem, respect and approbation of 
the man, community or body extending it, and when we 
say to you “welcome” we mean to convey all that can 
be made out of the word. We mean to say that we wel- 
come you as men who, by their industry and foresight. 
keep abreast of the time in all improvements and appli- 
ances, who originate and initiate into the market some 
of the things that go to lighten the burden of the human 
race and make life the easier to live. 

From among you, and antedating you, was Eli Whit- 
ney, whose genius, more than that of any other man. 
has helped to place this country in the foremost rank of 
nations. It was not his fortune nor his lay to write his 
name among the orators and statesmen of his time, but 
it is written in every community of the South in charac- 
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ters more enduring than bronze. The wizard of Menlo 
’ark will not go down in history as a man upon whose 
words audiences have eagerly hung, but the network of 
wires and the lights that “ shine like gems of purest ray 
serene” will be his enduring monument. And I do not 
forget that the greatest friend that the women of this 
and all countries ever knew had his habitat among you. 
But for his genius the laces and flounces, furbelows and 
whatnot, the yokes and girdles, bodices and belts that 
amaze us with their beauty to-day would have been well 
nigh impossible. The ladies should erect a monument 
to Elias Howe, the great liberator of the gentler sex. 
Your inventors and manufacturers have by dint of en- 
ergy and attention to detail evolved many useful and 
necessary articles, the absence of which would seriously 
interfere with our daily routine; hence, we welcome to 
our midst those who have contributed so much to our 
comfort. This is a day when we should all feel a deep 
interest in our country and her destiny, and should all 
join in a concentrated effort to capture the world’s com- 
merce for our fields, forests and factories. 

To the south of us, beyond the land of the Montezu- 





W. W. WEBBER. 


mas, and down among those people who for years have 
turned to us as the helianthus to the sun, who have 
patterned their Government after ours, we are to create 
a water way cutting the continent in twain, and when 
the waters meet they will sing a song of victory that will 
reverberate round the world proclaiming us the most 
phenomenal people of all the ages. 


ATLANTA. 


The time and place of this meeting are peculiarly aus- 
picious. We are met in a city that was the first to feel 
the impetus of manufacturers in the South, was the first 
to brush away the dark and lowering clouds that followed 
in the wake of a civil war, was the first to rise Phenix- 
like from the ashes and girdle on.her armor and go 
forth to do battle for our country’s commerce. Others 
have taken inspiration from her noble example, until 
now all over our beautiful Southland can be heard the 
ring of the hammer and the hum of the loom. When 
we contemplate the risen South, the new South, our pa- 
triotism expands and in our enthusiasm we exclaim: 
“My country; may she always be right, but right or 
wrong, my country! ” 

The time is the month of May, when all nature is 
a sinile, when we have with us the hyacinth and honey- 
suckle, the pomegranate and the magnolia, when the great 
and good Giver of all things has vouchsafed to us the 
flowers of the field and the birds of the forest. “ When 
every prospect pleases and only man is vile,” when all 
bickerings and animosities should be buried, when “ Peace 
on earth, good will toward men” should be blazoned on 
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the banners of us all. Hence, my friends, we welcome 
you, and, in concluding, I voice the belief that in no part 
of this Union—from Niagara’s grand and beautiful falls, 
from whence the rainbow stretches, to our sea girt 
southern shore; from the deep Atlantic, whose billows 
break against the shores of our Eastern States to the 
broad Pacific, where the breezes whisper sweet mur- 
murings to the tide as she goes out beneath the setting 
sun; from the glittering emporiums of stately New Eng- 
land to the mining camps on the Sierra Nevadas—in all 
the length and breadth of this land could you find a more 
genuine welcome than we extend to you and yours, 


RESPONSE ON BEHALF OF THE lMANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


The response on behalf of the manufacturers was 
made by 8S. G. Gilfillan of the Belfont Iron Works Com- 
pany, Ironton, Ohio, and was as follows: 


The word welcome is at all times a delightful word to 
hear. It at once makes you feel at home and you are 
glad you came, but especially under the present aus- 
picious circumstances it is doubly gratifying to all whom 
I represent when the welcome comes from the lips of 
an eloquent Southern gentleman in a delightful Southern 
city and is guaranteed by that most hospitable of all or- 
ganizations, the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ <Associa- 
tion, each member thereof being noted for his friendly 
greeting and hearty handshake. 

A GENUINE SOUTHERN WELCOME, 

such as we receive here, has an effect on me that can 
only be described by using the definition that was once 
given for love—viz., “Love is an itching of the heart that 
you can’t scratch.” Likewise a Southern welcome is 
something that you can’t match. When I look around 
me and see the smiling faces of some of my very best 
and most distinguished friends, who are regular Chaun- 
cey Depews when it comes to speaking, either before 
or after dinner, methinks I hear them say, “ Why did the 
committee ask Gil to speak?” and thus I am reminded 
of the visit made to Mt. Vernon by two of our distin- 
guished citizens—viz., Admiral Dewey and General Miles 

who are the best of friends, but they do not mind 
“knocking ” each other good naturedly. They went down 
to Mt. Vernon together on some holiday when naturally 
there were hundreds of visitors to the old home and 
burial place of the “ Father of His Country.” General 
Miles seemed much impressed. He silently contemplated 
the crowd for a few moments and then said, with feel- 
ing, ‘‘ What, I wonder, would Washington say if he were 
suddenly to appear here in the flesh?” “ Do you mean 
just at the moment?” asked the Admiral, with a sus- 
picious twinkle in his eyes. “ Yes, certainly,” answered 
Milés, a trifle annoyed that his companion had failed 
to catch the inspiration of his thought. “I really don’t 
know,” said the Admiral, whose twinkle by this time 
had become actually malicious, “unless he asked how 
you ever succeeded in getting the job he used to hold.” 

THE LADIES. 

In representing your guests and in responding to 
your welcome, I want to first speak of the ladies, God 
bless and protect them, for we could not (and would not 
if we could) live without them. Their presence lends 
to these conventions a personality that is both pleasing 
and profitable, from whatever standpoint it may be 
viewed. The ladies are first in love, first in peace, and I 
almost said first in war, but that would not be true. In 
our city we have a gentleman who appears to have a 
patent right (and he has reserved all privileges) to re- 
spond to the toast “ The Ladies,” and not long ago at a 
banquet he was asked to respond to the toast “Our 
City,” but when the time came he arose to his feet and 
said, “The Ladies, God bless them,” but just at this 
point one of his friends called his attention to the fact 
that he was on the wrong subject, and yet that was not 
nearly so bad as the effort made by the Chicago gentle- 
men (who must have been in about the same mental con- 
dition that I am just now). He was supposed to make 
an address on the necessity of night schools, but, after 
looking at his audience for a while, his memory took flight, 
although his tongue still wagged, and he said, “ There is 
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no getting away from the fact that we have more badly 
dressed women here in Chicago than in any other city in 
this part of the country,” and he is still alive. I, there- 
fore, on behalf of the ladies who are here as your guests, 


thank you most sincerely for your kind greetings and 
your cordial welcome, 


THE TRAVELER. 


Secondly, the traveling salesmen, who are commonly 
called drummers, and who are proud to be your guests 
and to have this splendid opportunity of meeting with 
you and mixing pleasure with business in this delightful 
manner. Who of all of us will say that he does not look 
forward with pleasure to the conventions of the Southern 
Hardware jobbers and enjoy them to the fullest limit? 
All sorts of stories and jokes are told at the expense of 
the traveling men, and I take this opportunity of relating 
one of them. A conversation took place between a hotel 
proprietor and a man who applied for the position of 
hotel clerk. Said the proprietor: “ Yes, I want a clerk 
at once. What do you know about hotel keeping?” Ap- 
plicant: “Know? See here, unless you have got four 
or five years to spare for a little chat, ask me what I 
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don’t know; it will take less time. What do I know 
about hotel keeping? Well, ‘I should smile.’ I know 
it all, more than all. I could run 40 hotels and play 10 
gaines of chess blindfolded. Why, man, I used to be a 
commercial traveler.” 

And I now again express thanks on behalf of the 
salesmen for the hearty welcome that you have given 
them and for the pleasures that they are sure to have 
and which they appreciate fully. 

Now a word or two for the editors and reporters, who 
always grace these occasions with their happy smiles, and 
who really need no one to represent them, as they are 
at home wherever you put them and amply able to take 
care of themselves when it comes to speech making, and 
still I know that they are proud to be your guests at this 
time and appreciate your hearty welcome and will enjoy 
your hospitality with vim, vigor and victory. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


And now on behalf of another great organization, that 
of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
who certainly show their appreciation of the privilege 
of being your guests when they call their meeting at the 
same time and place so as to enjoy meeting you socially, 
both before and after dinner, and, by spending the 
greater part of their time with you, prove beyond a 
doubt that you are the magnet that draws them to this 
beautiful city of the Southland. And why should we not 
meet together, both in business and social sessions? Our 
interests are mutual, “ United we stand, divided we fall,” 
and this is an opportune time and place for both busi- 
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ness and pleasure. I am fully assured that the business 
sessions of both conventions will be profitable to all who 
attend them, but what of the joint social sessions? Will we 
say, “ Watchman, tell us of the night?” No; but, on the 
contrary, let us keep that sub rosa and have a jolly good 
social time, but not forgetting or neglecting the most im- 
portant thing of all, that of solidifying to a greater degree 
than ever before the very pleasant business and social 
relations that now exist between the jobbers and the man- 
ufacturers. I, therefore, assure you that the manufac- 
turers appreciate the sincere welcome given them and 
still believe in reciprocity. 


JOBBERS’ AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session on Tuesday was of an executive 
character, and attended only by the members of the Job- 
bers’ Association. In connection with a good deal of rou- 
tine business a number of matters of considerable inter- 
est were discussed and the session was enjoyable and 
profitable. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The Wednesday morning session of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association was of an execu- 
tive character and was largely attended. On the platform 
were the following representatives of great jobbing 
houses: E. C. Simmons, A. W. Douglas, W. R. Belknap, 
S. Norvell and W. L. Yantis, and also W. P. Bogardus, 
president of the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, and T. J. Fernley of the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation. After the routine business connected with the 
organization of the meeting President Birge presented 
his annual address, which was of special interest, touch- 
ing, as it did, upon the labor question, the catalogue house 
problem and other matters to which the attention of the 
association had been directed. Mr. Birge’s address is 
given elsewhere. The address of Mr. Simmons, who was 
introduced by Mr. Birge as the dean of the Hardware 
trade, and happily alluded to subsequently by Mr. Bel- 
knap as facile princeps, was a masterly discussion of the 
subject and will repay the most careful perusal. It was 
listened to with the closest attention and there were 
many evidences of the approval of the distinguished audi- 
ence. Mr. Simmons’ address is given in other columns. 
Mr. Belknap, besides stating his agreement with the 
views given by Mr. Simmons, presented some other phases 
of the subject and expressed his heartiest participation 
in the movement for the mitigation of the events under 
discussion. At the conclusion of these addresses a rising 
vote of thanks was given to Messrs. Simmons and Bel- 
knap, and an invitation was extended to them and other 
great houses who were the guests of the association to 
attend the next convention, which will be held in No- 
vember. 

RECEPTION COMMITTEES. 

Following are the Reception Committees who are 
looking after the entertainment and comfort of those in 
attendance at the conventions: 


Manufacturers’ Association. 


Henry B. Lupton, chairman, Oliver Iron & Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh 

T. B. Coles, American Steel & Wire Company, New York City. 

Tom Almgill, G. & H. Barnett Company, Philadelphia. 

Fred. 8. Merrick, Standard Horse Nail Company, New Brighton. 
> 


Pa. 
W. C. Reitz, Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh. 
F. W. Davis, Lake Erie Iron Company, Cleveland 
BE. E. Perry, Hopkins & Allen Arms Company, Norwich, Conn. 
Chalmers M. ~s McKinney Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa. 
George P. Hart, Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
Edward Ingalls, Atha Tool Company, Newark, N. J. 
E. G. Buckwell, Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland. 
George A. Baird, Repnblic Iron & Steel Company, Chicago. 
Geo. M. Landers, Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain. Conn. 


Jobbers’ Association. 


Irby Bennett, chairman, Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 
R. N. Barber Smith Hemenway Company. 

Hi. H. Beers, Beers & Mitchell. 

W. H. Bennett, Reading Hardware Company. 

S. B. Bispham, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company. 
A. W. Bond, Goodell Company. 

R. P. Boyd, John H. Graham. & Co. 

E. H. Brittan, Ohio Tool Company. 

R. D. Carver, Alabama Steel & Wire Company. 
Percy C. Cauthorn, W. W. Crandall & Co. 

H. P. Chenoweth, Sargent & Co. 

W. F. Comer, American Can Company. 

W. A. Corry, J. C. McCarty & Co 

Geo. L. Corbin, Corbin Cabinet Lock Company. 

W. A. Chenoweth, Rirmingham, Ala. 

W. W. Crandall, W. W. Crandall & Co. 

FE. G. Drew, Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 
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hos. Ellis, Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works. 
W. H. Foege, American Steel & Wire Company. 
Ff. H. Forman, Pittsburgh Steel Company. 

«. M. Fonche, Crucible Steel Company of America. * 
L. C. Frazer, Birmingham, Ala. 

J. S. French, Peters Cartridge Company. 

Robert Garland, Garland Nut & Rivet Company. 
. W. Gathright, C E. Jennings & Co. 

John R. Gilfillan, Belfont Iron Works Company. 
J. J. Gilmore, American Steel & Wire Company. 
N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co. 

lr. H. Gossett, Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company. 

J. H. Grubb, Hussey, Binns & Co. 
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Frank Guildener, Sargent & Co. 

D, P. Hale, Standard Wheel Company. 

John Harbster, Jr., Reading Hardware Company. 
George H. Harper, Clendenin Bros. 

Geo. L. Haven, P. & F. Corbin. 

J. Hildreth, Jr., Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 
George H. Hillman, Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 
G. B. Hobson, Tredegar Iron Works. 

John Hoen, Henry Keidel & Co. 

Jos. M. Hottel, G. & H. Barnett Company. 

Fred. M. Huggins, Landers, Frary & Clark. 

Arthur S. Jones, Indiana Chain Works. 

J. P. Kelly, Kelly Axe Mfg. Company. 

Chas. P. King, American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company. 
George L. Knight, Tubular Rivet & Stud Company. 

A. C. Langston, Jenkins Bros. 

Chas. Ingram, National Enameling & Stamping Company. 
H. J. McCue, American Steel & Wire Company. 

O. C. Mead, Mead & Smith. 

D. A. Merriman, American Steel & Wire Company. 
Guy Mitchell, Beers & Mitchell. 

V. A. Moore, American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company. 
Frank Ouerbacker, O. K. Stove & Range Company. 

J. B. Parrent, Yale & Towne Mfg. Company. 

K. R. Philip. American Can Company. 

Wallace L. Pond, Nicholson File Company. 

James T. Powell, Stanley Rule & Level Company. 

J. T. Quarles, Lamson & Gocdnow Mfg. Company. 

H. F. Reese, the Fairbanks Company. 

H. G. Reinicker. Baltimore Shovel Company. 

J. W. Ryan, P. & F. Corbin. 

John §S. Sanders, Union Metallic Cartridge Company. 
4. R. Sisson, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company. 

W. P. Smith, Mead & Smith. 

F. Herbert Smith, E. C. Atkins & Co. 

W. K. Stone, F. I. Stone & Co. 

Daniel K. Stucki, White Mountain Freezer Company. 
J. P. Tabb, Tabb Bros. & Co. 

Wm. Taylor, Pittsburgh Steel Company. 

l.. D. Vogel, Charter Oak Stove & Range Company. 
Dave Walker, National Enameling & Stamping Company. 
F. C. Wheeler, Hermann Boker & Co. 

Chas. H. Wier, Wier & Wilson. 

George P. Wier, Wier Bros. 

Robert E. Wier, Wier Bros. 

John K. Wilson, Wier & Wilson. 

¢. K. Woodburn, Warren McArthur. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


BY W. M. CRUMLEY, PRESIDENT SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOB- 
BERS’ ASSOCIATION, ATLANTA, GA. 

I congratulate you on this, your fourteenth annual 
convention, and the large attendance of our own mem- 
bers and also of the Manufacturers’ Association, which 
is a proof of the wisdom of holding our meetings within 
our own borders. It was said in opposition to this that 
the manufacturers would not attend if we did not hold 
our meetings in the North. This evidently was a mis- 
take, as proved by the unusually large attendance of 
these gentlemen. 

ASSOCIATION PROGRESS. 

I am glad to report to you that your association is in 
a most prosperous condition, possibly more so than ever 
before since its organization. We have had many new 


members added to our roll and are in condition to ac- 
complish more good with the manufacturers than ever 
before. In fact, I believe we will be granted almost any- 
thing in reason that we may ask of them. They recog- 
nize our strength and we have proved to them that we 
will not be unreasonable in our demands upon them 
and they have about come to know that we are necessary 
to their welfare. 

I regret to state that I have heard from so few of you 
during the year, nor have you taken advantage of your 
committees by writing them about any of your troubles. 
It may be, however, that I should congratulate you that 
all things have moved so smoothly that you had no need 
for their help. I hope this is the explanation, but dur- 
ing the coming year, if you should have trouble, do not 
fail to refer same to the proper committee, for you will 
find them ready and willing to serve you. 

We are in close touch with the other great associa- 
tions of the country, and we are ready to work in hand 
with them, and they with us, for our interests are mutual, 
and when our rights are attacked we will stand together 
as one man. But the best and greatest benefit our asso- 
ciation has accomplished is yet to be mentioned. It is 

THE IMPROVED CONDITION IN OUR OWN RANKS. 

You can all recall the time when you thought your 
competitor was the meanest man on earth and you would 
scarcely speak to him when you met. How different 
now. If you have any complaint to make, you do not 
hesitate to go to him in his own office and talk it over 
with him, and you have found him just as clever a fellow 
as you are yourself. This is brought about either by 
the local or general association where you meet, and you 
not only shake hands, but do so cordially. Let me urge 
you, if you have no local association, to form one with- 
out delay. You will find it a great profit maker. 

Let me beg of you to be present at each of our meet- 
ings. There are many things to be discussed that are of 
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vital importance to you, and you will not be doing your- 
self or the association justice if you do not attend and 
join in the debate on these matters. 


FUTURE OF THE SOUTH. 

The commercial and industrial prosperity of the South 
has just begun. It is our inning, and we are at the bat. 
Are you all ready and prepared to take advantage of this 
flood tide of prosperity that is coming our way? The 
South has just begun to wake up to her advantages as 
an agricultural and manufacturing section and immigra- 
tion and capital are looking this way. When our large 
farms are divided up into small ones and the crops di- 
versified, as they are beginning to be, we will have a 
larger prosperity. 

But while there are great opportunities in the im- 
provement and progress of our agriculture, our advan- 
tage as a manufacturing country must not nor will not 
be overlooked. With our climate, cheap coal-and iron and 
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great timber belts, manufacturers are sure to come, and 
that soon, for they will not be slow to see the opportunity. 
Let us encourage them to come among us and build, and, 
above all, let us keep pace with their growth and grow 
with them. 

I wish to thank you for the uniform courtesy which 
has been extended to me, not only by each member of the 
association, but especially by your other officers. Let me 
commend to you our secretary, C. B. Carter, who has been 
ready and willing to lend his help during the present 
year. To my successor I wish to tender my entire al- 
legiance, 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


- BIRGE, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN HARDWARE 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, ST. 


BY J.C 


LOUIS, MO. 

At our last meeting, which was held at Atlantic City, 
many matters of importance were presented and consid- 
ered, a review of which was subsequently mailed to all 
members, therefore reference to these at the 
present time would seem unnecessary. 

We come together to-day with the hope that our pres- 
ent session may be pleasant and profitable. While the 
Executive Committee has outlined some matters of a 
general nature, having reference to national legislation 
and which you may deem it proper to consider briefly, 
nevertheless, we have endeavored to make clear their wish 


that members take the initiative in the introduction of 
new business. 


matters 


CHIEFLY EXECUTIVE. 

It is the judgment of your committee that our delib- 
erations should be chiefly executive, that each may feel 
inclined to speak with freedom from a business stand- 
point. So far as our regular work is concerned, we have 
no prepared papers, nor preappointed speakers. For this 
occasion we must rely upon an open parliament. When 
it is found that they have nothing to say concerning the 
business which is before the meeting, or have no new 
business to present, a motion to adjourn will certainly be 
in order. Before proceeding with any reference to the 
matters which may be introduced, it seems proper to 
pause one moment at the threshold of our convention. 

TRIBUTE TO HENRY W. OLIVER. 


Since our last meeting death has removed from our 
membership Henry William Oliver, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Oliver Iron & Steel Company. 
While the well-known organization of which he was the 
presiding officer has generally been represented in our 
councils by another able officer, nevertheless, his person- 
ality has been manifested in the generous policy and able 
representation which the company have enjoyed. Mr. 
Oliver’s sphere of influence was not confined even to the 
great organization which bears his name.. He was an in- 
ventor and a constructor. His directing hand was seen 
in the building of railroads, in the development of impor- 
tant mining and other material interests of our country, 
and always on a broad and beneficent scale. He was 
prominent in the affairs of city, State and nation. He 
represented that type of men who produce and create 
values as distinguished from those whose profit is the 
result of a loss to others. When such men fall, it is like 
the fall of a giant oak by the wayside, whose spreading 
branches and verdant foliage have sheltered the multi- 
tudes who have found rest and refreshment at its feet. 
The career of Mr. Oliver affords q fitting text for what 
is doubtless the most important question which now con- 
fronts the manufacturer and all other men who as prin- 
cipals or subordinates are laboring in any capacity. I re- 
fer to the labor situation. Your board authorizes me to 
offer it as worthy of consideration. Mr. Oliver was born 
in Ireland in comparative poverty. Coming to America 
as a child, he began at the bottom of the ladder to make 
his own way into the world, recognizing the bountiful op- 
portunities which this productive country, far above any 
other land, affords for an intelligent, honorable, indus- 
trious man. 

EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES. 


Whatever may be the assertions of many demagogues, 
the greater number of which are nonproducers, the man- 
ufacturers are the best friends which the workingman has 
to-day. Every. successful manufacturer is a hard work- 
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ing man, and the greater number of you began your Ca- 
reer as laborers in some humble department. The man- 
ufacturer knows the laborers’ troubles, and more than 
any other man knows that the only avenue to success 
and prosperity is through steady, every day industry and 
perseverance. The success and contentment of manufac- 
turer and employee are linked together. The decline or 
fall of the manufacturer is the employee’s misfortune. 
There are unpatriotic men, who, knowing little of the 
dignity of labor, but who under the pretext of elevating 
labor, without laboring for themselves, would drive the 
fatal dart into the industries of the country; would take 
from the laborer every opportunity for his own develop- 
ment above mediocrity, by limiting his productiveness, re- 
moving every incentive to his highest success by making 
promotion impossible, and depriving him of freedom to 
pursue such a vocation as he might choose, or for which 
he might be fitted, the avenues for learning many of the 
trades being closed, except to the few. The leaders being 
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chiefly foreigners, our American boys are almost pre- 
cluded from admission to the trades. 

But few artisans in these days, and for well-known 
reasons, are enabled to become trained in the all round 
duties of management. In some cases it is a punishable 
crime for a workman to do the slightest service not in the 
line of his narrow trade. This condition does not de 
velop broad and unselfish men. In short, the free all 
round handicraft of the workman of 40 years ago is a 
thing of the past. 


WE RECOGNIZE THE MUTUAL DEPENDENCE 


of employer and employee. We know that wrongs have 
existed and always will exist, but conditions are being 
established which destroy the productiveness of American 
industries, crippling them in their power to continue in 
foreign trade. If continued long it will leave the manu- 
facturers to be the slaves of politicians and socialists, and 
leave the much greater body of men who would work to 
be helpless, sinking into idleness, many to become pauper's 
and criminals. 


THREATENED LEGISLATION. 


Without referring further to the general labor situa- 
tion, with which you are all familiar, it seems proper to 
refer to two bills which have been introduced in our 
House of Congress, and which seem worthy of considera- 
tion. First, the so-called Grosvenor bill, introduced De- 
cember 10, 1903, entitled “ A bill to limit the meaning of 
the word ‘ conspiracy’ and the use of restraining orders 
and injunctions” in certain cases, the scope of which 
you well understand. Action on this bill is postponed 
until next December, as. the result of the arguments of 
employers addressed to the House Judiciary Committee. 

Another bill is the so-called eight-hour bill, introduced 
by Mr. Hitt, which may have a bearing on the freedom 











of any manufacturer who produces any materials for the 
use of the Government. It restricts the right of men so 
employed to work more than eight hours per day, even 
in emergencies. The bill, if passed, would doubtless be 
followed by similar State legislation applying to all 
work. The question involved would seem to be not the 
number of hours which from health, educational or moral 
considerations the average man should work in a day, 
but it denies the right to any man to do so, even in those 
emergencies calling upon special effort, a condition which 
frequently exists in the personal experience of every 
employer, who, through effort, has adapted himself in 
his hours of labor to existing conditions. The farmer, 
manufacturer and professional man, whose labors are 
at times very exacting, though not embraced within 
the scope of this bill, do indicate what active men 
of those types are compelled to do by virtue of necessity, 
and through their’ ambition to succeed. The eight-hour 
bill has been referred to the Department of Labor for an 
official report on its possible effects, and will come up 
again next winter, and, if interested in the bill, we should 
afford the Department all information possible. Some 
suggestions as to what information might be of value are 
given in our recent circular to the members. 


IRRIGATION. 


In the circulars which have been sent to you refer- 
ence has been made to our Bureau of Forestry and the 
National Irrigation act. The American market having 
been found to be the most desirable field for placing the 
output of America’s products, it would appear to be a 
wise course for our National Government to carry into 
effect a permanent policy through which the remaining 
public lands should be disposed of to none but actual 
settlers and home builders on such lands. Further, that 
the waters of the streams in the semiarid States and 
Territories, which are now running to waste, or in an 
unsystematic manner are being but partially used, 
should hereafter be directed through the comprehensive 


irrigation works contemplated by the National Irrigation 
act. These irrigation systems, if built by the National 


Government as rapidly as actual settlers will take up 
the land in small tracts, will doubtless repay the Govern- 
ment for the cost of the works, and add to our productive 
population many thrifty rural communities, much needed 
in America, and in some degree remove occasion for idle- 
ness. These people would become large producers and 
consumers of our manufactured products, because many 
of the so-called arid lands of our country are as fertile 
as the valley of the Nile. Further, 


THE SUPPLY OF TIMBER OF VARIOUS KINDS 


is a matter of vital concern to the manufacturing inter- 
ests of this country, not alone because of its use in the 
production of many of our goods, but because the exist- 
ence of timber is all there is that gives value to the Axe, 
the Saw or Chisel and many other articles which you pro- 
duce. Directly or indirectly, it enters into the econo- 
mies of life in innumerable ways from the wood pulp 
which is the foundation of our morning papers, the ma- 
terial which to some extent enters in many of your 
products, to the toothpick and matches which suppy a 
lesser demand. In your generation most of the mighty 
forests which once covered some of our Northern States, 
sources of incalculable wealth, have been leveled by the 
Axe and Saw. Fires have destroyed vast areas of price- 
less timber, not sparing the younger growth, and have 
left behind them unsightly deserts of blackened stumps, 
sable monuments of American improvidence and vandal- 
ism. Little is being done to provide for coming needs. 
We have drawn upon our national account of timber and 
have made no deposits. It seems as if we should ap- 
prove and urge the carrying out of the recommendation 
of the President of the United States concerning the 
Bureau of Forestry, now organized in the Agricultural 
Department, and in the future use our influence vigor- 
ously for better conditions. 

Our association, at its annual convention in New Or- 
leans in 1902, in joint session with the National Associa- 
tion, adopted resolutions bearing upon these questions. 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of Agriculture Wilson 
have indicated by their reports the importance of these 
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measures. The opposition to the carrying out of the 
plans seems to arise from the influence of some strong 
organizations, which seek to control lands bordering on 
streams, also the sources of water supply. 

JOBBERS’ SPECIAL BRANDS. 

Many of our prominent members have from time to 
time urged attention to increasing use by jobbers of spe- 
cial brands, which, it is claimed, involve some added cost 
and inconvenience to the manufacturers and loss of pres- 
tige, especially on goods of the better qualitites. The 
extra cost and inconvenience appear to be greater on the 
smaller or rush orders. While the manufacturer may 
not wish directly to reach the consumer, nevertheless it 
is urged that the manufacturer on his choicest products 
loses his individuality, and the consumer who knew him 
once soon knows him no more. The Executive Commit- 
tee has offered no recommendations on the matter, recog- 
nizing the position of the jobbers, hut the question may 
be considered, if it is the wish of the convention. 

CATALOGUE HOUSES. 

On the other hand, there is a class of merchants well 
known as catalogue houses who do sell manufacturers’ 
brands of goods very largely, but who, it is stated, are 
interfering very materially with the trade of our cus- 
tomers, the jobbers, and with the retailers, with whom 
our relations should be friendly. 

At a meeting of a few members of our committee in 
March last the question of catalogue houses was pre- 
sented for consideration, but was believed too difficult for 
us to handle. Somewhat later a vigorous communication 
written by an eminent jobber, Mr. Norvell of St. Louis, 
appeared in The Iron Age, and almost simultaneously 
some other jobbers of prominence gave the matter consid- 
erable attention. Believing that it would be your 
desire, and on instruction of our Executive Com- 
mittee, I was authorized ‘to invite E. C. Simmons, 
president of the Simmons Hardware Company of 
St. Louis, and William R. Belknap, president of 
the Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Company of Louis- 
ville, Ky., to become our guests and present any matter 
of interest which they desired to introduce. This seemed 
especially fitting, as Mr. Norvell has been invited to pre- 
sent his subject to the Southern jobbers. 

It is a great honor and pleasure to have in attendance 
at this convention the highest official representative of 
these three great houses, and that it is with the approval 
and concurrence of the officers of the Southern Hardware 
Association. Mr. Bogardus, the honored president of the 
Retail Hardware Association, is also a guest. There are 
two or three other large houses not represented in either 
of the jobbing associations of our country, and we are 
quite sure that it would be your pleasure on some future 
occasion to receive them and listen to any words or sug- 
gestion which they may offer for our mutual advantage. 

A QUESTION REQUIRING DELIBERATION. 


While the question of catalogue houses at the present 
time seems to be quite prominent with the jobbers and 
retailers, it may not be one upon which definite unani- 
mous action can be taken without further deliberation 
than can be given to it at this brief session. The claim 
by a prominent journal that the mail order business in 
one city amounts to $50,000,000 annually demonstrates 
that the problem is not a simple one. Nevertheless, the 
information and suggestions that these able gentlemen 
will give us will certainly be educating, and will be re- 
ceived in the kind spirit in which they are sure to be 
given. 

Previous to the adjournment of this morning’s session, 
it may be well to make some definite arrangements with 
reference to a more correct organization of the various 
committees under the classification of the lines of manu- 
facture as provided at Atlantic City. 

The arrangement of lists which have been sent out by 
our secretary was simply tentative. The chairman of the 
Executive Committee is respectfully asked, if possible, to 
plan meetings for the more complete and more proper 
organization of these committees, and it would seem pos- 
sible to do this at a time which will not deprive our mem- 
bers of the privilege of attending the joint meetings with 
the Hardware jobbers. 
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CATALOGUE HOUSE COPIPETITION. 


BY S. NORVELL, PRESIDENT OF THE NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH 
HARDWARE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


To the Southern Jobbers’ Association I extend my 
thanks for this opportunity of addressing you on the 
subject of catalogue house competition. 

You do not want eloquence, and if you did I could 
not respond, as I have no gifts of oratory. This paper 
makes no pretensions to literary style or excellence. 
It is impossible to do justice to this subject, in all its 
various phases, in one paper. I will therefore outline, 
just as tersely as possible, for your consideration cer- 
tain principles, thoughts and views that my own ex- 
perience and my close and continuous association for al- 
most 25 years with the retailers, jobbers and manufac- 
turers of Hardware in this country have brought to me. 

I will ask you to consider this paper as being sug- 
gestive, as I will make no attempt to treat this subject 
in an exhaustive manner. 

Let us make six divisions of the subject: 

1. The manufacturer. 

2. The jobber. 

3. The retailer. 

. The catalogue house. 
. The public. 
. What are we going to do about it? 


at of 
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The Manufacturer. 


The manufacturer must have volume of business. He 
will go to the trade that sells the goods. The manufac- 
turer will seek the most economical method-of distribu- 
tion. 

Scattered sales in small quantities are expensive. 
Concentrated sales in large quantities reduce both the 
cost of manufacture and the cost of distribution. 

In the Hardware line there is not on record a single 
instance in which a manufacturer has made a con- 
spicuous success selling exclusively to the retail trade. 
All successful manufacturers have ultimately drifted to 
the jobbers as the most economical method of distribu- 


‘tion. Manufacturers who have made great successes, 


who may have started selling to the consumer or the re- 
tail dealer, have ultimately, in every instance, gone to 
the jobbing trade as the best means of distributing their 
goods. The manufacturers who have confined their sales 
exclusively to the retail trade have stood still, while their 
neighbors who sold to the jobbers were taking gigantic. 
strides. 

Some manufacturers sell both retail dealers and job- 
bers. Their money is made selling the jobbing trade. The 
cost of obtaining business makes the retail trade un- 
profitable. The great Hardware consolidations of recent 
years have fully recognized the principle that the most 
economical distribution was through the jobbers, and 
have conducted their sales upon this principle. 

The manufacturers of this country are to-day watch- 
ing the drift of events; they are studying the signs of 
the time. If the catalogue houses sell the Hardware, 
they want the catalogue house business. If the jobbers 
and retailers continue to distribute the great volume of 
Hardware of this country, then the manufacturers will 
want the business of the Hardware jobbers. In my opin- 
ion, this whole question is one of ability and capacity to 
sell goods. 

Napoleon Bonaparte said, “ God is on the side of the 
heaviest artillery,” and in this question it may be well 
said that the manufacturer will be on the side that can 
place the heaviest orders. I can not impress this view of 
the situation too forcibly upon both jobbers and retailers. 

The position of the manufacturer to-day, as I see it, is 
on the fence, and he proposes to get down into the back 
yard of the man who has the best filled want book. 


The Jobber. 


It is the jobber’s first duty to protect his customer. 
His greatest obligation is to the retail dealer. His ob- 
ligation to the manufacturer is second to that ef his obli- 
gation to the retail dealer. Many of us have forgotten 
this fundamental principle of the jobbing business. 
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The head of a manufacturing establishment has sat 
in the private office too often while the best customer 
was being handled in the sales department. How many 
old retail dealers have noticed this change in the atti- 
tude of the jobber toward the retailer? The retail dealer 
has been classified; he has been placed on the mailing 
list; he has received circular letters turned out by the 
thousand. But the younger generation of Hardware 
jobbers have too often preferred the turned up trousers 
of the manufacturer to the turned down trousers of the 
retail dealer. 

If just a few of the more prominent jobbers in this 
country had been keenly and aggressively alive to the 
interests of the retail dealers, conditions would not be 
what they are to-day. How many jobbers in this coun- 
try know, of their own personal knowledge, as a result 
of their own investigation, just what has been done and 
is being done with goods and prices in the Hardware 
line by the catalogue house? How many heads of job- 
bing houses have collected these catalogues and devoted 
any considerable time to studying them? If these cata- 
logue houses are such a menace to the interests of the 
jobber and the retailer, have not the stockholders of our 
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jobbing houses a right to ask the executives of these 
companies if they have not been neglecting their duty in 
leaving these things so long unchallenged? 

The jobber is a distributer; that is his essential func- 
tion. He must be an economical distributer: Extrava- 
gant methods will naturally curtail his powers of dis- 
tribution. He must conduct his business at the lowest 
possible cost, and the retail dealer and the public, as 
well as the jobber himself, must derive a share of the 
saving of economical distribution. The jobber must real- 
ize, just as the more intelligent manufacturers realize, 
that there is never safety in extravagant management. 

If it is true, as I do believe, that the future of the 
jobber depends very largely upon his capacity to sell 
goods and to handle them economically, then he must not 
only consider carefully his cost of doing business, but 
he must study prevailing conditions and adjust his prices 
to meet these conditions. Suppose I should ask this 
gathering of the heads. of jobbing houses how many of 
them have personally studied the prices of catalogue 
houses with a view to adjusting their prices to the retail 
trade to put their retail customers in a position to meet 
such prices. If you have not, I suggest it would be a 
good idea for all of us when we return home from this 
meeting to take up this subject, and to take it up per- 
sonally and learn the situation, not from hearsay from 
some head of a department, but as the result of our own 
careful and personal investigation into the cost and sell- 
ing prices and the selling prices that have been adopted 
by the catalogue houses. 
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If this is, as it has been termed, the burning ques- 
tion of the hour, don’t you think you can at least give 
a few hours’ consideration to the manufacturer’s cost to 
you, your prices to the retail trade and the prices of the 
catalogue house direct to the consumer? 

It will do no good for the jobber to rail in a general 
way at existing conditions simply because it happens 
just now to be fashionable. The retailers have the right 
to expect that we should do something, and the first 
thing is to get our heads clear in regard to the exact 
facts and conditions. I believe that the intelligent retail 
merchant is better posted in regard to the facts of cata- 
logue house competition than the jobbers, and I respect- 
fully suggest to my fellow jobbers that you put yourselves 
in the way of listening and learning what your customers, 
the retail dealers, have to say on this subject. 


The Retailer. 


The retail dealer has had a superabundance of advice. 
It is not my desire to add to your burdens in this respect. 
With the retailer as with the jobber, this is a question 
of selling goods—of controlling trade. The retailer 
should not ignore the catalogue house competition; he 
should not talk so much about poor quality of goods; he 
should make a sale even if he gives better goods than 
those offered by the catalogue house at the same price, 
and when he has secured such orders at catalogue house 
prices, freight and express added, he should insist upon 
his jobber selling’ him the goods at a price to leave him 
a reasonable profit. 

If he is dealing with a jobber who declines to pro- 
tect him, then he should give his business to others, as 
there are many who have decided, not as a matter of 
charity or philanthropy, but for their own interests, that 
it is a wise and farsighted policy to check the growth 
of catalogue houses by helping the retail dealer cut off 
their sales. 

The jobber must assume his share of blame for pres- 
ent conditions. It has, however, been openly and freely 
stated in many quarters that the growth of the cata- 
logue house was very largely the result of a lack of en- 
ergy, intelligence and progressiveness on the part of the 
retail dealer, in not carrying a complete stock, not keep- 
ing an attractive store, not displaying goods properly and 
adding new lines as they are placed upon the market, and 
in not using all possible and legitimate methods in the 
way of advertising in papers and by circulars to keep 
business at home. Thousands of dollars have been spent 
by jobbers on catalogues and price-lists. Have the re- 
tail dealers carefully kept and arranged these catalogues? 
Are they in a position to intelligently use these cata- 
logues, taking special orders for goods they do not carry 
regularly in stock? 

_ Many retail dealers are too slow. In plain English, 
they waste too much time every day gossiping and talk- 
ing politics when they might be cleaning up their stores, 
arranging show windows, collecting accounts or posting 
themselves on prices and buying their goods where they 
can buy them to the best advantage. 


Don’t be flattered so easily; don’t think your flat- 
terer is your best friend. Don’t buy your goods so much 
on a “good fellowship theory.” Don’t depend so much 
on the other man to do “ what is right.” All of us have 
heard merchants say: “I buy goods from so and so be- 
cause I don’t have to watch their prices; they treat me 
right.” I never hear this remark without thinking less 
of that merchant’s ability. It is your duty to yourself to 
watch your prices. You will only gain a knowledge of the 
business by watching the prices. The man who sells you 
is paid to look out for the interests of his employer, not 
to look out for your interests. Some of the old-time ethics 
of salesmanship have passed away. I say to young 
Hardwaremen, especially those just starting in this busi- 
ness, to make up their minds to look out for themselves, 
to know their own prices, to make their own comparison, 
to come to their own conclusions, and not to lose all orig- 
inality, strength and force by being governed by the tra- 
ditions of a former generation. 

In this matter of catalogue house competition I admit 
that jobbers are very much to blame; but now, even at the 
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risk of offending some of the retail trade, I must lay a 
good share of the fault at your own doors. 

If the retail dealers of this country will not rise to 
the occasion and sell the goods in their line in their own 
neighborhood; if they will not carry the stocks; if their 
stores look like junk shops; if they won’t use the defen- 
sive weapons at hand, the case must be hopeless. 

The jobber must be an increasingly aggressive seller. 
He must have salesmen of energy and intelligence. The 
ideas he gathers from the manufacturers he must pass 
on through his salesmen to the retail dealers. Salesmen 
who are not good conductors, who have not the intelli- 
gence, energy or ability to carry the electric current of 
commerce from the jobber to the retailer, must be elim- 
inated. The retailer, in turn, must carry out this same 
aggressiveness in his business. He must remember all 
the time that the important thing is to sell goods. He 
must not good naturedly permit his business to be taken 
away from him. If the retailer will not do his part in 
this campaign against catalogue houses, all the work of 
the jobber will be fruitless, and the best thing the jobber 
can do, if he is not supported in aggressiveness by the re- 
tail dealer, is to go into the catalogue house business him- 
self. 

The Catalogue House. 


The catalogue house exists only by the right of price 
cutting. At even prices with the retail dealer the cata- 
logue house will have no reason for existence and cannot 
exist. The catalogue house trades upon the reputation 
that has been built up by others. The catalogue house 
reaps where it has not sown. It snatches the fruit that 
has been grown patiently and laboriously by others. It 
is not a creator of business. In a recent issue of The 
Iron Age I stated that the business of the catalogue house 
was just as honorable as that of the jobber or the re- 
tailer; but after more careful thought and investigation I 
must retract that statement. The catalogue house is to- 
day the highwayman of commerce. If these statements 
are not true, why does the catalogue house lay such stress 
upon selling well-known manufacturers’ brands? If they 
do not get their business by price cutting, or by the ap- 
pearance of price cutting when it is not true, why do their 
catalogues on every page bear down upon this one point 
of eutting prices? 

It is not the part of wisdom for me to mention the 
goods of specific manufacturers. If it were, I would 
ask, Did the catalogue house build up the business and 
reputations of this line and of that line, or were these 
goods distributed and made known in all parts of this 
country by the retail dealer? When new goods are 
introduced the jobber sends out his salesmen with sam- 
ples; he pays hotel bills, railroad fares, excess baggage, 
transfer charges and salesmen’s salaries. The retailer 
buys the goods and displays them in his showcases and 
show windows. Of course, a profit must be added to 
these goods to cover this cost of introduction. Then 
when the goods are introduced, when they have become 
well known, when they are established, when the fruits 
of all this work should come to the retailer and to the 
jobber, these goods appear in the columns of the cata- 
logue house at a price that consumes all the profits of 
the jobber and about half the profits of the retailer— 
just a sufficient cut in price to eliminate the retail 
dealer’s net profit; just enough cut to get all the pos- 
sible profit for the catalogue house and not leave the 
retail dealer quite enough profit to cover the cost of 
doing business. Now, I must ask you, gentlemen, in all 
fairness, without any prejudice and without any ill 
feeling, if this is not commercial piracy? 

If a manufacturer wished to introduce some article 
that was entirely new, constructed upon some principle 
before unknown, under some name that had never ap- 
peared before the public, would he place this article in 
the hands of a catalogue house? If it were placed in 
their catalogue what returns would he expect? The 
proposition, of course, strikes you as being amusing. 
The evident amusement means that you realize that 
the catalogue houses do not create new business; the 
simply divert business into a new channel, and they 
do this by only one method: that of cutting established 
prices. 
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The catalogue houses take only the easiest to handle 
and the most profitable part of the retail dealer’s busi- 
ness. Many of them sell no Nails or Wire, or other 
staple goods. They do no repairing, and in the majority 
of cases list no repairs or parts of goods. They are 
willing that the retail dealer should enjoy this part 
of the business. It is a principle of business recog- 
nized by all that a certain part of our time, of our 
labor and of our money must be given to the public 
without direct compensation. 

Every jobber and retail dealer is called upon to work 
in some shape or form for the general good of his com- 
munity. The catalogue house gives no money, gives 
no time and gives no labor for the public welfare. The 
retail dealers pay their local taxes; they do their part 
to support churches, schools and enterprises in their 
neighborhoods. Tell me, has any one ever heard of a 
catalogue house doing any great public work? In times 
of fire and flood, when dire calamities have overtaken 
parts of our country, have any of you gentlemen ever seen 
any accounts.of liberal contributions from catalogue 
houses? For my part, I have not, and I would be 
glad for any one in this meeting to tell me of any case 
where the catalogue house has ever done anything, as 
a catalogue house, to help any of the communities from 
which it has drawn its support. 


The Public. 


It has been claimed that the public at large will be 
benefited by the catalogue house method of distributing 
goods. I must deny this most emphatically. What is 
the standard of business to be applied as for the greatest 
good of the people? 

Benjamin Franklin, our wisest and most practical 
American philosopher, has laid down the principle in 
his autobiography that that community would be the 
most happy and prosperous. in which the business was 
so arranged as to support in comfort and respectability 
the largest number of families. 

The family is the keystone of our republic. The safe- 
ty of our present institutions depends upon the produc- 
tion of the family. It has been well said that while a 
man will die in defense of his home, no man will fight for 
his boarding house. 

The distribution of goods from manufacturers to 
jobbers and from jobbers to retailers means the greatest 
number of families living in comfort and respectability. 
The predominance of the catalogue house means a few 
great fortunes and thousands poorly paid, working long 
hours, in poorly lighted and poorly ventilated depart- 
ments. It means the elimination of the prosperous towns 
that have grown up all over our country. It means 
that the many retail dealers who have come from the 
farm will return to their farms and become competitors 
of the farmers, and by their competition bring down the 
cost of the things that the farmer produces. 

When the catalogue houses become sufficiently numer- 
ous and sufficiently powerful the Parcels Post naturally 
follows. This means that the Government will carry 
goods as mail in lots of from 25 to 50 pounds. This will 
affect the business of the express companies and the busi- 
ness of the railroads. The predominance of the cata- 
logue house idea means the elimination of the traveling 
salesman. It takes away the business of the country 
hotels. It takes away as citizens hundreds of salesmen 
who are living comfortably and respectably in large 
towns in their territories. Never was the farmer more 
shortsighted who for a small saving ignored his friend 
and fellow citizen, the retail merchant, and sent his 
order for goods to the catalogue house of the large city. 
In his hour of* misfortune, when his crops are swept 
away by floods, can he call upon his catalogue house for 
assistance? Will this catalogue house carry him until 
another crop? And last, but not least, when the time 
comes when the farmer desires to give his son a start in 
life, could he expect anything if he called upon the cata- 
logue house for assistance? Has‘a catalogue house edu- 
cation ever made an all round good merchant? Even 
when it comes to obtaining their employees the catalogue 
houses have not depended upon themselves, but they have 
obtained men educated by other merchants. 
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What Are We Going to Do About It? 

Up to this time, gentlemen, I have simply been trying 
to outline the conditions as I see them. To outline con- 
ditions, to harp upon these conditions, is like chewing the 
cud, and I read recently a rather striking statement that 
animals who chew the cud never fight. 

Now, I believe in fighting. The man or nation who 
will not and can not fight is never respected. We have a 
striking illustration of this in our war with Spain, and 
in the more recent war between Russia and Japan. Did 
the United States lose any prestige and respect because 
they showed to the world they knew how to fight? Has 
Japan fallen in our estimation because she has shown a 
spirit of patriotism and loyalty, self sacrifice, and an in- 
telligence and ability to use modern weapons? 

But the warfares of trade are different from the war- 
fares of nations. First of all, we want harmony between 
jobbers, retailers and manufacturers. Harmony is the 
essential thing; petty jealousies and rivalries of all kinds 
should be set aside. It seems to me that this work had 
better be conducted by association than by individuals. 


, Let me give you a striking illustration: In my own city 


one jobber had discontinued selling catalogue houses. I 
attempted to get two other jobbers to join me in deciding 
not to sell goods to catalogue houses. One of these job- 
bers was willing, but the other dodged the issue. It is 
naturally very difficult for a merchant who is in daily 
competition with another to get his competitor to follow 
him, or have the appearance of following him, in any 
movement. On account of this one jobber standing out 
my efforts in this direction in St. Louis were fruitless. 
At the recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
National Hardware Association in Boston this question 
was taken up with these two jobbers by wire. The tele- 
grams were signed by the Executive Committee, and I 
am glad to tell you that both of these jobbers have as- 
sured us that they will not sell catalogue houses, and 
that to-day, in the city of St. Louis, we have four jobbing 
Hardware houses and not one of these houses will sell a 
dollar’s worth of goods to catalogue houses, either in St. 
Louis or any other city. This is the best proof I can 
give you that association work will be far better than 
the work of any individual jobber. We have shown by 
our action, and we have since had no cause to regret the 
step we have taken, that it is our belief it is to the in- 
terest of this cause for jobbers to become members of the 
jobbers’ associations. The retail dealers should join their 
State association and become a part of the National Re 
tail Dealers’ Association. The National Hardware Asso- 
ciation has appointed a committee, consisting of three 
members, to take up this catalogue house question. It 
is the desire of this committee, of which the speaker has 
the honor of being chairman, to ask that committees be 
appointed with a similar object by the Retail Dealers’ 
Association, by the Southern Jobbers’ Association and 
by the Manufacturers’ Association to forward this work. 
This cannot be done too quickly. Nothing can be accom- 
plished by referring to the past. The past as between 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers on this question 
should be buried. Any manufacturer or jobber who 
raises criticisms as to what has been done in the past is 
the worst enemy of this cause. Such action will do 
more than anything else to defeat our purpose to improve 
the existing conditions. For our house I will say frankly 
that we have sold to catalogue houses, but we have cut off 
every dollar of it. We have written every catalogue 
house on our books that we would not fill their orders in 
future. In this matter I wish to take the stand before 
you as being just as guilty as any manufacturer who has 
ever sold goods or to-day who has his goods illustrated 
and priced in these catalogues. I take the attitude not 
of the Pharisee who is better than other men, but of the 
Publican who stood afar off fully realizing his own short- 
comings. 

It will not be the policy of our committee to point 
the finger at any one manufacturer. Our campaign will 
be one of persuasion. Our platform is that we prefer 
that the manufacturer should not sell the catalogue 
houses, but if manufacturers insist upon selling them, 
then we ask that they regulate the prices of the cata- 
logue houses so that the catalogue houses will not cut the 
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prices of their goods to such a point that the retail dealer 
cannot make a reasonable profit. 

We will advocate that in some cases the manufacturer 
reserve certain brands of goods for the Hardware trade, 
and if they insist upon selling to the catalogue houses, that 
they sell the catalogue houses certain brands that will be 
recognized as catalogue house goods, and we will promise 
faithfully that the jobber and retail dealer will not ask 
for these goods when the catalogue houses have created 
and built up a trade for them. 

We do not expect, nor will we try, to drive the cata- 
logue house out of business. We fully realize that this 
is a work that will take many months. We expect that 
progress will be slow. It means a great deal of hard 
labor for which no one will receive credit. It means 
many interviews with manufacturers and jobbers. It 
means much traveling. 

We believe that it will become very much more diffi- 
cult for catalogue houses to obtain certain lines of goods; 
we believe their freedom in making prices will be very 
much curtailed. We believe the publicity that has been 
given this movement will lead to a more careful consid- 
eration of this subject both by manufacturers and job- 
bers. Of course, for the time being, in a readjustment of 
the situation, certain hardships may be worked upon the 
manufacturers. 

We, of course, must expect retaliation on the part of 
the catalogue houses; but I believe if we are constant 
and steady in the work we have outlined that the cata- 
logue house, like others, will pursue the line of least 
resistance. They carry many and various lines of goods; 
they have developed that part of their business from 
which they can make the most with the least effort. This 
happens to have been the Hardware line. When they 
find it very difficult to do a profitable business in Hard- 
ware they will after a while devote their attention to 
other lines. 

This movement is being watched by other trades. If 
we can show susbstantial results in our work, other trade 
associations will take up the same line of work. The 
possibilities of success in the catalogue house business 
will be lessened, and capital, which is proverbially timid, 
will be less inclined and will hestitate to invest in such 
enterprises. 

It has frequently been asked since the agitation on 
this subject commenced, what can the jobbers and re 
tailers do? We are not powerless; by united action we 
can accomplish a great deal. But to outline any plans 
at this time would hardly be fair to the committees to 
whom this work has been assigned and to the other com- 
mittees that will be appointed. 

Suppose, for instance, these committees should create 
a bureau of information to handle this subject ex- 
haustively and intelligently for the benefit of the entire 
retail trade of the country. Suppose this bureau should 
compile a digest of all the lines of Hardware shown in 
these catalogues, with the prices and description of the 
articles, the names of the manufacturers, the dates of 
the catalogues and the prices published? Suppose this 
digest was upon the desk of every jobber and retailer in 
this country, what would be the effect? I leave that to 
your careful consideration. 

Suppose a manufacturer should say, “I cannot keep 
my goods out of the hands of the catalogue houses; if 
I do not sell them, some retailer or jobber will.” Sup- 
pose our committee should say, “ We have a bureau to 
help manufacturers in such cases; are you willing to ac- 
cept our help?” Manufacturers who have been in earnest 
in this matter, and who have been willing to spend money 
and are not “quitters,” have proved that their goods 
could be kept out of the hands of the catalogue houses. 
Of course, the catalogue houses could keep up a bluff for 
a while by advertising cut prices on goods they have not 
in stock. These cut prices may temporarily disturb the 
retail trade of the country, but if the retail trade, by bul- 
letin, are kept fully posted as to what is being done on 
general lines of goods, the evil effects of such methods 
could be reduced to a minimum. 

The catalogue can do nothing that will help the retail 
dealer more than to advertise cut prices on lines of goods 
they cannot supply. 
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THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


SIMMONS, SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, ST. 
LOUIS, MO. 

I esteem it a privilege to speak to you on this occa- 
sion about the Hardware trade, and shall endeavor to con- 
fine my remarks very largely to the trade as it exists to- 
day in this country. I read a paragraph in the newspaper 
recently like this: A little boy said to his father: “ Papa, 
what is a convincing speaker?” “ My son, a convincing 
speaker is a man who stops talking before his hearers 
get the backache.” 

If that be the proper yardstick by which to measure 
a “ convincing speaker,” I shall endeavor to convince you, 
by my brevity, that I could properly be classed as one. 

In what I am about to say I trust you will pardon 
me if I make some personal reference to myself and the 
house I represent. I do so only because I cannot make 
myself clear or do the subject justice without this refer- 
ence, but I shall do just as little of it as possible, for I 
have no disposition to “ play to the gallery,” or get into 
the “ limelight.” 

Changed Conditions 


BY E. C, 


In these days of phenomenal business activity, when 
the demands upon the time, strength and energies of the 
average man are certainly increasing, it behooves us to 
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stop once in a while to look about us and to quietly re- 
flect upon conditions as they are to-day; to review the 
past to see what changes have occurred which, perhaps, 
have come so gradually as to have passed through the 
cycles of commercial events without apparently any spe- 
cial notice from us. 

It is a well recognized fact that there are three divi- 
sions of the Hardware trade in this country, each very 
important in itself, and yet each one absolutely dependent 
upon the other for its welfare and success. These three 
divisions are those of the manufacturer, the jobber and 
the retailer. I speak to you from the standpoint of all 
three interests, because I represent the manufacturer by 
reason of the different factories that we are interested 
in, control or whose output we take. The manufacturers’ 
class is—numerically speaking—a limited one, and for 
that reason should be the more easily reached, because of 
its lesser numbers, than the other two. 

I speak to you as a jobber, representing as I do a large 
wholesale Hardware house, and I speak to you distinctly 
as a retailer because of our phenomenally successful re- 
tail store, which serves only the citizens of St. Louis, and 
which conducts its business upon absolutely consistent re- 
tail principles. 

Perhaps there are but few, if any, within the reach of 
my voice who can cover these grounds from the three 
standpoints of self interest as I can by reason of this con- 
dition. 
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Customs and Conditions of 48 Years Ago. 


Entering the Hardware trade as a lad on January 1, 
1856—more than 48 years ago—enables me to mention 
briefly conditions existing at that time. A very large pro- 
portion of our goods were imported. The only Hand 
Saws we kept in stock were Spear & Jackson’s, made in 
Sheffield, England; the only Horse Nails we had were 
Griffin’s, coming in 25-pound sacks, made in England. We 
had English Files, English Padlocks, English Chisels, and 
we had a great many German goods. They all came in 
bundles, in stiff, awkward, ugly paper—there were no 
boxes then, not even with Pocket Cutlery. Our Screws 
were the Nettleford, blunt point—the sharp or screw point 
made by the Angells in Providence were just coming on 
the market. In those days we had two busy seasons: 
three months in the spring and three months in the fall, 
when the merchants came to town to buy their goods; the 
other six months of the year were very dull, indeed—in 
fact, literally nothing doing. Our sales were almost en- 
tirely to general stores, there being but few exclusive 
Hardware stores in the Western country. At that time 
we did not keep Nails at all; all the Cut Nails sold in our 
market were sold by the wholesale grocers. Goods were 
sold on six months’ time and notes taken. The average 
profit wholesale was 50 per cent. The chief question that 
the country merchant wanted answered was, “ What are 
your terms?” The question of assortment, quality or 
price was quite secondary. These notes of the country 
merchant we would take to the banks or insufance com- 
panies, and put up as collateral security for money that 
we would borrow. 

When the war came it entirely broke up the credit 
system, and for a number of vears we sold only for 
cash, but which in due course of time gravitated into 60 
days, or 2 per cent. off in ten days. After a while the 
traveling salesman appeared on the scene. That was quite 
a new era in the Hardware business. 

In my earlier days New York and Philadelphia were 
large jobbing Hardware markets; then the trend of busi- 
ness followed westward, and Chicago and Cincinnati 
became very large distributing points; later on St. Louis 
was added to the list of large distributing cities. 


Incorporation of the Simmons Company. 


We were the first mercantile house in the United 
States to incorporate, which we did January 1, 1874; so 
that now we are 30 years old as a corporation. This 
matter of incorporating attracted a very great deal of atten- 
tion and we heard a good many predictions—not favorable 
to us—that we would be unsuccessful as a corporate body, 
and although we had $200,000 actual cash capital at the 
time of our incorporation, we had one manufacturer, with 
whom we had been doing business, refuse an order for 
$200 worth of goods, on a cash basis, on the grounds that 


‘he was under the impression that our incorporation was 


made to avoid personal liability. Now, as you all know, 
corporations are the rule, individual firms the exception. 

Up to the time of our incorporation we dealt almost 
exclusively in what could be legitimately called Hard- 
ware, but very soon we observed the tendency to branch 
out into other lines, and especially Sporting Goods, House 
Furnishing Goods, Lamps and things of that kind. and 
we found it very desirable to embrace as large a variety 
of such goods as could properly be classed as congenial 
to regular Hardware as possible; so that, in a sense, the 
Hardware jobber of to-day keeps a department Hardware 
store as compared with the Hardware stock of 30 years 
ago. 

New Ideas and New Systems Augmented by Travel- 
ing Salesmen. 

During these 48 years there have been many tides of 
success, of booms and of depressions. There have been 
many changes—so many that it is difficult for any one to 
remember distinctly the old ways and the clumsy meth- 
ods that prevailed, say, a quarter of a century ago. New 
ideas and new systems have come into vogue and are in 
practice with every successful jobbing house. These have 
been largely accelerated, if not begotten, by the. traveling 
man, who is a most intelligent missionary sent out to all 
parts of the country, not only for the sake of securing 
orders, but for rendering such assistance to the retail 
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dealer as he may be able to—by giving him the benefit 
of good ideas, gbod methods and good systems, which he 
picks up in one place and tells about in another. 


Proper Avenues for Distribution of Goods. 


During all this time to which I have briefly referred 
it has been a generally recognized fact that the manufac- 
turer should distribute his goods through the jobber, who 
is, owing to the vast extent of this country, an absolute 
necessity as a distributer of goods to the small dealer 
who wants to buy in little lots from time to time as his 
needs require, and which is the only way that his limited 
capital will enable him to conduct his business success- 
fully; that the manufacturer should avoid selling the 
retailer; that he owes a moral obligation to the jobber 
to confine his sales entirely to the Hardware jobber, and 
in turn the jobber should sell his goods only to the dealer, 
never selling to a consumer under any circumstances, and 
that there is a moral obligation on his part to refrain 
from interfering with the business of the retail dealer by 
selling to the consumer. And last, the retailer is expected 
to keep up and maintain his stock to an extent that en- 
ables him to supply the wants of the consumers in his 
immediate locality and causes them to be satisfied that 
they can obtain at home the merchandise to fill their 
requirements. 

If there is any principle that I wish to impress upon 
this body or the trade at large it is that these relations 
be rigidly maintained: That the manufacturer will sel] 
to the jobber only and not to the retailer; that the jobber 
will sell to the retailer only and never to consumers. Our 
house has never sold to consumers and never will, except 
through our retail store, and that serves St. Louis people 
only. 


Tendency of Retailers to Patronize Factories, &c. 


I have talked with some jobbers about this and they 
cite the fact that many retailers are buying from the fac- 
tories—that they do not preserve the lines of moral ob- 
ligation which they should, and for that reason these 
jobbers will sell to certain manufacturers or consumers; 
in fact, I know of a case that came under my own per- 
sonal inspection where a large retailer—and the party is 
a simon pure retailer, doesn’t pretend to be a jobber— 
stated distinctly to me that he would give preference to 
the manufacturer, at the same price, all the time, and he 
bought all the goods from the manufacturer that he could. 
These conflicts and conditions should be overcome if pos- 
sible. It is my judgment that the manufacturer will 
serve his own interests best by confining the sale of his 
goods to the jobber and never allowing himself to be 
tempted to seek any other distributing course, and that 
the jobber should never sell his goods excepting to the 
retail dealer, under any circumstances. I believe that 
the jobber owes that to the retailer as an obligation, and 
when he does not fulfil that obligation he has no claim 
whatever upon the trade of the retail dealer. 


United Effort Should Be Made to Change All This. 


If we could, by any united effort, influence the man- 
ufacturer to sell his goods only through the jobber, and 
then let the jobber, under no. circumstances, sell his 
goods to any one except to the retailers, leaving the re 
tailer free to enjoy the trade of the consumers, which is 
his natural support, we would go a long ways toward 
solving many of the most difficult problems that now cop- 
front the Hardware trade of the United States. 


New Factor—Catalogue Houses. 


In recent years a new factor and a most dangerous 
one has come to the surface, and one that I regret to say 
is growing enormously and is menacing the interest of 
the Hardware trade to a greater degree that anything else 
that has yet come before us for consideration, and I re- 
fer to the catalogue houses, controlled, as they are, by 
some of the shrewdest men, commercially speaking, there 
are in the world, sending their catalogues all over the 
land to an extent that is marvelous so far as their distri- 
bution is concerned. I have taken pains to ascertain a 
great deal about this catalogue house competition in or- 
der that I might speak to you at this time intelligently 
on that subject. 
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Facts Gleaned from Letters. 


I have sent out not less than 200 letters, each one em- 
bracing 11 different questions on this subject. These were 
sent to our salesmen, our customers and others. I have 
all their replies, and have tabulated them, and they give 
me much food for thought, and a great many facts that I 
was not before possessed of. 

They tell me that of the two largest catalogue houses 
one of them stands very well with the people and the 
goods are quite satisfactory; that the other does not en- 
joy the confidence of their customers, because their goods 
are unsatisfactory and some of their advertisements are 
misleading. They tell me that these catalogues are read 
in many places very much more than the Bible; that in 
some sections the catalogue house prices are the talk from 
morning and noon until night; that the mechanics club 
together and send them orders for goods, especially tools, 
and strong emphasis is put upon the item of Carpenter 
Tools, Stoves, Washing Machines, Bicycles, Sewing Ma- 
chines and Shot Guns. 

I further learn that one house issued last year 1,000,- 
000 catalogues at a cost of not less than $250,000, and that 
40 per cent. of the business of another house is export, 
the goods going to foreign countries. 


Attitude of Retailer in Meeting This Competition. 


The retail dealer is very much exercised about 
meeting this competition, and properly so; many of the 
most intelligent ones consider it a menace fraught with 
great danger for their future welfare. I find, however, 
that in many cases where there is an up-to-date mer- 
chant who is alive and wideawake, who keeps his stock 
up, who keeps either the same goods that these houses 
advertise or similar goods to take their place, and who 
competes directly with the catalogue houses, he has in 
many instances driven them entirely out of his section. It 
is the retailer who gives it up, and says: “I will not keep 
such and such an item, because it is quoted by the cata- 
logue house,” and who, therefore, has not the item that 
the farmer or mechanic wants when he calls for it; and 
the man who refuses to anywhere near meet the price of 
the catalogue house—in other words, the man who doesn’t 
put up a good, strong fight—gets left and becomes discour- 
aged. 

Resolutions by Associations, 


This subject has been discussed by the State Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ associations, and resolutions have 
been passed; it has also been discussed, I believe, by the 
National Hardware Association, and perhaps by the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association—but of the lat- 
ter, I am not informed—and resolutions have been passed, 
but resolutions in a case like this are not sufficient ; it re- 
quires something more than that; it requires active, hard, 
personal work. 

Aiding the Dealers to Compete with Catalogue 
Houses. 


This matter attracted the attention of the house that 
I represent very strongly more than three years ago. 
One of these catalogue houses was at that time com- 
manding a great deal of attention and many orders by 
reason of selling two items—viz., Bicycles and Sewing 
Machines—extraordinarily cheap. The Bicycles were 
those fitted up and made of parts accumulated from dif- 
ferent factories owned by the American Bicycle Com- 
pany, but they were described in the advertisements in a 
most attractive manner, and I am reliably informed that 
one house sold about 100,000 of them within the space of 
about 18 months, and a Jarge number of Sewing Machines. 
The advertisements of their Sewing Machines, however, 
were in my judgment misleading, and concerning which I 
shall be very glad to explain to any one personally, as I 
have some circulars on that subject. 

Three years ago we realized that these catalogue 
houses were making a great impression by selling these 
two items very cheap, and for that reason our house pur- 
chased an enormous stock—thousands—of Bicycles and 
Sewing Machines at an extremely low price, and we sold 
them at cost. We sold an excellent Machine and an ex- 
cellent Bicycle for $9 each. We urged our customers and 
the trade in general, through our salesmen and by circu- 
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lars, to keep these in stock ; to compete with the catalogue 
house by having these things in their own store, and to 
sell them cheap; but I regret to say that our 


Efforts Did Not Meet Any Cordial Cc-operation 


on the part of the retail trade. A great many of them 
said distinctly that they didn’t want to keep these items, 
nor would they; others said they didn’t meet catalogue 
house competition—they were not afraid of it (at that 
time it had not been nearly so aggressive as it is now). 

So that we feel that we were the first house in the 
United States to make an intelligent effort to help the re- 
tailer to fight the catalogue house competition; but our 
efforts were not successful, for the reason that the re 
tailers did not grasp the idea intelligently or co-operate 
with us vigorously, as we had hoped they would do. On 
the contrary, we found cases where they were asking $18 
for the Sewing Machine we sold them at $9, and allowing 
the catalogue house to come in and sell a similar Machine 
for $12. 

I remember distinctly one merchant told me that his 
wife used that Machine, and it was such a good one he 
hadn’t the heart to sell it for less than $18. Of course, 
that defeated our purpose. We distinctly requested that 
they would never ask more than $12 for this Sewing Ma- 
chine—and a “ bang-up,” good one it was 


Views of an Enterprising and Successful Retail 
Merchant, 


I cannot present you the catalogue house competition 
question better, in my judgment, than to give you the 
view of an up-to-date, successful, wide-awake, first-class 
retail Hardware dealer, who does business in the State 
of Illinois, within 100 miles of Chicago, and who has 
written me a letter on this subject which presents the 
matter so forcibly, so clearly and so thoroughly that I 
cannot imagine any better plan than to have him talk to 
you through the medium of his letter, which I herewith 
beg to present for your consideration. 


Drxon, Itu., May 12, 1904. 
Mr. E. C. Stumons, St. Louis, Mo. 

Drak S1r.—This is in answer to yours of May 10 regarding 
catalogue house competition. 

Question 1.—This competition is very annoying and it does 
hurt us. If you would drop into any farmer’s home in our 
vicinity one of the first cbjects you weuld see in the sitting 
room or kitchen (the rooms that are most used) would be —— 
or catalogue, and in most cases both. You would also see 
the farmer’s bi-monthly “ grocery list,” which contains besides 
grocery prices close outs and other bargains and revised prices 
of staple goods such as Barb Wire, Nails, Pipe, Iron, Roofing, 
&c. Every paper the farmer takes has numerous ads of these 
firms. He has numerous “ follow up” letters asking why they 
can’t sell him this Hardware, Groceries, Barb Wire, &c., and if 
he is not ready to buy now, “‘ When will he be ready,” &c. The 
children would rather look over this book than the best chil- 
dren’s picture book ever gotten up, because pictures and descrip- 
tions of new and strange things which they did not know even 
existed are shown, Thus the child is educated from the first. 
The same conditions exist in probably one-fourth of the homes 
in the city of Dixon. Under these conditions how can these 
people help being familiar with the market? So far this is all 
right. The more that people see the more they want. It helps 
us all to bring to their notice things that they can use and buy 
which they did not know before existed. The trouble comes 
when this man goes to the home dealer for the article and finds 
that he is often asked a higher price. He objects. Why should 
he pay one man more than he can buy it for from another? He 
is told that old story about the trouble of writing for it, the 
freight to pay, &c. He is not satisfied; he goes home, takes a 
catalogue house order blank, fills it out, adds 100 pounds of 
Sugar, Nails, Barb Wire or Flour to make weight, buys a money 
order of the rural free delivery man at his door, and the job is 
done. 

If he sends the order to ——— he is pretty sure to get good 
goods. If he sends it to he may get a lower price on some 
things, but the quality will be poorer. On the other hand, if he 
pays the retailer a higher price than the catalogue quotation 
he always has a sore spot for that retailer. After all, if he Is 
busy it’s just as casy to buy a money order of the delivery man 
at his own door and save the trouble and time of going to town. 
Pardon me for going into this with so much detail. My only 
reason is that many people do not realize that country people 
are not what they used to be nor do they realize the increased 
facilities for doing business in the country. In our vicinity. 
which is not different from the average, most country people are 
well educated and broad-minded, and it is not more trouble for 
the majority of them to sit down and write a business letter 
than it is for a retailer. ‘This, of course, refers to the younger 
and more active generation rather than to the older. There 
are also several hundred telephones in farmers’ homes in the 
immediate vicinity of Dixon, and each subscriber has the priv- 
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ilege of communicating with a dozen towns without extra 
charge. ‘There are eight rural routes running out of Dixon. 

Means of communication and of discriminating knowledge 
are increasing at a wonderful rate among country folks. It 
would seem to me that it would be easier for a catalogue house 
to sell $20 worth of goods now than $1 worth 15 or 20 years ago. 
What I have said so far refers most to the ease with which a 
catalogue house can reach a consumer. The only point where 
they annoy us is the price. If I could meet catalogue house 
prices right through at a fair profit I would distribute free of 
charge to our customers all the catalogues I could get. It 
would help introduce goods and save me the trouble of getting 
out printed matter. All the advertising I would have to do 
would be to say, ‘‘ At catalogue house prices.”” At even money 
I know our home consumers would buy of us every time. 

HOW MUCH DOES THE CATALOGUE HOUSE HURT US? 

All Ammunition, Standard Guns and Implements, 
goods, goods, Nails, Barb Wire, Poultry Netting, some 
Stoves, Pipes and Fittings (water and steam), Tinware, 
Forges, Blacksmith Drills and some other union lines we sell 
strictly at catalogue house prices, plus the freight. By com- 
paring prices you will see that we do not get back the cost of 
doing business on these lines. There are many odds and ends 
that we have to sell for just what they cost us. We never 
hesitate to do this if we have to to make a sale. As a rule 
the best and the best known goods are cut the worst. It tends 
to drive good goods out of the market. Their prices prevent us 
from making a bare living profit on goods we have to handle. 

Question 2.—Regarding increase in quantity, of goods dis- 
tributed in our section, would say that in the case of Hardware 
it is not increasing to any extent. We believe our answer to 
Question 3 will partly account for it. In the case of Stoves 
it is different. We feel that the associated manufacturers of 
Stoves are not doing what they ought to for the retailer. 


COMBATING THE TROUBLE. 


Question 3.—We combat it by avoiding as much as possible 
the lines they cut on and by pushing the lines that they hold 
high prices on. Where we cannot substitute other lines we 
meet them fair and square and advertise the fact boldly. I 
have to study the catalogue constantly in order to steer in 
and out of the snags, and I might say that I am as familiar 
with the Hardware section of catalogue as I am with 
your own. We believe the number of articles on which the 
maker makes some provision for protecting the retailer is in- 
creasing, and we make it a point to push such articles hard. 
We also make it a point to cut out all the goods we can—no 
matter how high the quality—on which we have no protection. 
By studying their catalogues carefully we manage fairly well 
to go around the snags. After all, if the amount of the sales of 
goods on which we do have to meet this competition is taken 
out of our total sales it makes an awful big hole, as these very 
goods are the live goods of a stock. 

ERADICATING OR MODIFYING THE EVIL. 


Question 4.—The problem is as interesting as the trust 
problem, and decidedly more serious to you and to me. It is 
natural and right that goods should go to the consumer in the 
easiest and cheapest way. If that way is through the catalogue 
house it is the proper way. Perhaps that time will come, but 
I don’t believe the time is here yet. With all the facilities at 
hand for buying goods this way it must not be forgotten that 
the more progressive people are the quicker they want their 
goods. When they want a thing they want it right off—not in 
a week from now. The distributer must have the goods where 
they are needed and when, and we believe this can best be 
accomplished through the thousands of retailers who are close 
to the consumer. We do not believe the time has come when 
either the retailer or the jobber can be dispensed with. If the 
manufacturer thinks distributing goods through the jobber and 
the retailer is a good way, let him stick to that way and not 
get rattled when a catalogue house shakes a fat order in his 
face. The jobber and the retailer will appreciate it. If he 
thinks the catalogue house can distribute his goods best, very 
well; it’s his privilege to choose, but he shouldn’t come around 
and ask the retailer to help sell his goods. 

ARRANGEMENTS BETWREN JORBERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


I have often wondered if the arrangements between jobbers’ 
and manufacturers’ associations have not put the retailer to a 
disadvantage. The jobber has been assured of a better profit 
on many lines through these arrangements. I do not question 
the right or need of this, but where there are artificial arrange- 
ments there are apt to be loopholes, and in this case is not 
the catalogue house the loophole? If the jobber advances his 
price to the retailer and the catalogue house continues to buy 
at the same price as the jobber, it gives them—the catalogue 
house—an advantage. Therefore it is to be hoped that in what- 
ever takes place between the jobber and the factory the retail- 
er’s welfare will also be considered, because if we can’t sell 
goods we can’t buy them. Another point is, in case a catalogue 
house lives up to a fixed retail price, will they be allowed to 
make both the jobber’s and the retailer’s profit? I ask this 
question; although I have said that all I would ask would be 
to meet their price at a good retailer’s profit. 


MANY RETAILERS NOT PROGRESSIVE. 


One writer has said, “‘ There are many retailers who should 
put their own house in order before raising a holler;” this is 
very true. Many retailers are not progressive; they do not 
know how or do not try to get up and hustle té stem the tide 
of this competition. One of the main objects of retail associa- 
tions is to make or aid its members to be progressive; and as to 
the jobbers, it has been the wonder of many progressive retail- 
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ers why the jobbers have not taken up this question long ago, 
because it must hurt them as much as it does the retailer, and 
the longer it is put off the stronger the competition will hav« 
grown. Retailers feel that the jobber can do more toward : 
remedy because he is next to the maker and because he is mor: 
used to handling commercial problems, and being fewer in num 
bers they can more easily and quickly get together on any sub 
ect. 

’ JOBBER HURT. 

1 doubt if the jobber realizes how much this competitio: 
hurts his (the jobber’s) business. The retailer is right wu; 
against it when he meets the consumer, but the jobber is one 
step removed from it. You know what life and vim a salesman 
can put into his work when he talks up a worthy article and 
can clinch his argument with a price that is fair to himself and 
to his customer and that he knows is as low as that custome: 
can buy as good an article for anywhere. Compare the vim of 
this merchant with that of a merchant who has marked the 
article as low as he can and still eke out a bare living, and stil! 
can’t look his customer in the eye when he tells the price, be 
cause he knows that customer can buy the same article at a 
lower price somewhere else. Such a merchant—or, rather, a 
merchant in such a position—cannot have the heart to push 
business. He is not a very good customer for the jobber. The 
jobber is hit not only by the trade that goes to the catalogue 
house but by the depressing effect it has upon the energies of 
his best customer, the retailer. 

HOW CAN THE JOBBER HELP? 

Question 5.—Use your influence with the manufacturers 
toward inducing them to quit selling catalogue houses entirely. 
If they do sell them and successfully compel them to hold the 
goods at a fixed retail price, see that they don’t make a double 
profit—-the jobber’s and the retailer’s both. I don’t know how 
else you can help us without sacrificing your own profit, to 
which you are justly entitled. 

Hundreds of retailers are dropping well established lines of 
goods partly from “ malice aforethought”’ and partly because 
they simply don’t pay when retailed at catalogue house prices, 
and the movement in this direction is going to increase. On 
the other hand, if makers who keep their goods out of the cata- 
logue house only knew what a warm feeling the retailer has for 
them they would be satisfied with their action. 

In the case of Guns and Ammunition, is there any telling 
how much more of this stuff retailers would sel! if there were 
a living profit in it? 

I believe that any action the jobbers and retailers may 
take should be toward assuring each of us a moderate profit— 
not an exorbitant one, as that would lead to future troubles. 
There is no use in bolstering up the dead ones, but everything 
that will help a live man to make something more than a bare 
living would put the trade in better shape and give thousands 
of retailers new energy to push their business and sell many 
more goods than they are now doing. 

DISREGARD FOR RETAILERS’ WELFARE. 


Sometimes in writing for quotations on an article when 
we were in close competition with catalogue house price, we 
have asked for a special price to meet it in that case. In 
times past we have received answers which showed a total 
disregard of the retailers’ welfare, and some of the letters have 
been so cold blooded that I will not forget them as long as 
I live. I am pleased to say that none of them have been from 
Hardware jobbers. Of late the sentiment has changed entirely, 
and we are in receipt of numerous letters from jobbers and from 
manufacturers stating their position. Some of them, I be- 
lieve, are sincere when they speak of their interest in the re- 
tailers, but I regret to say that I believe some are not so. At 
any rate it shows a warm interest in the question. 

I am much pleased that you have taken it up, and I believe 
that your action will produce results and that you will. have 
the kindly feeling of all the retail trade. 

This is the longest letter I ever wrote. The subject is of 
such deep interest to all us retailers that I cannot help telling 
it all, so that you may know the thoughts of a retailer who 
has had 20 years’ experience and who has laid awake nights 
thinking how he could make his company’s Hardware store 
better. BE. N. Howsgtt. 


From this letter you will see what a difficult problem 
confronts the retail Hardware dealer, and whatever 
threatens him threatens the jobber, whatever hurts him 
hurts the jobber—if he goes down, we must go down, as 
we are interlinked and our interests are so closely allied 
that each is dependent upon the other. 

I think it a good thing to come together in this way 
and talk the thing oyer, to look the thing over, to reason 
together ; for by contact we sharpen our wits, arrive at the 
wisest conclusions, and out of it will come mutual esteem 
and mutual benefit. 


Benefits Which May Be the Outcome of this Com- 
petition. 


Conditions just at present are unuusally acute, begot- 
ten by dull times and a quiet year, which always aggra- 
vates such matters. It is said that the best lessons of 
our lives are those learned of adversity, and this may be 
the result of the present situation, for it will not be with- 
out great benefit to the retail Hardware dealer if it causes 
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‘iim to wake up and put more vim, snap and go into his 
business—to have on hand what the people want when 
hey call for it, to sell it at a reasonable price—in fact, to 
ompete with these other retailers, the catalogue houses— 
or that’s what they are—just large retailers, that’s all. 


Correct Principles Must Rule in Any Discussion of 
the Subject. 


A discussion of this question must be done in the 
roadest gauged and most generous manner possible, 
there must be nothing suggested or even hinted at that 
s unreasonable ; correct principles must govern; anything 
extreme, radical or unfair will bring its penalty—failure. 
There must be nothing attempted not, based upon the 
“Golden Rule.” These people have as much right to be 
in business as we have, their business is as legitimate 
as ours; if they have devised a better method than we have 
they deserve their reward. Any effort on the part of the 
manufacturers or jobbers to wipe out the catalogue houses 
is a mistake; they have come to stay and stay they will. 
If they are doing business on methods that are unhealthy 
to the Hardware trade, as I believe they are, we should 
do our best to regulate them—to correct those methods, 
or, in a sense to pull their teeth, so that if they do bite 
they won’t hurt. Public condemnation of catalogue 
houses is the most serious blunder that we, as Hardware 
jobbers, can make, for it’s simply a boomerang. 


Different Opinions as to Method of Correcting this 
Evil. 


I find that opinions differ as to the best method of 
minimizing the injury or curing the evil, and that the 
retail Hardware dealers have recognized their own short- 
comings to some extent, as shown in a circular letter sent 
out to a State Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association by 
the secretary, who uses these words: 


We, as merchants, have allowed the catalogue houses and 
racket stores, and even department houses, to get such a hold 
of our branch of business that it will take many years and 
bard work to overcome it. These times are progressive and 
the consumers are just as much alive to these conditions as we 
are, though perhaps unthinking as to the ultimate results of 
concentration, and are striving to make the dollar go as far 
as possible, while with the aid of railroad companies, express 
companies and free postal deliveries the expenses are nominal. 
Who is to blame but you, I and the whole Hardware trade; and 
not only the Hardware, but all branches of business. 


As I interpret these words, they mean to say that the 
retail dealer must be more up to date, more aggressive 
and more progressive. He must put up a good, strong 
fight by keeping a better assortment of goods, by keep- 
ing everything that is wanted that should naturally be 
found in his store when asked for it, because his promise 
to send for them and get them to supply some one doesn’t 
fill the bill. He should compete in price with the cata- 
logue house on the same goods as far as possible, and 
when he needs help to do that he should appeal to his 
jobber to help him, and who will undoubtedly be willing 
to do so in specific cases; he should be willing to sacri- 
fice a portion of his profit in a temporary conflict like 
this. I say “ temporary ” because I believe that the heat 
of this fight will be over in two or three years or less. 

I take it that no successful business has ever been 
built up to satisfactory conclusions without some sacri- 
fice at some time, and this seems to be the time when 
both the retailer and the wholesaler are called upon to 
make this sacrifice. 

A retailer writes me like this: 

Glad you are taking hold of this matter. The retailer is 
worse than the jobber. Yours truly. 

Perhaps that is to the point—at any rate it pos- 
sesses the merit of brevity. 

Another retailer wrote me like this: 

You can stop this thing, I know, if. you will only go to work 
at it and keep these people from getting goods. 

I only wish I could stop it, I’d do it mighty quick. 
But after all, doesn’t it finally come back and up to 
the retailer as his fight and what kind of competition 
he is going to give them—it seems to me that’s what it is. 


Legitimate Catalogue Competition. 


No address of this kind would be complete without 
cohsidering another kindof catalogue competition— 
houses: doing.a jobbing business by mail and soliciting 
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from merchants only. I have had a lot of letters from 
customers and salesmen on this subject, complaining of 
this competition. My answer is that this is legitimate 
competition—we must respect it and meet it—if we can’t, 
then our methods are not right, either too expensive, too 
clumsy or something else is wrong. These people are 
doing a large and profitable business by catalogues and 
avoiding the great expense of traveling salesmen—is it 
not well to look into this matter; does it mean that we, 
too, in time, must gravitate to the same methods and 
do away with the salesmen? I think not; the salesman 
is with us to stay; he is necessary to the retailer; as a 
rule, he is the retail dealer’s friend, he visits him regu- 
larly, tells him all the news, posts him as to probable 
changes in the market, keeps him informed as to new 
ideas and better methods which he has found to work 
successfully elsewhere. The retailer wants to have 
him continue his visits; likes to have him come, and 
draws much benefit from his contact with him. One of 
the axioms of our house is that the proper definition 
of a good salesman is “a man who helps his customers 
to prosper.” But, on the other hand, is the retailer al- 
ways loyal to the Hardware salesman, or will he not 
often order goods from mail order houses, without giving 
his friend, the Hardware salesman, a chance to furnish 
the goods at the same price? 

As before stated, the interests of the retailer and the 
Hardware jobber are mutual, and now as the jobber is 
trying to help the retailer to the best of his ability, so 
let the retailer remain loyal to the jobber who supplies 
him. 


Proper Course to Pursue with the Manufacturer. 


There are two facts with which I am strongly im- 
pressed in connection with my searching into this mat- 
ter. The first is that we are absolutely compelled to 
have the help of the manufacturer; that is a necessity, 
and without that we are going to retrograde and go 
down hill financially from the immediate present, and I 
am here to plead with the manufacturers to render that 
absolutely essential assistance which the Hardware trade 
that distributes their goods so much requires. That’s 
the foundation of success in stopping this thing. When 
the good work is begun in that direction, the question 
then naturally arises in a practical form, how can the 
jobber best help the retailer; my answer is to exert his 
influence personally in close contact with the manufac- 
turer ; not to sell the catalogue houses staple brand goods 
if they persist in publishing cut-throat prices, and. when 
they do sell them, to preserve a differential in price that 
will protect the legitimate Hardware dealer. 

I would not ask a manufacturer not to sell the cata- 
logue house, for I think that is un-American, and would 
be a mistake in this free country, but I would ask him, 
and insist upon getting, as above stated, protection. I 
would ask him, as I ask you here at this time, to come 
out in the open and state where you stand on this 
question, that the Hardware trade may know who their 
friends are. I would be pleased to see every manufac- 
turer come out in J'he Iron Age and state his position. 


Same ,Quantity of Goods Bound to be Distributed. 


I would convince, if I could; all manufacturers that 
they will sell more goods if they make their total distri- 
bution through the legitimate channel, the Hardware job- 
ber, than they can possibly do by allowing so large a dis- 
tribution of them to pass through the hands of the cata- 
logue houses. In proof of that, I would say that the 
thousands and thousands of retail Hardware dealers will 
then each carry a small stock of their goods, and which 
will aggregate an enormous quantity. But if the retail 
dealers throw these goods out of their stock because ‘they 
ean make no money on them, then the sales of the manu- 
facturer will be seriously curtailed, for if the whole coun- 
try is practically supplied from two stocks, it stands to 
reason there will not be nearly so many goods bought or 
somany on hand in the possession of the merchants for sale, 
as there would be if there were a few of each in every re- 
tail store in the United States. 

I, therefore, put this on the ground of being to the 
best interests of the manufacturers, believing, as I do, 
that that is the fact. 
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Manufacturers’ Obligation 
And then I would appeal to the moral obligation 


Buy your goods of the jobber as you need them in 
lots to suit ; don’t be trying to jump over his head and buy 
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which he owes to support his own people, his own class 

—a class that has in years gone by built him up; and in 

saying “class” I mean the jobber and the retailer both, 

because while the one has purchased and distributed the 

goods, the other has sold them to the consumer. 
Jobbers’ Attitude. 

Now let me turn to the jobber, or what I may term 
my own legitimate class. The jobber is a great power in 
this matter, with a concentrated effort. I stand here as 
the representative of our house to say that we are ready 
and more than willing to co-operate with the National 
Hardware Association, with the Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association, or with any other Hardware interests 
to do all we can in this matter. 

I don’t think the jobber should sell the catalogue 
houses a dollar’s worth of goods, for, even if they sold 
them at a satisfactory profit, it is unwise because it be- 
gets competition from other jobbers, which finally gravi- 
tates to excessively low and unhealthy prices, besides 
which it enables them to fill promptly orders for goods 
that they might not be able to obtain elsewhere. No, my 
friends who are jobbers, let’s keep our hands off and 
skirts clear, and not furnish ammunition to shoot at our 
best friend, the retail Hardware dealer; let us, as I sug- 
gested for the manufacturers, come out in the open and 
state where we stand on this subject. 


Jobbers’ Obligation to the Retailer. 

The wholesale Hardware trade is under a debt or ab- 
ligation to the retail dealer, who has supported them and 
made them what they are, to the extent of helping them 
in a conflict of this kind to the best of their ability. No 
effort should be spared, no stone unturned, no trouble con- 
sidered too great, to bring about the most thorough and 
complete protection for the retail Hardware dealer, and 
I am glad to go on record, pledging our house and myself 
as ready and willing to do anything in our power to ac- 
complish this, 

Advice to Retailers. 

And now let me say to the retail Hardware merchant: 
Fight this thing—there’s no other way—fight it vig- 
orously and intelligently. The jobber will help you, and 
I am sure mest of the manufacturers will lend their as- 
sistance; but you must recognize that the fight is yours 
and that both jobbers and manufacturers are and can be 
but helpers in the struggle. Keep your stock up—per- 
haps a better assortment than you have been having. 
Where you find certain kinds of goods being ordered of 
catalogue houses, keep them or similar goods, and sell 
them cheap; but keep them. Where you find a price so 
low that you cannot compete, after paying the regular 
price charged you by the jobber, write and ask him to 
help you out by a special low price to meet specific cases. 

Cash Business, 

You must recognize the fact that your competitor is 
doing a cash business; hence you must compete with him 
on a cash basis only—not a credit against his cash, or 
you will get left every time. 

Cultivate Loyalty in Customers. 


Teach the value of cash payments and teach loyalty 
to the people that trade with you—loyalty to yourself, by 
reason of your accommodation in keeping the goods that 
they need so that they can get them quickly; loyalty to 
the city in which you do business; loyalty to the county 
in which they live; loyalty to the State in which you pay 
taxes and help to keep up all the Government expenses. 

When you find some farmer or mechanic has ordered 
and received from the catalogue houses some goods that 
you keep, hunt him up and offer him your goods at the 
same price he paid—for cash—and show him how he 
could have saved the freight or express charges. Take 
a little medicine in a small loss of profit occasionally, 
and, even if it is bitter, take it with a smile as though 
you liked it. 

In summing it all up, I would ask the retailers to 
bear in mind the old couplet: + 

“It is not rank, or birth, or state, 
But git up and git that makes men great.” 


from the manufacturer. The jobber is your friend, he 
is trying to help you; he means to do it always, and 
especially in the face of this new and difficult competition. 
He is entitled to your friendship and trade; give it to 
him. 


Catalogue House Competition Not So Active in the 
‘‘New South,” But Merchants Should Provide 
Against the Future. ’ 

In the course of my correspondence in this matter I 
find that the catalogue house competition is not nearly so 
disturbing a factor or so successful in what is termed 
the “new South "—that is, south of the Ohio River and 
east of the Mississippi River—as it is in other parts of 
the country where it has fastened its fangs more strongly, 
in such States as Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Arkansas. 

But our friends in the “new South” must make up 
their minds it is coming to them just as soon as these 
active and energetic merchants can get around to their 
part of the world, and therefore it is just as important 
for them to help it now, before it becomes so great an 
evil in their section as it is in others, as if it were there 
already. 


Postal Laws—How They Help Catalogue Houses. 

One of the greatest assistants to the catalogue house, 
in my opinion, is our postal laws, which enable them to 
send large quantities of their merchandise and cheap 
printed matter out at a nominal cost. I think this is all 
wrong; I do not believe the Government should carry 
merchandise for anybody, I believe that is the function 
of an express company or transportation company, and 
if the postal parcel bill should ever become a law it would, 
in my judgment, be one of the most serious blunders 
that could be made by this Government. I think that 
the manufacturers of Hardware, the jobbers of Hardware 
and the retailers of Hardware should do everything in 
their power to defeat that measure. But they should not 
stop there; they should endeavor to so amend the postal 
laws of this country as to prevent their carrying mer- 
chandise as they do now, which I have no doubt is a dead 
loss to the Government. 


Catalogue Houses Not Always Successful. 

Not all of the catalogue houses are successful by any 
means. As far as I know only two of them have been 
in a large way successful, and I know of many failures. 
The reason for the success of these two is quite apparent 
—it is because of the remarkable business ability of the 
men who have organized and managed them, the same 
as you will find in any other walk of commercial life 
where there is a master mind at the wheel, a master 
mechanic to run the engine; it has been so since the 
world began and will be so, I believe, until Gabriel blows 
his horn. 

Jobbers in Other Lines Interested. 

This subject is necessarily uppermost not only in our 
minds, but in the minds of the jobbers in other lines, 
because it is quite as vital to them as it is to us, and 
they feel, I am quite confident, the same necessity that 
we do for some substantial measure being adopted to 
correct this existing evil. 

As an indication of their active interest in it will 
say I have already been invited to speak before the 
National Dry Goods Jobbers’ Association on these lines. 
Their customers are feeling the inroads of the catalogue 
house competition on their business quite as seriously as 
are the retail Hardware dealers, so that it behooves 
the jobbers, in the protection of their mutual interests, to 
take an active hand in this conflict, and while—as in the 
case of ourselves—it must be wholly the fight of the 
retail dry goods merchant, he will necessarily have to 
have, and no doubt be freely given, the active, earnest 
and zealous co-operation of the jobbers in his line of 
business. 

Criticisms Will Be Made. 

In making these remarks, I want to anticipate the 
fact that I am quite well aware that what I say will be 
criticised, and, perhaps, some attempt may be made to 
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ridicule it—any one who makes a public address takes 
that risk. All I ask is that those who do it will have 
the courage of their convictions and show it by signing 
their name to any communication they may put in print. 
That’s fair, it seems to me, for if there is anything that 
does not display courage, it is an anonymous letter. 

I believe this is a subject of greater importance than 
has ever before confronted the Hardware trade, it is a 
subject but few men would be willing to tackle, and there- 
by lay themselves liable to public criticism, and there 
is nothing that one could say or put in print to-day 
but what would be quite subject to criticism or ridicule. 
It ig an impossibility to write anything that will be ex- 
empt from these two penalties, but remember it is far 
easier to criticise than it is to suggest improvements. I 
do not hesitate to say that I do not see how we are 
going to absolutely cure this evil. I do see very readily 
how much can be done—very much, indeed—to mini- 
mize the evil and remedy the trouble, and if the jobber 
gets the assistance of the manufacturers in a whole- 
souled, hearty way, as I hope they will, and as I have 
come down here to Atlanta to ask them to do—and the 
jobbers unite on this subject in using their best influ- 
ence, and the retailers put up a good, strong fight—as 
outlined in these remarks—then I can see how, within 
a year, we will find the conditions materially improved 
and we will all be glad we took a hand in the work of 
bringing about that most desirable result. 


A Word to the Travelers—How They Can Help the 
Cause. 

Before I close I want to say a word to the traveling 
salesmen—that army of magnificent men for whom I have 
the most profound respect; they can be important factors 
in this matter and it should command their best efforts; 
for if, in the future, business is to be done by catalogues, 
the salesmen’s occupation is gone, or for the few that 
remain the compensation will be so small as to be un- 
worthy their consideration. It is the salesman who can 
best help the retailer to put up a good, wholesome, vigor- 
ous fight and who, from time to time, can make sugges- 
tions to the retailer which, if followed, will be immensely 
valuable. Hence I say to the salesmen: Tackle this sub- 
ject ; don’t be afraid of it; it is a burning present question 
and must be met; help the retail dealer all you can. 
When you find one man putting up a successful fight, find 
out how he does it and tell it to your next customer when 
you call upon him. If I were on the road to-day, nothing 
would please me better than to take a hand in this scrim- 
mage, and a lively one, too. Come, brother salesmen, 
help us; we need your help. 

Within the last 30 days a Hardware jobber said to 
me: “ Whither are we drifting? What’s to become of 
us? Are we all finally to become catalogue houses?” 
I said: “ Not if I can help it.” I’m in this fight for the 
rest of my life and will regard it as the crowning act of 
my commercial career if I can help to regulate this evil 
and keep it from hurting the retail Hardware dealer. 

To show how I feel about this matter will say that 
if I thought I could help it by walking from Atlanta to 
New York, I would buy my staff at once and start on my 
tramp to-morrow morning. 


INCREASED EXPENSE ACCOUNT AND HOW TO 
REDUCE IT. 


BY H. L. ANDERSON, ANDERSON HARDWARE COMPANY, 
ATLANTA, GA. 

It seems from the wording of my subject that they 
intend to have our expense account increase, any way, 
and then try and devise some plan as to how it shall be 
reduced, rather than how to keep it from increasing; but 
as they have given me an expense account that has al- 
ready increased, I shall try to find some plan to meet it; 
for if the business is well managed and the expense ac- 
count has increased any way, it seems that the best thing 
to do is to let the expense account alone and turn your 
attention to securing revenues to pay it with. If a con- 
cern has a note to meet, it does not try to shave the note 
or have it extended, but goes to work on delinquent 
debtors, pushing them up, so as to have the funds on hand 
when the note becomes due. The fact that expense ac- 
counts will and do increase should spur the jobbers to 
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provide funds with which to meet them, and leave a nice 
surplus at the end of his fiscal year, despite increased ex- 
pense accounts. 

We all realize the importance of turning away 
from staples and turning to goods that pay a profit, if we 
expect that our fiscal year shall end with profits on the 
right side of our loss and gain account; and in doing this 
it does not necessarily. mean that we shall do an in- 
creased volume over the past year, but does often mean 
that it will be more profitable if we reduce it, as I dare 
say most of us are guilty of doing more business on our 
capital than we should. 

WOULD IT NOT BE BETTER FOR OUR INTEREST ACCOUNTS 
if we sold $2000 that paid a profit of 25 per cent. than 
$5000 at 10 and 15 per cent.? It certainly takes less to 
discount your bills, and should take less labor and in- 
surance. It is a fact that the Hardware jobbers are the 
hardest worked people in trade to-day, and we should 
have backbone enough to say that we will not waste the 
best years of our lives and earn only a living out of our 
business, but rather take the stand that it is our right, 
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and we will make our business earn at least 8 to 10 per 
cent. on the amount of business done, and not 8 to 10 per 
cent. on the amount of capital invested. 

PUSH PROFITABLE GOODS. 


The only way we can do this is to stop the increase 
in staples and push goods that pay a profit. Look at any 
of the catalogue houses and you do not see staples pushed, 
yet we as a class do push them, and even send our men out 
on salaries and traveling expenses to sell what? Profit 
paying goods? No, staples. The staples in any business 
should not run over 10 to 15 per cent. and when they get 
to 20 per cent. it is time to call a halt, and do so in no 
uncertain terms, both to your buyer as well as your 
traveling men, and we should see to it that the staples 
sold should pay as much profit as it takes to do the busi- 
ness; and it is a useless waste of time to attend these 
meetings and then go home and say we cannot make our 
men get a profit. The fault is not with your men, but 
it is where it should and does belong, with the head of 
the house. If you gentlemen will take this stand, you 
will not only have a profitable business, but will feel like 
new men, with strength and energy to carry on your suc- 
cess. 

If you will pardon a persona! illustration, one of our 
salesmen sent in an order for a certain line of goods 
at a cut price, and when I spoke to him about it his 
reply was that he did not cut the price, that the order 
was only submitted. I told him that we did not even 
want him to submit a cut price. First we did not want 
to be tempted, and besides, if we allowed it once he would 
continue the practice. Too often we give our men a 
fixed price on Shelf Hardware, and allow them to fix 
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their staple prices (or, rather, allow your competitor to 
do it for you), and in that case your competitor should 
and ought to make you sell them at cost. Give your 
men your own price on staples, and do not let others 
fix them; then you have put a stop to the increase in 
staples, and your Nails, Barbed Wire, &c., will last longer 
and give you more time to think, and get up goods that 
will give you a just return on your business and capital. 


IT WILL PAY EVERY HOUSE HERE 


to check every price on orders sent in from your men 
on the road, and yet your men know and understand that 
goods sold at a cut price will not be allowed to pass. It 
may and will cause a row, but it will put money in your 
pocket, and you will soon reach the point that your price 
cutting will stop. 

All of you will no doubt remember the time when 
freight rates were cut indiscrimiantely, but the heads 
of these roads got together, and said it must stop, and if 
it did not they would get men that would stop it, and it 
stopped. Our business is just as vital to us as the rail- 
road man’s. 

Take the item of insurance. This has increased. The 
insurance men put up the price of insurance, they took 
the stand that insurance was too cheap. Let us take 
the stand that we are selling our goods too cheap, and 
see that we earn a better profit. Annually your men 
come to you and ask for an increase, and this has been 
going on for years. Yet we sit idly by and allow our ex- 
penses to increase without demanding and getting our 
share in increased profits, for clearly, if expenses in- 
crease profits should increase in the same ratio. 


OUR ASSOCIATION—WHAT SHALL BE DONE TO 
NURTURE IT? 


BY RB. D. WARREN, BENEDICT, WARREN & DAVIDSON COMPANY, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Van Doren'said: “A brother assisted by a brother is 
a fortified city... “A three-fold cord is not quickly 
broken,” says the Preacher. Our Lord himself recog- 
nized the strength of fellowship and communion; so He 
sent out His disciples, not alone, but by twos, each in- 
creasing the force of the other. In our business life we 
have found that 
When one alone seeks his best to know, 
His skill is weaker, his thoughts are slow. 
As with individuals so with firms and corporations. 
Recognizing this great need, the one for the other, the 


Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association was established ° 


not on the idea of combination, but on the solid founda- 
tion of the principle of co-operation. When we can con- 
vince the Hardware jobber as an individual that we need 
him, or, better still, that he needs this association, it is 
an assured success. Let him but seen his need and, 
American like, he will go after it. This idea was very 
concisely illustrated by an artist recently. Uncle Sam 
was represented calmly stroking his beard and wearing 
an elegant Panama hat marked $50,000,000. . A footnote 
said: “Came high, but he had to have it.” So, we have 
but to make the jobber see that as an association we are 
indispensable to his greatest success, and he becomes at 
once an important factor in our own. 


TO MAKE OUR CLAIM GOOD, 


these association meetings must be intensely interesting 
from the opening to adjournment, with the vital questions 
of the hour, the live issues, the methods of to-day, com- 
pared to the plans of yesterday. Not only should these 
meetings be interesting and entertaining, but so helpful 
that each man goes home filled with enthusiasm to carry 
into the drudgery of the old routine a new idea, a better 
plan, and so broadened in his views that he takes back 
to his local association these new ideas that others may 
also incorporate them. 

The efficiency of this association will be limited:in a 
large measure by the co-operation of the individual mem- 
bers. To interest these and reach those who are not 
members’ and keep them awake to their opportunities 
and privileges is the one live question ever before the 
active management of all association work, and will, I 
am’ impressed, be best effected by the organization of 
‘ local associations at every jobbing point. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


From experience in other association work, I believe 
that more tact will be needed in the organization and suc- 
cessful operation of this branch than any other part of 
association work. Much careful thought should be ex- 
pended on this line, all of which will return a hundred 
fold in good to this association. Could not part of the 
time of one of our officers, maybe of our secretary and 
treasurer, be well employed in visiting the local associa- 
tions, strengthening those struggling for an existence and 
encouraging these more firmly established? Besides or- 
ganizing new local associations where none now exist, he 
could be of incalculable value to old ones in bringing to 
them new ideas gathered from other associations, and, 
perchance, removing the small misunderstandings, often 
of personal nature, which occasionally mar the harmony 
of local work. 

In conclusion, we must make the jobber see the need 
of the association. How best this may be accomplished 
you will have an opportunity to discuss. Our interest in 
this association will be intensified in proportion to the in- 
terest manifested in local work. Therefore, we should see 
to the organization and perpetuity of local associations. 


RIGHT BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 


are fixed and unchangeable, but plans and methods vary 
with the man and the times. “The old order changeth, 
giving place to the new.” So, in these annual meetings 
we can exchange ideas as to plans and methods, some of 
which may revolutionize the methods of a few, modify the 
plans of many and quicken the business interest of all. 


SHOULD NOT MANUFACTURERS PROTECT THE 
JOBBERS AGAINST RADICAL DECLINES 
BROUGHT ABOUT BY DISAGREEMENTS IN 
THEIR OWN ASSOCIATIONS ? 


BY J. C. SPROULL, ANNISTON HARDWARE COMPANY, ANNIS- 
TON, ALA. 


It is almost impossible to discuss this subject intelli- 
gently without taking some of the so-called associations 
as examples, and in doing this I want to disclaim any- 
thing personal to the associations or the men who manage 
them, but simply to use them as examples for the edifica- 
tion of both the manufacturers and jobbers in future. 

ASSOCIATIONS ARE FORMED 
especially for the purpose of putting up prices, and thus 
of putting money in the pockets of the manufacturers 
on such lines of goods as are demoralized; and are gen- 
erally brought about because these goods have gotten into 
a rut of unprofitableness out of which it seems hard to 
get them except in this way. This seems reasonable 
enough, and we all agree that it is the best thing to do be- 
cause we all want to see the manufacturers make money. 
The jobber is not taken into the confidence of the manu- 
facturer until after the act has been perfected, and the 
price put up; and for this reason is not permitted to 
share in any of the profits of the advance unless he hap- 
pens to have a large stock of goods on hand, so up to 
this point the jobber is not a partner in the advance and 
stands no chance of sharing in the profits. 

When the association is perfected, the price well in 
hand, and the manufacturers meet for their second month- 
ly period, some member who is conservative gets up and 
says that this is a good thing, let us be moderate and sat- 
isfied with a good profit and keep the ball rolling. An- 
other member says that this is all right; but, boys, we 
have been without a profit for so long that this is our 
chance to get even with the game. After discussing the 
matter the majority decides with this progressive mem- 
ber, and when a vote is taken it is always for another ad- 
vance. The jobber is promptly told that the market is 
well in hand and another advance will be made at the 
next meeting, and he is thus forced to get on the band 
wagon or get left, and so he is loaded up with goods at 
twice their value. 

WHAT IS THE RESULT? 


The greed of these fellows who have voted advance 
after advance in season and out of season, with reason 
and without reason, begins to bear fruit which ripens al- 
most within a day, and “something is doing.” Possibly 
the profits that they are making have become noised 
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abroad by some confiding stockholder, and they wake up 
as did the Shovel combine to find that factories are go- 
ing up in a thousand small towns, or perhaps some fac- 
tory is not satisfied with the allotment given them in 
such enormous profits, and in bluffing for a larger share of 
the game, he gets called and the jig is up, so the confiding 
jobber is the fellow who loses the money. 

This you will all recognize as a fair picture of the 
Nail trust and the Shovel combine, both of which flour- 
ished under the same head in recent years with the re- 
sult that the jobber had to lose $1 a keg on Nails, and 
more than $2 a dozen on Shovels. And so the subject 
which we wish to discuss, shall we be protected against 
radical declines, is upon us, and who, be he jobber or 
manufacturer, can recall the workings of these associa- 
tions, and say with truth that it is right that such pro- 
tection should not be accorded the jobber. There is cer- 
tainly no harm in associations, but, on the other hand, 
there is much good in them provided radical men are not 
allowed to control and radical advances made without 
reason. This is the rock on which they all have been 
wrecked, and all that are to come will be broken with- 
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out any exception if they continue to commit this blunder, 
and why should the jobber suffer for the faults of others 
when they do not share in the profits? and are thus made 
to stand all the loss brought on by the greed of a few. 
Gentlemen, this is all wrong, these associations should be 
welcomed by the jobber and they should be our friends, 
c<reated to better the conditions not only of making goods, 
but of distributing them through the jobbers, and should 
protect us against all the declines, especially where they 


are radical. 
AN ILLUSTRATION. 


I had a discussion a short while ago with a maker 
of Fruit Jars which will illustrate the point I am trying 
to make. All of us who sell Jars know that the price 
has been fixed in December and that the Jars have been 
offered us at a price for January delivery and an advance 
for each month if taken later. This proposition is made 
to induce the jobber to put his money in these goods at 
a time of the year when he does not need them, and 
when he has to take the chance of the fruit being killed 
and thus of having to carry the Jars for another year. 
But as we are promised by the makers that a certain 
advance will take place each month, we feel impelled to 
buy the Jars in January. This year the advance did not 
take place, and the parties who took no risk of buying 
them early and who did not put a dollar in them are of- 
fered the leading size of Jars for 25 cents a gross less 
money than those who bought early under this promise. 
The maker of these Jars wrote me that we should stand 
this loss when we asked him ‘to let us charge the re- 
duction to the factory. The market was fixed by the 
association, and they ‘told us it would be advanced month- 
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ly, and yet when they fail to do this they think we should 
suffer, and not them. 
WHAT BUYERS ARE LEARNING. 


All buyers understand that the proper time to buy 
goods in quantity is when they are low, and we are all 
rapidly learning that the time to let them alone is when 
they are controlled by a pool who are trying to rob the 
public because they can, and offer no protection to the 
jobber to whom the goods are sold. What confidence 
can we repose in such schemes under such conditions? 

My mind goes back to the days when no such asso- 
ciations existed, and I recall a certain maker of Horse 
and Mule Shoes from whom we bought all of our Shoes; 
we had no contract with them for protection against de- 
clines and the market was an open one. And yet when 
Shoes went down they invariably wrote us for a list of 
our stock and gave us credit for the decline on same. 
This factory almost controlled the Southern market; in a 
few years they got rich, very rich, and to-day that brand 
of Shoes still has the call in all this country. What con- 
clusion are we to draw from this? Simply that it pays 
to do business that way. And thus the jobber is not 
afraid to carry a stock of such goods, though they know 
that they are controlled by a pool, because they could 
feel that their interests are identical with that of the 
association, and that they would be encouraged to carry 
the stock and push the business, thus working a benefit 
not only to the jobber, but to the manufacturer as well. 

What I have said is not, of course, intended to cover 
this subject, but is suggestive only, as you will all recall 
other instances along this line where we have suffered 
loss by the breaking down of top heavy combinations, and 
it is doubtless sincerely hoped that a discussion of this 
matter may lead to better conditions in the future. 


THE NECESSITY OF A CLOSER AFFILIATION 
BETWEEN JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 


BY W. P. BOGARDUS, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL RETAIL 
HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, MT. VERNON, OHIO. 


I think myself fortunate that I am permitted to ad- 
dress so notable an assembly. Thrice fortunate that I can 
come into this Southland and see with mine own eyes the 
progress that you are making. To see the results of the 
shifting of industrial power and activity from the field to 
the factory, so that the development of the new South 
shall be harmonious, and the field, and factory, and 
church, and school house, and the home shall join in an 
all round development of this land, that is beautiful for 
situation and lovely to dwell in. It is a pleasure to come 
here and see in this new activity a future pregnant with 
greatness and power and usefulness. 

But we are come here to-day to discuss a. question 
that enters largely into the conditions of future success 
and prosperity of this great American people. And as I 
stand before this gathering of representative men, en- 
gaged in the business that is the keynote to human in- 
dustry, and the barometer that tells of the prosperity or 
depression of business life, I am buoyed up with the hope 
that our conference will result in the betterment of our 
conditions as business men. 


DANGEROUS BUSINESS METHODS. 


In these modern times there have arisen methods of 
doing business that are harmful to a large number of 
business men, because the success of the methods depends 
on creating false impressions, dangerous to society be- 
cause of the efforts to centralize business in the large 
cities, and bound, in the near future, to bring disastrous 
results on us as a people, for centralization carried to an 
extreme breeds anarchy. 

For nearly 20 years these methods have been develop- 
ing. For nearly ten years the retail organizations of the 
North have been fighting to hold in check what they have 
felt to be the illegitimate and unfair methods of the 
catalogue houses and department stores. Illegitimate, be- 
cause they seek to carry the idea that the merchants in 
the towns, villages and hamlets all over this land are 
seeking to get exorbitant prices for the goods that they 
are offering to sell the public. Unfair, because they are 
seeking to create and deepen an antagonism between the 
country merchant and his customers, by offering to send 
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to these customers standard goods at prices at which the 
merchants cannot buy and sell them. Using goods that 
have become well known to the public by the faithful 
efforts of the retailers who have introduced them and 
made them standard, as leaders to draw the unthinking 
public to patronize them. 


WHILE VAUNTING THEMSELVES 


as the “price makers of the country,” and boasting of 
their greatness, they make this peculiar proposition, for 
honorable business men, that if the public will buy of 
them their “ name will not appear on box, package, wrap- 
per, tag, envelope or outside of merchandise,” so that 
they can send their money to the catalogue house, and 
when the goods are received no one will be the wiser, and 
no awkward questions will be asked by neighbors or 
home merchants. And they go on to say that as they 
handle such large quantities they “are enabled to own 
their own factories,” and so cut out all profits except 
their own as manufacturers; that their expert buyers 
are on the look out for overstocked manufacturers and 
jobbers, and by offering cash for their surplus are getting 
the goods for less than the cost to make. All this they 
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are giving to the public. And they say further: “ We sell 
to the largest merchants in the country, but we have only 
one price. The man with the dollar gets his goods just 
as cheap as the man who buys thousands.” 


THAT THE CATALOGUE HOUSE AND DEPARTMENT STORE 
HAVE A RIGHT 


to buy and sell goods goes without saying. But if the 
manufacturer has a right and the power to determine 
how his goods shall be sold, and at what prices they 
shall be sold to the retail trade, and goes so tar as to 
say to the jobber, “If you deviate from these prices, to 
your trade, we will cut you off from selling our goods,” 
why cannot the manufacturer say to the catalogue house, 
“You must sell the goods you buy of us at such prices as 
we may determine, or we will not let you handle any of 
our output?” If it is right to make one restriction, why 
not another? If one class is to be controlled in selling the 
goods of the manufacturer, why not all? Why should 
any retailer be permitted to buy goods so as to demor- 
alize the market? True, the catalogue house will buy 
more goods than any single retailer can be expected to 
buy. But he is and always will remain a competitor of 
the retailer. If the catalogue houses and the department 
stores bought the entire output of the manufacturers, 
then this discussion would have no place here, and neither 
would the jobber. 

We must recognize the fact that the jobber, as a rule, 
does not sell to the catalogue house. Therefore the cata- 
logue house becomes an immediate competitor ef the job- 
ber, and is doing all that it can to undermine the job- 
ber and his customers by going direct to the customers 
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of the jobber’s customers and soliciting their trade. Be- 
ing in a position and recognized as a large buyer, it is 
put on the same plane with the jobber, and even fre- 
quently above him as regards prices, so that it is en- 
abled to undersell and break down those to whom the 
jobber must look for support, if he is to remain a jobber. 


IF QUANTITY IS THE ONLY THING THAT MAKES PRICE 


then this condition of things will continue. But this con- 
dition of things can continue only as long as the rule that 
price is governed by quantity prevails. Buyers should be 
graded, and manufacturers owe it not only to themselves, 
but to the trade in general, to be governed by other things 
than quantity in making prices. 

Why are certain goods offered by catalogue houses at 
such low prices? Because they are standard. Because 
they are known all over this country. Who made them 
known? Who brought them to the attention of the gen- 
eral public? Was it the catalogue houses? I tell you 
nay. But in every hamlet and village and town, mer- 
chants and storekeepers have sung their praises unti) 
they have become a household word. Because they are 
well known they have been used by the catalogue houses 
and department stores to create an impression that they 
were selling goods all the way through at such prices. 

And the curious thing to me is that the manufacturers 
have joined with them, and, because they have given them 
sizable orders for goods, have helped them, unwittingly I 
believe, to break down the very people who have been in- 
strumental in giving their goods the reputation they have 
gained before the public, and so building up the manufac- 
turers’ trade. 

MANUFACTURER TO JOBBER. 


I take it as a fact beyond.dispute that the manu- 
facturer would have but small trade unless he had some 
one to help distribute his output. For the manufacturer 
to go to the consumer means too large an expense ac- 
count, and is not practicable. For him to go to the re- 
tailer is open to the same objection as regards expense, 
except in some few instances. To go to the jobber for help 
to distribute his product is the least expensive and most 
satisfactory method yet devised. Every time a manu- 
facturer goes to a retailer and sells him goods he that 
much cripples his best friend, the jobber. He does not 
add to the consumptive capacity of the country one sin- 
gle cent, but brings confusion where there should be or- 
der. Mark you, I do not take the position that the man- 
ufacturer should never sell to the retailer; but this I do 
say, do not sell to the retailer at the same price that you 
do to the jobber, even if he offers to buy more goods than 
the jobber at the time. 

Do I say this as a retailer? I certainly do. Go into 
a great factory, where the revolving wheels are singing 
the song of human industry, and watch as the completed 
product comes forth and is boxed and piled tier on tier, 
ready to be shipped to the markets of the world, and you 
see but one line of goods. But go into the great ware- 
house of the jobber and see the accumulation of goods 
gathered from many factories, that are waiting to be sent 
forth on their mission of usefulness, and you will see 
where the retailer can turn with confidence that his 
wants will be supplied promptly and completely. 

Such being the conditions surrounding the retail and 
jobbing trade, is there not good reason for a close affilia- 
tion between jobber and retailer? Each is mutually de- 
pendent on the other. 


THE JOBBER CANNOT EXIST 


as a jobber unless he can sell the goods that he has gath- 
ered together to the retailer. He cannot go to the con- 
sumer. It is too expensive. Now, if his natural cus- 
tomer has been crippled by a competition that has been 
fostered and built up on the principle that price is governed 
by quantity, and which in every way possible seeks to 
convey the idea that it is better for the consumer to send 
his money away from home to buy his goods, what is the 
natural customer of the jobber going to do with the goods 
he buys from the jobber? To whom can he sell them? 
If a merchant’s competitor has been given prices so low 
that he can sell for what it costs the other to buy, how is 
there going to be any competition? 

Some may say that the catalogue house question is a 
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small matter. Gentlemen, it is not a small matter. It 
vitally affects every retailer in all this country, and as it 
affects the retailer so it affects the jobber. So closely 
are their interests interwoven that the success of one 
means the success of the other. 

IN THESE STRENUOUS TIMES 


it seems that the modern business mind is impressed 
more by size than by a careful consideration of the jus- 
tice and merit of a claim. In the hurry of business it 
seems impossible to get a hearing unless accompanied by 
size. There must be influence back of requests before 
they get a hearing. The individual has no place in the 
new order of things. It must be a company, or corpora- 
tion, or combination, or trust, if our plans are to ripen into 
fruitage. So we turn to organization, the spirit of the 
age, whose wand brings order out of chaos, system out of 
confusion and success out of disaster, with the hope that 
a solution, fair and just to all, may come through this 
agitation. 

We are not here to ask that any man shall be driven 
out of business. We are not here to ask that any busi- 
ness enterprise be throttled. But we are here to ask 
that men who are seeking to break down the retail dealer 
in order that they can climb upon the ruins may be hin- 
dered from accomplishing their objects. We are here 
to ask that the help heretofore given them may be with- 
held, and that other considerations besides quantity reg- 
ulate the price. 

GROWTH OF RETAIL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Ten years ago there were no State Hardware associa- 
tions. To-day there are 18, with the prospect of several 
new ones during the year. During the year 1903 there 
was an increase of membership ranging from 15 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. to the association. The retailer is slowly 
recognizing his utter weakness when alone, and his power 
when organized. And he see, as he hopes the jobber will 
see, what closer affiliation between the two associations 
will mean for both of them in the future. 


EMPLOYEES’ MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY J. NORMAN WILLS, ODELL HARDWARE COMPANY, GREENS- 
BORO, N. C. 

Most of the fraternal orders in existence have the mu- 
tual benefit feature, providing for the payment of a 
stipulated sum of money in case of the illness or death 
of a member. Organizations having this object in view 
are found also among the employees of some of the large 
manufacturing concerns, but we may regard it as a ques- 
tion whether such an organization is practicable among 
the comparatively small number of men employed by the 
average Hardware jobber, and, if practicable, whether 
it is desirable and should be encouraged by the employer. 
My experience with an organization of this character, 
providing, however, for “ sick ”’ benefits only, leads me to 
answer these questions in the affirmative. 


THE PLAN OF OPERATION 


of such an association is very simpie. In this case month- 
ly dues of 25 cents have been found to afford a sufficient 
revenue to pay all claims. The indemnity is fixed at $5 
a week, and the period for which one may receive such 
benefit is limited to 12 consecutive weeks. One of the 
officers of the employing company has acted as president 
of the association. The vice-president, secretary, treas- 
urer and special committee of three, which investigate 
all claims, are from the employees. 

It is not probable that such an association will be 
formed among the employees of any concern except at 
the instance and with the encouragement of the employ- 
ers. In the case to which I have referred the employers 
contributed $100 to the relief fund as capital with which 
to begin business. This amount remains in the treasury 
intact. 

But for what reasons may it be regarded as desirable 
to have such an association among the employees of a 
Hardware jobbing concern? And why should the em- 
ployer encourage it? 


THE LABOR TROUBLES OF THIS COUNTRY ARE DUE LARGELY 


to a lack of confidence between employer and employed. 
They do not as a rule arise out of questions of wages. 
Any movement which may serve to demonstrate to the 
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employee that his employer has a genuine interest in his 
welfare, which interest, by the way, must really exist, is 
good business policy, and it is more—it is good humani- 
tarianism, good Christianity. 

Whatever may be the rule in regard to lost time, as a 
general thing an employer does not feel that he can 
afford to pay a man his salary while he is away from his 
duties, whatever may be the cause of such absence. On 
the other hand, there are cases in which no considerate 
employer can fail to extend some help. If by encouraging 
such an association as we have described we place our 
men in a position to help themselves, at least in a degree, 
we have, I believe, acted wisely. 

Employees are often reminded that they must take an 
interest in the business if they hope to succeed—that the 
interests of employer and employee are mutual. 

IT MIGHT BE WELL TO REMIND THE EMPLOYER 
that he should take an active interest in the welfare of 
his employees. The mutual interest idea works in both 
directions. 

It may be well to introduce social features into the 
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association to such an extent as may be feasible. I be- 
lieve that the organization can be so conducted as to in- 
crease the pride of the men in the house and their loyalty 
to the concern. There is no house which does not feel 
gratified to know that its men take a genuine pride in 
the business and feel that it is to their credit to be known 
as connected with that particular establishment. The 
cultivation of a spirit similar to that which exists among 
students is, I believe, something to be desired and en- 
couraged. 

Beneath the whole scheme should lie the broad prin- 
ciple of the brotherhood of man and the common sense 
idea that he helps one best who helps him to help himself. 


—— 


A PIONEER HARDWAREMAN. 


M. HARRIS of Binghamton, N. Y., is perhaps the 
W oldest Hardwareman in the State of New York. 
He was born in Saratoga County, N. Y., October 1, 1812, 
and has passed the ninety-first mile stone. He lived and 
worked on his father’s farm till 21 years of age, at which 
time he moved to Binghamton and engaged in the Hard- 
ware business, which he has followed ever since. Mr. 
Harris is a well preserved man for his years and would 
easily pass for a man 20 years younger. He is very regu- 
lar in his habits, rising at six, eating breakfast at seven, 
and is at his desk promptly at eight o’clock every morn- 
ing. 

——~ »-e—____ 
WILtiAM Kimpatt, for 40 years a stove and hard- 
ware dealer at Woburn, Mass., died at his residence, at 
Wilton, N. H., Friday, May 20, aged 87 years. 
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Retail Hardware, Implement and Vehicle Dealers’ Association of 


Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 


HE fifth annual convention of the Retail Hardware, 
Implement and Vehicle Dealers’ Association of the 
Indian Territory was held in the rooms of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Oklahoma City, O. T., on the 10th and 11th 
inst. The exercises were opened with a greeting by Pres- 
ident Stretch, who said, in part: 

I want to say to you, gentlemen of the convention, 
that I am glad to be here this morning. I am glad te 
meet you in this beautiful city, and I hope the kindly 
courtesies extended by the Chamber of Commerce will re- 
strain us from doing anything bad in Oklahoma City. I 
wish to say that our little organization of retail Hard- 
ware and Implement dealers of the Indian Territory, 
which was formed four years ago at Muskogee, has been 
working along as best it could. We were handicapped for 
want of men. It seemed to be difficult to get dealers 
throughout the Territory to see the need. We don’t feel 
as though we were a long way from home, and I hope 
you accept us. At our last meeting at South McAlester, 
it was voted that our next meeting be held in Oklahoma 
City for the purpose of organizing an association for the 
two Territories—not for any selfish motive, but with the 
idea that in numbers there will be strength. As I have 
stated, we don’t feel as though we have gone from home. 
We are over here to-day to ask you to join us in this 
association; and we hope to form an association that will 
be of mutual benefit not only to the dealers of the Indian 
Territory, but to the dealers of Oklahoma Territory as 
well. 


As the Mayor was absent, a graceful address of wel- 
come was delivered by Seymour Heyman. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 


Secretary Frazee’s Report. 


Following was the report of S. R. Frazee, secretary: 

As your secretary’ I am glad to report that I have 
more hopes for the Retail Hardware and Implement Deal. 
ers’ Association in the Indian Territory and Oklahoma at 
this meeting than I have ever had before. The work that 
has been done the past year locally is not of very much 
importance, but in a general way the association has cer- 
tainly been very beneficial to. the dealers of this section of 
the country. I want to say to you, the reason we can- 
not have more effect is because the members are not loyal 
to their association and the constitution mapped out by 
it. Stand by and work for your association and its 
principles, fellow Hardware, Implement and Vehicle deal- 
ers, and it will only be a few short years until we will 
realize the effect of our efforts. Our association is based 
on the right principles, and we are sure to come to the 
front if you will all do your part. 

We had very little work of importance put before us, 
and about all we have done is to keep the name of the as- 
sociation before you. 

I, as your delegate to the convention of the National 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association in Indianapolis, 
Ind., had the pleasure of being present at their annual 
meeting, I found the association to be a much stronger 
organization that I had ever realized it was. They cer- 
tainly are doing much good and needed work. 

We are here as the Indian Territory Association of 
Hardware, Implement and Vehicle Dealers. It was sug- 
gested to us last year that we did not have enough deal- 
ers in the Indian Territory to keep up the interest neces- 
sary for an association to prosper and be beneficial to its 
members, and as it is considered probable that sooner or 
later Oklahoma and Indian Territory will be united as 
one State, we could see no good reason for us not coming 
over into Oklahoma and inviting your worthy dealers to 
unite with us in this work ; consequently we are here for 
that purpose and-for mutual interest and to unite our ef- 
forts with yours on broad lines. We are assured by this 
meeting that we are welcome, and that we have the kind 
feelings of every one present, and we thank you most sin- 
cerely, brother dealers of Oklahoma. It will be‘ our ear- 
nest effort to be helpful to you, and I am sure you will be 
to us. Let us work hand in hand for one good, which will 


inake us all better able to meet the troubles confronting 
us and give us the best organization affiliated with the 
National Association. 

Before I close my report I wish to refer to the inter- 
est your president has taken in this work. I assure you 
that he has used his untiring efforts in behalf of the as- 
sociation and to make this meeting a success. When you 
made Mr. Stretch your president last May, you made no 
mistake. 


Mr. Acres, ex-president of the Western Retail Imple- 
ment and Vehicle Dealers’ Association, was the next 
speaker. His address was full of valuable suggestions 
and advice. 

Convention Committees. 


At the Tuesday afternoon session the following com- 
mittees were appointed by President Stretch: 


ORGANIZATION, CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws.—Fred. L. Parkin- 
son, Wagoner, I. T., chairman; T. J. Griffith, Oklahoma 
City; R. E. Broden, Pauls Valley, I. T.; E. W. Wynne, 
Lexington, O. T.; James Medlin, Okmulgee; N. B. Utt, Elk 
City, O. T.; Orin McBride, Spiro, I. T.; C. D. McGuire, 
Chandler, O. T.; W. A. Halifield, Ada, I. T.; George L. 
Larimore, Oklahoma City. 

MBEMBERSHIP.—Mr. McFadden, Oklahoma City, chairman; J. 
E. Parker, Oklahoma City; T. A. Medlin, Okmulgee; Gus 
Taliaferro, Oklahoma City; J. M. Spangler, Mulhall, O. T. ; 
V. I. Crass, Grave, I. T.; H. P. Gott, Ponca City, I. T. 

AUDITING.—J. N. McNabb, Wewoka, I. T., chairman; James 
Hamm, Salisaw, I. T. 

RESOLUTIONS.—W. J. Pettee, Oklahoma City, chairman; A. L. 
Severance, Durant; George W. Mowbray, Tulsa. 

NoMINATIONS.—G. L. Larimore, chairman; Mr. McFadden, L. 
H. Adams, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Medlin, Mr. McCracken. 


The convention took a recess until the Committee on 
Organization, Constitution and By-Laws was ready to re- 
port. 

NEW CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


The Committee on Organization, Constitution and By- 
Laws made a report submitting the constitution and by- 
laws of the Indian Territory Association, changing the 
name to the Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers’ 
Association of Oklahoma and Indian Territory and also 
making some minor changes, as follows: 


Constitution. 


ARTICLE I.—NAME AND OBJECT. 


Section 1. The name of this organization shall be the Retail 
Hardware, Implement and Vehicle Dealers’ Association of 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 

Sec. 2. The object of this association shall be to promote 
the interest and secure the friendly, co-operation of retail 
Hardware, Implement and Vehicle dealers. 


‘ARTICLE II.—QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


Section 1. Any person or firm engaged in the retail Hard- 
ware, Implement and Vehicle business in Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory, in good standing and carrying a full and complete 
stock of Hardware, Implements or Vehicles, by paying $5 mem- 
bership fee and annual dues prescribed by the by-laws, upon 
application to the secretary and upon recommendation of a 
majority of the Executive Committee, may become a member 
of this association. 

Sec. 2. Any person traveling for or representing a Hardware, 
Implement or Vehicle jobber or manufacturer, traveling or 
residing within these Territories, shall be eligible to associate 
membership fn the association upon the payment of a member- 
ship fee of $3, which shall include the first year’s dues, and 
dues thereafter shall be $3 per annum in advance. Said asso- 
ciate members shall be entitled to a seat in the convention and 
discussion therein, but shall not be entitled to a vote. 

ARTICLE III.—OFFICERS. 

Section 1. The officers of this association shall consist of a 
president, first and second vice-presidents, secretary, treas- 
urer and Executive Committee, who shall be elected annually by 
ballot, each firm to have one vote. All officers shall hold until 
their successors shall be elected and installed. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall consist of seven 
members, five of whom shall be elected by the association, the 
president and secretary to be ex-officio members. 

ARTICLE IV.—DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of the president or in case 
of his inability to serve of the vice-presidents, to exercise 
supervisory control over the affairs of the association. He 
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shall have the appointing of all committees, and in case of a 
vacancy in any office he shall fill said office by appointment 
until the next annual meeting. He shall carry out and enforce 
all measures adopted by the association calculated to improve 
the condition of the retail Hardware, Implement and Vehicle 
business. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep a correct 
record of all proceedings of meetings and papers belonging to 
the association, to receive all funds due the association and 
keep an account of same, and an account with the members 
of the association, and turn all funds of the association over 
to the treasurer, taking his receipt for the same; to draw all 
drafts on the treasurer for accounts and bills, on approval of 
the president and Executive Committee, when so requested by 
them. 

Sec. 3. The duties of the treasurer shall be to receive all 
funds belonging to the association from the secretary and re- 
ceipt him for the same; to pay all drafts drawn on him by the 
secretary and indorsed by the president; to keep an accurate 
account and make an annual statement to the association or 
to the Executive Committee when requested by them. 

Sec. 4. The powers of the Executive Committee are to cover 
all matters of interest to the association, and they are author- 
ized to employ connsel when deemed necessary to further the 
interest of the association at all times, either in the courts, 
before railway companies or in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; and may appoint special committees when necessary 
for the specific duties to be performed. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall audit all accounts and bills of the association for 
payment, and the secretary shall draw on the treasurer in 
payment of same when they shall have been approved by the 
committee. All traveling or other expenses of this committee 
shall be paid from the funds of the association. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the secretary to receive and 
investigate all complaints, provided that such complaints are 
made in writing and signed by the party or parties, and that 
the said complaints be accompanied by affidavits:or other evi- 
dence to form a proper basis of complaint or source of inves- 
tigation. He shall endeavor to adjust amicably all such griev- 
ances or complaints, and if unsuccessful shall bring the matter 
before the Executive Committee for action. All traveling or 
other legitimate expenses of the secretary shall be paid from 
the funds of the association. 


ARTICLE V.—MEBETINGS. 


The regular meeting of this association shall be held an- 
nually on the second Tuesday in July, or as often as may be 
designated by the association, at Oklahoma City, Okla. The 
Executive Committee is subject to the call of the president. 

ARTICLE VI.—AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments to the constitution may be made at the regular 
meetings by the vote of two-thirds of the members present, pro- 
vided a copy of such proposed amendments shall be filed with the 
president of the association at least 30 days prior to the next 
regular meeting. 

By-Laws. 


Section 1. The admission fee to membership shall be $5, in 
advance, which fee shall cover all dues for the first year and 
membership and dues for the first year to the National Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association and the National Federation of 
Retail Implement Dealers. Each firm shall pay for current 
expenses thereafter $5 annually, payable at regular meetings. 

Sec. 2. Twenty-five members at any regular meeting will 
constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 3. Five members shall constitute a quorum of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Sec. 4. Each firm shall have one vote. 

Sec. 5. All fees and dues must be paid before a person can 
be recognized as a member or become entitled to act in this 
association. 

Sec. 6. All persons or firms holding membership shall be 
represented in person at any regular or called meeting, and not 
by proxy. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

At the annual meeting of the association the order of busi- 
ness shall be: 

1. Roll call. 

2. Reading of minutes of last regular and called meetings. 

8. Report of the Executive Committee. 

4. Report of secretary. 

5. Report of treasurer. 

6. Report of special committees appointed during the year. 

7. Report of delegates to the national conventions. 

8. General business. 

9. New business. 

10. Address of the president. 

11. Reading of papers and discussion thereof. 

12. Election of officers for the ensuing year. 

13. Unfinished business. 

14. Report of Resolutions Committee. 

. Adjournment. 

At all other meetings of the association the order of business 
shall be the same except Nos. 4, 5 and 12. 


Mr. Severance moved the adoption of the constitution 
and by-laws as read and amended, which motion pre- 
vailed after being seconded by Mr. Griffith. 

Address of President Stretch. 


President Stretch then delivered the following ad- 
dress : 
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There are many reasons why we should organize, for 
this is a day of systematic effort along the lines of all 
really successful industries, and only by a careful study 
of this problem will we be able to hold our trade where 
the manufacturer, the jobber and the retail dealer will 
all be protected by a band of individuals. The greatness 
of our nation can be no greater than her citizens, and 
we believe this association can only become great as the 
individual members make it so. Then let us have high 
ideals and lofty ambitions and make this one of the 
grandest associations known. Association work is be- 
coming more in evidence every year. Over half the 
States now have organized associations, and these have 
become members of the National Association, giving to 
the weak and small organizations all the benefits and 
protection of large associations. Minnesota has 600 mem- 
bers, Ohio, Iowa and Indiana each have over 400, and 
several other States have nearly as many members. Now, 
why can’t we come to the front with these progressive 
States? 

All eyes are turned toward this new and beautiful 
country. The immigration agents have named it the 
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“Italy of America,” a place noted for its beautiful 
prairies and fertile valleys; the paradise of the Imple- 
ment man; recognized by all manufacturers as the best 
field for their goods; and the harvest is ready. So let us 
organize here and protect our trade from every stand- 
point possible. 


TRADE ABUSES. 


Among the things I will call your attention to will be 
the catalogue house, the department store, the Buggy 
trailer, Steel Range peddlers, the shade tree Imple- 
ment man, the Parcels Post bill, the overcharge in freight, 
the breakage and shortage on shipments. 

With organization all these will get a hearing. Why? 
Because the manufacturers and jobbers want our busi- 
ness and the railroads want to carry the goods. And 
because of this you will save many times the cost of be- 
longing to this organization. And when these evils shall 
have been removed, or satisfactorily adjusted, then the 
object of our association will be accomplished, and not 
until then. 

The manufacturers and jobbers are glad to have us 
organized, and a more systematic business relation is the 
result. This will soon demand straight sales, and then 
there will be fewer bankrupts and fewer losses from 
loose agencies. The question of credits is a great prob- 
lem, and requires our constant and careful attention. 

THE TRAVELING MAN. 


Another matter is the “drummer.” Gentlemen, I ask 


you to be good to the traveling man; business courtesy 
demands it, and he is your very best friend. 


He brings 
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the best bargains to your door, and is always smiling 
and hopeful, scattering sunshine wherever he goes. He 
does not complain, even though you cannot give him an 
order, but remember that his time costs money and be 
fair with him, for he is out for business. 

The future is inviting. Our factories are all busy and 
we are glad, for the whole Southwest is sharing in this 
prosperity. The thrift and push of our people are all 
characteristic of the land and day in which we live. 
While this may be an “off year” with some of you by 
reason of short crops or otherwise, the trade as a whole 
has been good, even beyond our expectations. We only 
ask for friendly co-operation from our manufacturers and 
jobbers. There is room and need for all, but it is only 
by friendly co-operation that the best results can be ob- 
tained. 


BE HONEST, FAIR AND CONSIDERATE DEALERS. 


In most cases the jobbers are fair, but it is your duty 
as members of this association to report irregular deal- 
ings by any manufacturer or jobber, and let the matter 
be fully investigated by your Grievance Committee with 
out prejudice and let the offender be sacrificed as the 
facts may warrant. This is no false alarm; we, as deal- 
ers, have rights that must be respected. 

Our success will also depend largely upon the good 
feeling that we hope for among our members. Not by 
contention, but by perfect harmony, can we get the great- 
est good. Human nature is much the same everywhere, 
and men value things by what they cost. Now, you who 
have given this association earnest thought and regular 
dues have been or will be well paid for your trip by the 
close of this convention. Now, don’t go home and forget 
all about this association. Keep your eyes open and give 
this work some chance to help you. 

WORK FOR THE GOOD OF ALL, 
thereby helping yourself most of all. Go to your com- 
petitors and show them where and how it has helped you 
and how it will help them, and next year there will be a 
larger membership, better work and more helpers. 

Now, a word for our trade papers. They are great 
helpers, and their friendly assistance has done more for 
association work than any other one thing; in fact, there 
would be no Implement and Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation but for the encouragement from these trade 
papers. 

But who shall do our association work? Our worthy 
secretary is a very busy man, and yet he has taken the 
time from his own business for the last six weeks writing 
letters and advertising this convention. How many of us 
would have done this? He has a large Hardware and 
Furniture business, but he has not spared time or pains 
to help in this work. I hope our membership may be 
large enough, wide enough and good enough to reimburse 
the secretary in part, at least, for his service. But it is 
the busy people who do things. A business man should 
never be too busy to make himself a useful citizen and 
to help in all enterprises for public good. 

In conclusion let me say, gentlemen, cultivate a spirit 
of fellowship with your competitor. Seek the good favor 
of the manufacturer and jobber and wage war on all the 
evils in our trade wherever you find them; but be fair, 
be honest and just in all things, and thus our association 
will grow. With the coming statehood we shall be one 
association with a membership second to none. I thank 
you, gentlemen, for your patience. 


Catalogue Houses and Comparison of Retail Prices. 


This subject was then taken up for discussion, J. N. 
McNabb of Wewoka, I. T., making the opening address, 
as follows: 

I have been asked to discuss the catalogue house sit- 
uation, the most serious proposition that merchants have 
ever faced. The catalogue house business might well be 
pictured as a giant with a knife pressed against the 
throat of every merchant in the United States, both 
wholesale and retail. Their growth means the wiping 
out of prosperous villages and centralizing of trade in the 
cities. The dream of the mail order man is ably repre- 
sented in a recent cartoon which pictures a léng mail 
train stopped at a small town and unloading goods into 
rural delivery mail wagons, which go out in all directions 
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delivering to the farmers the parcels post. The once 
prosperous village is deserted and the streets are grown 
up with weeds. Large notices, “ For rent,” are posted on 
substantial brick buildings. The giant has cut off the 
merchant’s head. This is more than a dream. 


JUST HOW TO MEET CATALOGUE COMPETITION 


is a question that is puzzling the best business men in 
the country. We should be familiar with their goods 
and prices and should impress upon our customers that 
the stuff they list is usually inferior to what is sold by 
the legitimate Hardware trade. But there is no getting 
away from the fact that the retail Hardware merchant 
would go broke if he attempted to sell goods at their 
prices all the way through. 

A recent catalogue from one of the big Chicago houses 
names a price on a repeating 22-caliber Rifle of $10.26, 
which costs us delivered $9.65, leaving us a profit of 61 
cents if we meet their price. It is well to note that the 
Gun is poorly made; there is no metal plate on fore end. 
They also quote a Sewing Machine at $15.70, guaranteed 
for 20 years, and one fitting the same description costs us 
$21.50 to $23. The catalogue house machine may not be as 
good, but it is highly finished, warranted for 20 years 
and sent on three months’ trial, and it makes a proposi- 
tion that is hard to meet. Their cheaper styles are priced 
in keeping. A glance at their Cutlery pages shows the 
goods priced about as cheap as we can buy from the 
jobber. The competition on Stoves is not so hard this far 
from Chicago. 

I failed to get their builders’ Hardware catalogue, 
but have an old issue that names prices on Locks, Hinges 
and other items that are right in line with the jobbers’ 
prices. We cannot stop competition by meeting their 
prices in extreme cases and selling at a higher figure the 
rest of the time. We must meet their prices all the time 
by forcing them up to ours. To do this means a long, 
hard fight. It means, first, we must be organized—must 
get together. 

WE MUST STUDY THE MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 

and as far as possible refuse to buy goods listed by them 
at prices that do not allow us a living profit. I think 
every retail association in the United States should issue 
a periodical or send out circular letters to the trade— 
send them to all merchants, whether members or not— 
urging them not to buy goods sold by catalogue houses 
and keeping them posted on the subject generally. The 
jobber would soon cut down his purchases on these lines 
and manufacturers would speedily come to time. 


THE JOBBERS MUST WORK HAND IN HAND 


with us in this matter, and where the manufacturers 
find they must choose between the few catalogue houses 
and the army of wholesale and retail merchants they 
will not be slow in adjusting prices so that the catalogue 
house will no longer have us by the throat. Sentiment 
is crystallizing in this direction. 

The recent strong letter of the Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Company in The Iron Age has brought out a 
great deal of wholesome discussion on the subject, and 
they have set an example that all jobbers would do well 
to follow in their proposition to make extreme figures to 
help the retail merchant when he is up against a hard 
catalogue house proposition. 

The National Hardware Association has taken up the 
fight, and the committee which was appointed to meet 
in Boston May 7 to plan a campaign will no doubt have 
something interesting to report. The wholesale and re- 
tail merchants of the United States organized and work- 
ing together will form a body that the manufacturers 
cannot afford to ignore,.and when this body says to a 
manufacturer who has been selling to the mail order 
houses, “Choose between us,” he will hastily line up. 
Much has been done in this direction already, and by a 
long pull, a strong pull and a pull all together the wrong 
can be righted. 

CATALOGUE HOUSE COMMITTEE. 


And now, as a practical proposition, I would like to 
suggest that this convention, before its adjournment, ap- 
point a catalogue house committee whose duty it shall 
be to keep the merchants of the two Territories posted 
on the progress of this fight and to constantly urge them 
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This com- 


not to buy goods sold by catalogue houses. 
mittee should be composed of but few members and they 
should be located close together so they can have regular 
and frequent meetings. 


INFERIOR GOODS. 


J. B. McAtuister: I did not come here to put up a 
show, which is something I am pretty apt to do when I 
get in a place like this. The catalogue house proposition 
has been up for some time and cannot be disposed of in 
a minute. Whenever you get to fighting catalogue houses 
you are up against it. The only way I can handle it is 
to plead quality from start to finish.. The only way I 
can do is to meet the price, stretch the guarantee 100 per 
cent. and stand-by it. The jobber will stand behind you. 
All you have to do is to present it to him and he will be 
there, and you will, too. When I went to the National 
Hardware Dealers’ convention we took off our badges 
and made a round of inspection among the catalogue 
houses. We saw no goods that were not inferior to the 
ones we are selling. I don’t think I saw a first-class 
article all the time I was going through. Stand up and 
talk quality, meet prices and stay with them and you 
have the catalogue houses beaten every time. 


DON’T BUY THE GOODS. 


Grorce L. LArimMorE: There is one thing I believe 
we can do and that is to use a club over the jobbers. For 
instance, take the ——- Staple Puller. We know the 
goods are always the same. They are put out by a regu- 
lar dealer and the farmer knows he will get the same 
goods from one party as from another. Now, supposing 
we as merchants say to the jobbing houses we do not 
want any. They will inquire te reason, and we tell 
them because they sell to the department houses, and are 
taking our trade away from us and legitimate profits, 
and if they want to quote them lower than they do us 
we won't handle the goods. If we follow this along all 
lines you will find that the manufacturers are with us, 
and will withdraw the business they have been doing 
with catalogue houses. Let us stand pat and be fair 
with all and we will accomplish wonderfu) results in all 


these lines. 
ILLUSTRATION WITH PRICE. 


Mr. SEVERANCE: There is one thing that appeals to 
me and which I don’t think the retailer can get uround, 
and that is the price is always quoted and the cut shown, 
and it appeals to the sense of the customer. It is impos- 
sible for the average retailer to advertise as the catalogue 
houses do. When a customer sees a picture he studies 
it and it appeals to him. I believe an advertisement 
with a price, even though a higher price, is more advan- 
tageous. I believe this manner of advertising is one 
thing that induces people to patronize these houses, be- 
cause they believe everything shown and said is true. 
They read it until they come to believe it. How are we 
going to combat that thing? 


DEPEND ON NATIONAL BODY. 


SECRETARY FRAZEE: I believe the only way we can 
accomplish anything is to do it through the national 
body. They have more power and reach all] over the 
United States. I think the only thing we can do is to 
get along the best we can and work up this organization 
and help to get the whole United States organized to- 
gether, and then we are in shape to say to the manufac- 
turer, “If you sell the catalogue houses you can not sell 
us.” I believe until we can do this it is policy to meet 
the price when we have an opportunity. My trouble is 
they get the goods and then bring them in and show 
them to me. 

LINE UP THE MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr. McNass: There is the trouble. They know our 
prices, and know that certain things cost so much, and 
when they see them quoted lower they send for them 
without giving us a chance to meet prices. The only way 
we can meet their prices all the time is to organize as 
one big body and work to get the manufacturers lined 
up, and then you can force their prices up to ours, and 
until we can do that we will have to meet prices at a 
loss. If we meet their prices it may convert the customer 
for awhile, but in about two months he comes for some- 
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thing ‘else and you sell it to him at the standard price 
and he happens to compare the price with that of the 
catalogue house and then he is sore at you and won’t 
come back. 

MEETING PRICES USELESS. 

Mr. Everett: I have been in the Hardware business 
five years, and there have been two Guns bought in my 
locality during that time from the catalogue houses. One 
of these they brought to my place to be put together and 
the other one I bought at half the price paid for it. If 
you preach inferior goods and have the superior goods 
to show your customer you are in line. Now, this is a 
serious question. We are not going to accomplish any- 
thing by meeting their prices. We can cut off our nose 
to spite our face and still the catalogue houses live. The 
thing to do is to go to the main power, the man that fur- 
nishes the goods to the catalogue houses. Let us get our 
association so strongly organized that we can go to the 
manufacturer and jobber and say, “ You do one of two 
things—either sell to us or to the catalogue houses.” 


SECONDS. 


Mr. BrapeN: There are seconds in nearly everything 
we handle in the Hardware line, and any time you find 
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anything that comes from one of these houses it is a 
second. There is something the matter with every article. 
Go to the mechanics and make them understand this and 
you will get their business. I believe the jobbers ought 
to go to work on the manufacturers and we ought to go 
to work on the people themselves. 


INFERIOR GOODS. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: I would like to ask a question of 
some of these men that are advocating the proposition 
to meet prices. What are they going to do with lines 
that sell extensively—that are sold to a great many peo- 
ple? Some man says he can get the goods for such a 
price and you meet the price and he tells his neighbor 
about it, and the neighbor has paid more to you for the 
same thing. He is naturally sore because you make one 
price to him and another price to another. My idea is to 
talk inferior goods, say yours are the only ones the man- 
ufacturer will stand behind with a guaranty, but never 
meet prices. 

Mr. McALLister: As to meeting prices, I do not sup- 
pose I have an article in my store that is handled by 
these houses. I live in a union town and a union country 
and we handle that class of goods. I say meet prices, 
and when a man quotes me a price and shows me, I say, 
“ All right, I will meet it and will do better than that by 
you and stay by it.” I don’t remember of having more 
than one catalogue house man in my store for the last 
18 months. Get something that somebody else doesn’t 
handle and then you have him and can get what you ask, 
providing you don’t ask entirely too much. 
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The Necessity of Co-operation of Dealers from a 
Business Standpoint. 

The Wednesday morning session was opened by the 
following paper by J. B. Harrison of Afton, read by the 
secretary : : 

The lack of co-operation among local dealers is pain- 
fully evident when we look about us and see the condi- 
tions as they exist in nearly every town in our Territory. 
We see two, three or more Hardware and Implement 
dealers, and possibly as many general stores in each town 
handling identical lines. We should have a friendly feel- 
ing for each other and should try to help the other dealer 
when an opportunity offers, but, alas! we are only 
human, and if we can take the advantage of him we are 
almost sure to do it. 

These conditions seem to exist more in the Territory 
than in the States, and why? I think it is through lack 
of acquaintance. Many of the Territory dealers are 
from the States North, South, East and West—all strang- 
ers in a strange land, each one possessing habits and 
characteristics peculiar to his State. These conditions 
tend to keep us from mixing and associating with each 
other, hence the friendship and confidence which are so 
essential to co-operation do not exist. 

In our efforts to get acquainted with our prospective 
customers we forget to cultivate the friendship and con- 
fidence of our brother dealers. I know my neighbor 
dealer through the traveling man; I find out what he is 
doing and what lines he is handling, but I do not call on 
him and get acquainted with him. I know my home com- 
petitor when I see him, but usually our relations are so 
strained that we avoid each other as much as possible. 

Personally, I often think how beneficial it would be 
to each of the Hardware dealers in my home town if 


WE COULD MEET TOGETHER AND DISCUSS THE CONDITIONS 
which surround us and talk over things that are of vital 
importance to each of us. I become enthusiastic over the 
matter and am almost persuaded to go to my competitors 
and lay the matter before them, when in. comes a man 
with a handful of Bolts to exchange for another size. 
I find that my competitor has persuaded him to buy them, 
stating that he could get them exchanged at my store. 
What becomes of my resolution? It goes to join that 
mighty host of good resolutions that, have met just such 
an untimely death. 

The Bolt incident is soon forgotten, and again I am 
constrained to see if I cannot do something to better the 
unsocial condition of the merchants in our town. I visit 
them and lay before them a plan to meet and organize a 
local association, that we may meet together in a friendly 
and confidential way to discuss matters pertaining to our 
best interests. I meet with very hearty approval and 
think that a local organization is a sure thing. A new 
inspiration fills my heart almost to overflowing, but I 
call on one more merchant, who says that it would be a 
good thing, but that if Mr. Blank is to be in it he will 
have to stay out. The next man says that if his com- 
petitor, who is a cut throat and ought to be run out of 
town, is to be a member he will have to stay out; so after 
meeting with a number of such enthusiastic receptions 
I give it up. 

LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

Each merchant is so busily engaged in his efforts to 
get all the trade that he does not see the possibilities and 
benefits of a local association. It would result in making 
of that same “cut throat” competitor a straight and 
legitimate dealer. It would cause the other dealer to 
say that he did not have the kind of Bolt wanted. 

The Territory merchants are surrounded with condi- 
tions which make co-operation a greater necessity than 
for the merchants in the States. We do not know our 
trade, neither does our trade know us, as well as in older 
settled communities. We have not had the years of asso- 
ciation and acquaintanceship that prevails there, and we 
have to depend almost altogether on the impression made 
by our customer as to what he is, and in our anxiety to 
sell him our goods we are apt to misjudge him. We have 
no way of knowing their records and they take advantage 
to deceive us. New people are coming in eVery day and 
they have their supplies to buy. Some of them do not 
have the cash to pay for all their goods, and will buy a 
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small amount (or a large amount if they can get it) on 
credit from each merchant in town, and when their credit 
is exhausted will move on to the next town. This class 
of trade is not confined to newcomers by any means, but 
will apply to some of the permanent residents, who, know- 
ing that each merchant wants all the trade he can get, 
and that there is no understanding existing between the 
merchants, will proceed to work each and every one of 
them for all that he can. He peddles your prices and 
makes a bid on your goods; tells you what he can do at 
your competitor’s—that he can buy the same grade of 
goods from him at a less price. We may feel sure that 
the man is telling us a falsehood, but how are we to 
remedy the matter unless we can as fellow dealers get 
together and discuss these things? 7 

If we had good fellowship with our competitors, 
brought about by our local. association, we could talk 
about these things and in a short time “ price peddlers ” 
and “ bidders ” would get in line or seek new fields. 

IGNORANCE OF MERCHANTS. 

I want to add here that my experience with this class 
of trade has convinced me that they have been burned 
out, so to speak, by dealing with catalogue houses, and 
consequently are very dyspeptic in their buying. I do 
not lay the whole blame for these conditions on the lack 
of co-operation, but some of it arises from the ignorance 
of some merchants who actually do not know what 
their goods cost, consequently do not know what is a fair 
selling price. By way of explanation, let me say that 
this class of merchants never join associations of any 
kind. They know it all, and are not capable of knowing 
that it is beneficial to exchange ideas and to hear the ex- 
perience of other merchants. The selling of goods at 
cost to some customers only encourages them and they 
will soon expect it from the other merchants. You can 
usually tell these customers by their dyspeptic way of 
finding objections to your goods. This condition is one 
common throughout the Territory, and I think by judi- 
cious and systematic association work it could be stamped 
out. The Territory merchants need “ close communion” 
—they need some definite and systematic method of hand- 
ling these conditions. A good, well organized and con- 
servative local association will make good, clean cus- 
tomers without their realizing the transformation, and 
the same will apply to State and national associations. 

In conclusion I want to say that the benefits I have 
received from the National Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion Bulletin is worth many times the cost of being a 
member, and I hope that it will be but a short time until 
the Hardware and Implement dealers will be sufficiently 
organized that they can have such a voice in the manner 
of distribution of,various lines of Hardware and Imple- 
ment products as will be heard above the plaintive wail 
of the “ Cheap John” catalogue houses. 

The paper was followed by discussion, in which 
Messrs. Larimore, Severance, Matice:. and McNabb took 
part. 


What Trade the Manufacturers and Jobbers Should 
Rightfully Canvass and Sell. 


This subject was discussed by T. J. Griffith in the fol- 
lowing paper: 

The subject you have given me is one in which we 
are all deeply interested, as upon it rests very largely 
our success as merchants. If the manufacturer and 
jobber sold any one who might buy and at the same prices 
they could make it would establish prices that no legiti- 
mate merchant could compete with, and necessarily we 
would have to do business at a loss or change our occupa- 
tion. Most manufacturers and jobbers agree with us 
that they should not sell the consumer, but some contend 
that they ought to sell any one, if his bill amounts to a 
certain sum, and make wholesale prices, which I contend 
is wrong. If the customer wants to buy a large bill of 
goods there is not one of-us here to-day but what would 
be willing to sell at a very small per cent. of profit and 
save our business from being infringed upon and injured 
by the wholesaler quoting prices direct to the trade. 
When the wholesaler sells the trade it creates in the 
mind of the consumer the impression that he is being 
overcharged by the local merchant on everything he buys, 
and he is apt to get catalogues from all the catalogue 
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houses he can hear of and expect the local merchant to 
compete with that kind of competition, which we all 
know is unreasonable. 


NO MANUFACTURER OR JOBBER SHOULD SELL TO CATALOGUE 

HOUSES, 
because they sell them the poorer grades of goods they 
manufacture, and the catalogue house in turn sells them 
as first-class goods and in open competition with us. If 
the “well driller or blacksmith wants to sell goods, let 
him make arrangements with the local merchant to sell 
the goods at a price that each can make a smal profit on 
and not ruin the merchant’s business by selling on too 
narrow a margin. The merchant who carries a stock of 
goods and has his money invested is just as essential to 
the community as is the farmer, and his business should 
be protected just as well, and the State or Territory that 
goes into the manufacture of any staple article and then 
sells it to the consumer at wholesale prices and furnishes 
only enough of it to ruin the prices is discriminating 
against one class of its citizens in favor of another, and 
this is not right and should not be encouraged by our 
members. Manufacturers and jobbers ought to be made 
to feel that we are unalterably opposed to selling the 
trailer and canvasser who carries no stock, but goes 
through the country (using the roads we help to build 
and maintain) selling goods to our customers, and gen- 
erally of an inferior grade, at a long price, and thus de- 
priving the local merchant of the profits justly belonging 
to him. 

I believe that if the manufacturer and jobber will sell 
only legitimate merchants who carry stocks of goods suit- 
able to their needs, and protect this class of merchants, 
there would be a feeling of mutual protection that would 
make lasting friends between wholesalers and retailers 
and be a permanent benefit to both. We should be 
friends and brothers and not feel antagonistic one to the 
other, but build up in these grand Territories a system of 
business in which the manufacturer and jobber and re- 
tail merchants are co-workers, and by working each for 
the other we can relegate to the rear all catalogue com- 
petition and secure proper protection from Buggy trail- 
ers, Range peddlers and kindred abusers. 

Let us as retailers patronize only those manufacturers 
and jobbers who will protect us in our business, and who 
will give the glad hand to all who are legitimately in the 
retail trade and have a reasonable amount of goods on 
hand to sell from. As retail merchants we should learn 
to know each other better, have more faith in each other, 
get closer together and then throw our business to our 
friends the manufacturers and jobbers who see to it 
that our interests are protected, and thus we protect each 
other. 





Meg. MEDLIN: This is a pretty broad subject. It is 
pretty closely allied with the catalogue house proposi- 
tion. It is also allied with most all questions which 
come before this convention. We all realize that the 
manufacturer and jobber are legitimate people and as a 
rule try to employ legitimate traveling men. It has been 
said that the traveling men are the best friends the mer- 
chant has, and I believe it. I try to encourage him in 
his work, even if I cannot buy any goods from him. I 
find that it is through traveling men that I get bargains 
that I cannot get otherwise, but I believe the traveling 
man is responsible to-day to a great extent for the class 
of competition we have outside of the legitimate mer- 
chant. They are the people who sell the goods to black- 
smiths, &c. They come into our stores and try to place 
their line, and if we cannot handle it they go out and try 
to place it with some blacksmith, well digger or some 
other citizen, or establish an agency in a feed store. This 
class of merchants usually have very limited capital and 
handle the goods on commission. We all know it is im- 
possible for retailers to handle each class of goods, and 
I do not think that, for the reason we cannot handle it, 
the traveling man should sell to some outside party 
merely to place his line. I feel there are avenues through 
which he can place his goods that will do him more good 
than to place them with small concerns. The manufac- 
turer and jobber, as a rule, want to be fair with this 
thing. Of course, we have some wildcat concerns that 
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are willing to take anything that comes along, and we 
can’t individually correct these evils. It is through this 
association we hope to correct these evils, and I think 
we should lend encouragement to the class of people that 
are willing to lend encouragement to our interests. 





Mr. MCALLISTER: I would like to say a few words 
as to whom the manufacture and jobber should sell. I 
believe in associations from the ground up. Commence 
at home and then go on. Join your State association and 
then the national. I believe in the manufacturers call- 
ing upon the jobbers; I believe in the jobbers calling on 
the retail trade. I don’t care how fine they bring it 
down. The manufacturer who is legitimate is going to 
protect his jobber every time, and the jobber is going to 
protect the merchant. The gentleman said a while ago 
he did not believe in too close communion with local 
associations. Well, I do, so far as to regulate your 
prices. If you go to any town in the country and call for 
a physician he will charge you $2 or $2.50. They are 
organized. Why can’t we Hardware dealers organize? 
This subject of whom the manufacturer and jobber 
should sell is a pretty broad question. It is too deep for 
me when you commence to classify your trade. Get right 
with your jobber and the jobber will get right with you, 





S. R. FRAZEE, Treasurer. 


and then get right with the association and push it and 
you will find you have smooth sailing, and nothing said. 





Mr. GriFFITH: I don’t know whether it would be 
possible for the Hardware dealers to get together as close 
as the plumbers or not, but in my town we have five 
plumbers and if a traveling man should sell any outside 
parties a bill of goods he is subject to a fine of $500. 
The manufacturers and jobbers should sell no one but the 
legitimate Hardware dealers. I believe that is the way to 
accomplish it. I don’t believe in manufacturers and job- 
bers selling us anything unless we are in the business. 
Let each line take care of itself. 


Mutual Insurance. 

Mr. Bradley of Nebraska made a few well chosen 
remarks in regard to the insurance feature of their asso- 
ciation in Nebraska. 

There was a general discussion among the members 
in regard to various insurance organizations and the sub- 
ject was gone over thoroughly. 

How Can We Prevent Buggy Trailers and Stove 
Peddlers ? 

The first number of the Wednesday afternoon session 
was a paper by Fred. Parkinson of Wagoner, I. T., on 
the above subject, as follows: 

My answer is, to buy a good article, sell it at a suffi- 
cient profit so that you can afford to put a good, stiff 
guaranty on it and make that guaranty good. Let your 
trade know that you intend to remain in business in that 
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country and that you cannot hope to do so and merit 
their patronage unless you do as you agree to do. In 
selling a Buggy or a Range always bring up the subject 
of the Buggy trailer and the Range peddler; class them 
in the same category as the Lightning Rod agent and the 
note raiser. 

In the Indian Territory and Oklahoma fully three- 
fourths of the Buggies and Ranges sold by the regular 
trade are on credit—likewise the peddlers. Consequently 
the peddler is compelled to get a good price for his goods 
as well as the legitimate dealer. In our country they sell 
their wares at a much higher price than the legitimate 
dealer asks for a better article. Their success has been, 
if they have been successful, in having unscrupulous 
salesmen and bloodless collectors. They catch a trade 
that we would not sell under any circumstances—a trade 
that could give no security that we would have. The 
peddler will do business with them quick, taking security 
on anything in the world the man possesses, getting a 
small payment down, taking the old Stove, and finally 
browbeating a man and his wife, making life miserable 
for them, so that they finally would part with the last 
thing they have in order to have peace and a little rest. 

I think their day of usefulness is about over. Their 
method of doing business is their poorest advertisement 
and our best. If the Range peddler sells his Range for 
cash, the first time he comes to town he sees a better 
article for less money, for probably he has never been 
interested in a Range before, and now that he has one 
ihe is desirous of finding out the kind of Ranges and their 
jprice, and while he may not acknowledge that he has 
‘been “ gold bricked,” yet it will gradually filter through 
‘his brain, and he will promise himself that in the future 
he will look before he leaps. I am charitable enough to 
the Range peddler to acknowledge that while he is doing 
business in ,our locality we have a better Range trade 
during his stay and for some time after his departure. 


HE ADVERTISES OUR BUSINESS 


by getting people interested in Ranges. He has adver- 
tised Ranges to the benefit of the regular dealer. He 
has advertised his business methods to his own detri- 
ment, and I think the time is not far distant when the 
Range peddler will be a “ dead devil,” for we have him 
by the tail and the horns. We have his pitchfork in our 
hands and are goading him to the jumping off place. 
This head devil of the Range peddler business, however, 
is a wise old boy, for he is now quitting the peddling 
business and is making or trying to make Ranges for the 
trade. The trade, however, for the past few years have 
been outside the county in which they were born; most 
of us now wear collars and sport a necktie, some of us 
even sport cigars, and a few of us part our hair in the 
middle. In fact, we are getting “up to date,” and Mr. 
Head Devil of the Range peddlers cannot fool us into 
handling his goods after we have spent these many years 
fighting him, and when we have him whipped and driven 
from the peddling business we don’t propose to have 
any of his products on our floors. Yes, the days of the 
Stove peddler are about ended; they will have to enter 
some other field. They will be compelled to return to 
itheir first love, that of selling real Irish point lace to the 
ladies. 

This is not a good era for peddlers of any kind. Al- 
most every one is fighting them; manufacturers of arti- 
cles of merit are after them, retailers are after them, 
and in many States the constables are after them. Too 
many people of the United States have their minds on 
the mail order business now to have much time to devote 
ito the peddlers. 

BUGGY TRAILING 


‘is one of the crimes of which grand larceny is a species. 
Highway and train robbery sink into insignificance before 
it. A Buggy trailer was raised on a bottle, for no man 
who has nursed the warm milk from his mother’s breast 
-could engage in that kind of business. A Buggy trailer 
is continually on the beat; he beats the manufacturer, 
the retailer; he beats the county and State out of taxes; 
he beats the man who buys his Buggies; he trades his 
Buggies in on his board and thereby beats his bbard bill. 
If perchance he makes his own Buggies he usually goes 
‘broke and beats his creditors, and I am tempted to say 
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he beats his wife. In making his territory he usually 
has oné good Buggy, which is the one he rides in and 
pulls his stock in trade. This Buggy is usually one of 
another manufacture than those he is selling. His Bug- 
gies have no ear marks of good qualities, nor of style. In 
fact, were a dealer to offer one of them as a premium 
and his competitor would offer a Waterbury Watch, the 
competitor would do the cash business as long as his 
watches lasted. I do not feel that it is necessary for us 
to try and prevent Buggy trailing; only bring it to the at- 
tention of the law makers and those whose duty it is to 


‘enforce the law, for if Buggy trailing is not obtaining 


money under false pretenses, I will keep still in the 
future. 


Reports of delegates to the National Federation of 
Implement Dealers’ Associations and the National Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association were asked for. Mr. Parkin- 
son, delegate to the National Federation of Implement 
Dealers’ Associations, reported that all proceedings were 
published in the trade papers, as did also Mr. Frazee, 
delegate to the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


The report of the Auditing Committee showed a de- 
ficit of $138.40. Mr. Griffith moved that the report of 
the committee be accepted, placed on file and the com- 
mittee discharged. The motion carried. Mr. Griffith then 
moved that the deficit shown on face of report be paid 
out of the treasury of the new association, and it was so 
ordered. 

Resolutions. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported the follow- 
ing, which were adopted : 

Inasmuch as single Statehood for Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory is assured, and inasmuch as every organization en- 
tered into by retail Hardware, Implement and Vehicle dealers 
has for its object the benefit of each individual dealer belong- 
ing thereto; and believing that one strong organization of 
many dealers gives weight and strength in the solution of the 
problems and in the handling of the grievances that come to 
him in the ordinary conduct of business; and believing that 
all dealers of the Oklahoma and Indian Territories would be 
benefited by membership in our organization, we hereby invite 
them, one and all, to co-operate with us in building up one 
association that it may be a credit to us as a State organiza- 
tion, and influential in shaping legislation equitable and just to 
us as dealers, in the matter of license and collection and in- 
surance laws, and to this end we offer the following resolu- 
tions : 

Firet.—We pledge our hearty support to the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Hardware Dealers and the National Federa- 
tion of Implement and Vehicle Dealers, and urge them to lend 
us their aid in correcting the evils of trade that beset us. 

Second.—We pledge our support and business to those 
salesmen who are members of our Territorial association, and to 
jobbers and manufacturers who recognize our local and national 
organizations, and who court the trade of the retailer rather 
than that of the catalogue houses, trailers and canvassers. 

Third.—We are opposed to the enactment of the Parcels 
Post bill and urge all dealers to bring such pressure to bear 
on our delegate in Congress and our future Congressmen as may 
result in that end. 

Fourth.—We believe that the warranty on Vehicles and 
Wagons should commence with delivery to the user and not, as 
at present, when the goods leave the manufacturers’ hands, 
and indorse the movement started by the Western Association 
to have the time limit on warranty changed so as to afford the 
dealer protection for the full time he is compelled to give his 
customer, and instruct our delegates to the meeting of the 
National Federation to use their influence to bring about the 
desired change. 

Fifth.—We heartily approve the efforts being made by the 
National Federation to secure a better classification of dealers 
by the commercial agencies, and believe that when this is accom- 
plished it will greatly lessen the sales by wholesalers to parties 
who are not regularly engaged in the Implement and Vehicle 
business, and be of great benefit to the legitimate retail dealer 
and to the manufacturer and jobber who have an honest desre 
to protect the legitimate trade. 

Sieth.—We recommend that until the two Territories are 
formally admitted as one State, one delegate to the national 
organizations be selected from each Territory. 

Seventh.—That we thank Mr. Baird of the Implement Trade 
Journal for his interest In our organization in the past, and 
for his full and excellent reports of this and other conventions. 

Bighth.—We thank Mr. Reifsnider, editor of Farm Machin- 
ery, for his attendance and interest in our convention and his 
report of this meeting. 

Ninth.—That the thanks of this association are due to the 
dealers, local salesmen and others of the city of Oklahoma 
who have contributed to the success of this meeting and our 
entertainment. 

Tenth.—That the thanks of this association are due to our 
retiring secretary and presiding officer for their efforts toward 
organizing and perfecting this association. 
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New Officers Chosen. 


The Nominating Committee made the following re- 
port, which was, on motion, accepted : 


PRESIDENT—A. L. Severance, Durant, I. T. 

‘RST VICE-PRESIDENT—George W. Mowbray, Tulsa, I. T. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT—W. J. Pettee, Oklahoma City, O. T. 

SECRETARY—W. G. Johnston, Oklahoma City, O. T. 

(REASURER—S. R. Frazee, Vinita, I. T. 

(XECUTIVE CoMMITTER—A. D. Acres, Norman; -N. B. Utt, Elk 
City; T. J. Griffith, Oklahoma City; Fred. Parkinson, 
Wagoner ; J. N. McNabb, Wewoka. 

DELEGATE TO THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF IMPLEMENT DBAL- 


THE IRON 


ERS’ ASSOCIATIONS—BE. C. 


Stretch. 


DELEGATE TO THE NATIONAL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION— 


W. G. Johnston. 


Mr. Hamm made a motion that the rules be suspended 
and the secretary instructed to cast a ballot for the asso- 
ciation for the names recommended by the Nominating 


Committee as officers for the ensuing year. 


was carried. 


This motion 


The association then adjourned sine die. 


List of Members, 


Following is a list of the members of the association: 


Robb Mercantile Co., 
I. T. 

Cheney & Becker Mercantile 
Co., Wagoner, I. T. 

J. A. Walters & Bro., Wagoner, 
3.2 

J. N. McNabb, Wewoka, I. T. 

Cary-Lombard Lumber Co., 
Norman, O. T. 

Vinita Plow Co., Vinita, I. T. 

V. I. Cross, Grove, I. T. 

Fowler & Gott, Ponca City, 
6. & 

Noble Hardware & Lumber 
Co., Noble, O. T. 

Taylor & Arnold, Holdenville, 
Bes re 

Kennedy & Gibson, Jones, O.T. 

J. A. Barth Mercantile Co., 
Broken Arrow, I. T. 

Thos. Hamm, Salisaw, I. T. 

G. H. Rush, Oklahoma City, 
oO. T. 

N. B. Utt, Elk City, O. T. 

Durant Hardware & Imple- 
ment Co., Durant, I. T. 

A. L, Severance, Durant, I. T. 

J. B. McAlister, South Mc- 
Alester, I. T. 

W. J. Pettee, Oklahoma City, 
OF 

J. BE. McBride, Spiro, I. T. 

N. B. Chapman, Sapulpa, I. T. 

W. L. Newhouse, Oklahoma 
City, O. T. 

R. EB. Braden, Paul’s Valley, 
1. Se 

F. J. Gould, Oklahoma City, 
eo. & . 

Collins Hardware Co., Chey- 
enne, O. T. 


Atoka, 


Johnson & Larimore Hardware 
Co., Oklahoma City, O. T. 

Hamm & Mattice, Oklahoma 
City, O. T. 

H. W. Boyd, Oklahoma City, 
a . 

Stevens, Kennerly & Spragins, 
Ardmore, I. T. 

R. M. Powell Saddlery Co., Ok- 
lahoma City, O. T. 

Blackwelder & McFadden, Okla- 
homa City, O. T. 

Williams, Corhn & Co., Ardmore, 
. 


Binder & Hillery, Comanche, 
oO. T. 

York McCracken & Co., Okmul- 
gee, I. T. 


Noble Bros., Ardmore, I. T. 

Wagoner Hardware Co., Wag- 
oner, I. T. 

Gus. Taliaferro, Oklahoma City, 
oO. T. 

B. C. Hosmer, Oklahoma City, 
ot. 


Louis Rosenbaum, Durant, I. T. 
Parkinson-Trent Mercantile Co., 
Okmulgee, I. T. 
L. H. Adams, Oklahoma City, 
oO. T. 
Chas. F. Adams, Oklahoma City, 
oO. % 
C. D. Breeding, Oklahoma City, 
T 


oO. T. 

D. V, Lackey, Oklahoma City, 
a 

J. W. Gannaway, Oklahoma 
City, O. T. 

F. H. Slusser, Oklahoma City, 
me 

8S. R. Frazee, Vinita, I. T. 


G. H. Rash, Oklahoma City, J. B. Harrison, Afton, I. T. 
OUT T. J. Griffith, Oklahoma City, 
G.: &. 
a a re 


CLARK HARDWARE COMPANY LEAVING 
THE RETAIL FIELD. 


HE CLARK HARDWARE COMPANY, Rockford, II1., 
have decided to withdraw from the retail Hardware 





field and devote all their attention to the manufacture of 
Gem Flue Stops and Crispy Toasters, Gem Sifters and a 
variety of Tin packages for the trade. They are rapidly 
closing out their retail stock and will remove to a manu- 
facturing plant on the water power, which they are equip- 
ping with a great variety of presses and other tools and 
machinery for the manufacture of their specialties. They 
will also equip a portion of their plant for lithographing 
tin. An 8-ton lithographing press has been ordered for 
this branch. J. L. Clark, the proprietor, is actively as- 
sisted by his son, L. H. Clark, in the management of the 
business. Mr. Clark entered the Hardware business in 
1874 and in 1893 added the jobbing of Furniture Hard- 
ware to his line. They expect to have their new plant 
running by the middle of June. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


John C. Kupferle. 


John C. Kupferle, St. Louis, Mo., has added the St. 
Louis ball valve tuyere iron to the line of tuyere irons 
manufactured by him, which include Duck Nest and 
Negro Head. 





Crystal-Aluminum /[lirror Back Paper Weight. 


The New Jersey Aluminum Company, Newark, N. J., 
whose New York branch at 150 Nassau street is managed 
by H. M. Willis, manufacture large assortments of alumi- 
num staples and novelties, including aluminum signs, 
fancy goods and advertising novelties, some of which are 
of ingenious construction. A recent production is a glass 
desk paper weight, rectangular in shape, measuring 
44, x 3% x 15-16 inches, weight 13 ounces. The smooth, 
clear crystal is backed with a picture of a pointer (dog), 
with appropriate landscape effect in black against a satin 
finished aluminum plate. Underneath, showing from the 
reverse side, is a glass mirror, 354 x 2% inches, recessed 
1-16 inch for protection. The weights can be furnished as 
a regular article of merchandise, but are designed pri- 
marily for distribution as souvenirs by business concerns 
who order in quantities adapted to their requirements. 
In one style the words “A Pointer” are placed at the 
top of picture. The name and address of merchant or 
manufacturer can be worked in delicately or a business 
card reproduced without picture, &c., according to any 
design submitted, thus affording a good advertising me- 
dium as a constant reminder of the donor and business, 
and yet in the form of a handy useful article. 


Cast Adze Eye Bell Face Hammers. 


The Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway, 
New York, have added a number of new kinds of goods 
to their line, one of which is a bell face, adze eye car- 
penter’s hammer in cast iron. The hammer heads are 
polished and enameled, being made in 4, %, % and 1 
pound sizes, each with two styles of wood handles—+.e., 
natural and varnished finish. They are put up in boxes 
of half a dozen, 6 dozen in a case. 

—_——9---e—___—_—- 


Davison’s Watch Charm Tools. 
The Davison Mfg. Company, 112 Front street, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., are manufacturing a line of miniature tool 
watch charms (which are also produced in the form of 





Fig. 1.—Screw Wrench. 





Fig. 2.—Ball Pein Machinist's 
Hammer. 





Fig. 5.—Cleaver. 


= 


Fig. 3.—Carpenter’s Hammer. Fig. 6.—Drawing Knife. 


Davison’s Watch Charm Tools. 


stick pins), illustrations of some of which are here given 
actual size. The various articles are perfectly modeled, 
made to scale, and those with movable parts, such as 
the wrench and clamp, work as smoothly as the original 
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professional tools used by mechanics. Fig. 1 represents 
a screw wrench, ‘nickel plated, made with handles of 
celluloid, ivory, ebony, amber, shell, coral, agate and 
pearl. The clamp, Fig. 4, is a good working model, plated 
variously with nickel, silver and gold. Fig. 2, the ball 
pein machinist’s hammer, is drop forged, as are the other 
pieces of one piece of metal, smoothly finished and plated 
with gold, silver and nickel. The adze eye carpenter 
claw hammer, Fig. 3, is made with the same care, and 
the cleaver, Fig. 5, has a wood handle resembling rose- 
wood, the metallic portions being either gold or silver 
plate. A butcher’s steel is also made as a companion 
piece for the cleaver. The drawing knife, Fig. 6, all 
metal, is plated with gold or nickel. All the articles are 
sold at a uniform price, at so much per dozen, regardless 
of the plating or character of handle. 

-————~»>-e—________ 


Hubbell Electrical Specialties. 


Harvey Hubbell, Bridgeport, Conn., represented in 
New York by Russell Howland, 120 Liberty street, is 
the manufacturer of a number of high grade electric 
lighting specialties, shown in detail in catalogue No. 7, 
containing 59 pages, some examples of which are here 
given. Fig. 1 represents the Hubbell pull socket. It 
can be placed in any position and used with any length of 
the strong, durable chain, one pull throwing the current 
on, another pull cutting it off, in effect the same as when 





Fig. 1.—Pull Socket. Fig. 2.—Pull Socket with Lamp 


Base Attachment. 


using the old style key, the gain being in the greater 
convenience. It is particularly so when the socket is 
not within easy reach or there is no switch. Fig. 2 illus- 
trates the Hubbell pull socket with lamp base attach- 
ment. This socket can be used in connection with an 
old installation without the services of an electrician 
and is especially handy for salesmen when selling goods 
and showing samples where the customer is moving 
about, a permanent light being unnecessary and current 
saved. Both sockets are fiber lined and have a capacity 





Fig. 38.—Attachment Plug. 


Fig. 4.—Shade Holder. 


of 250 volts. Fig. 3 shows the Hubbell attachment plug, 
all porcelain, fuseless, the capacity of which is 300 volts 
and 8 amperes. It is made in two parts. The leading 
feature of this article is that the insulated cord carrying 
electric current is screwed to the cap, which is detach- 
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able from the base by a straight pull. Thus the base, 
being one piece of porcelain, with the electrical contacts 
inclosed, may be screwed into a socket, or receptacle, 
after which the cap can, be. inserted with the cord at- 
tached without twisting the cord. Therefore, the cap 
can be easily detached and the base left in position, the 
importance of which is obvious when attaching or de- 
taching fans, desk and table lamps, surgical instruments 
and apparatus, &c. Bxtra caps are obtainable where 
several are to be used in one base. Fig. 4 is a reproduc- 
tion of the Hubbell shade holder. The marked peculiarity 
of this construction is the ease with which by means of 
the split screw collar the holder can be attached to any 
standard socket without tools or technical knowledge, and 
yet hold as firmly as if made on the shell, at the same 
time there being no unsightly lugs with projecting 
screws to offend the sight. Fig. 5 pictures one of the 





Fig. 5.—Hubdbell Standard Pull Clusters. 


group of stand pull clusters, which are variously made 
for two, three, four, five and six lights. By the use of a 
chain of any desired length any one of the lamps or any 
combination possible can be lighted or extinguished in- 
stantly, dependent only on the angle at which the chain 
is pulled, a straight pull turning all the lights on or off. 
A marked economical advantage of this system is that 
the individual has instant command of the entire group 
or any number of lights within the total, in any position, 
so that no unnecessary current need be used. In orig- 
inal installation the expense is very much smaller in 
equipping a building, because of the convenient means of 
controlling the lights without extra wiring and wall 
switches. The goods are made in many styles and forms 
of varying capacities, but embodying the same principles, 
although designed to serve different purposes, and are 
made to fit either Edison, Westinghouse or T.-H. fixtures 
and can be furnished in any finish, of which 20 special 
finishes are regularly catalogued. 
———— »+—-e__— 


The Fisk Grass Trimmer. 


Fisk & Jay, Richmond, Ind., are offering the grass 
trimmer herewith illustrated, which is designed for 
trimming grass and weeds about flower beds, walks, 
drives, terraces, fences, buildings, &c., in any place where 
a lawn mower cannot be made to cut. A metal lever, 
pivoted to the upper portion of the wooden handle, is 
connected with the wire whieh actuates the shears. The 





The Fisk Grass Trimmer. 


device is made of high grade steel, with a powerful con- 
struction, which enables a rank growth of grass and 
weeds to be cut. Each machine is inspected before leav- 
ing the factory. 
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An All Steel Plane. 





The Brown Specialty Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill., are 
lacing on the market Payson’s Toboggan all steel plane, 
shown in the accompanying cut. The plane, which re- 
sembles a toboggan in shape, is made entirely of steel, and 
uay be used either as a bench or a smoothing plane, or 





An All Steel Plane. 


can be held in one hand as a block plane. It is referred 
to as being exceptionally durable and free from likeli- 
hood of damage by hard usage. 


—_—————sd-e—____—__ 
The Worcester Lawn Mower. 
The Worcester Lawn Mower Company, Worcester, 
Mass., are putting on the market a new line of lawn 


mowers which possess a number of new features, espe- 
cially the mechanism that insures an adequate supply of 





Fig. 1—Worcester Lawn Mower. 


oil for the cutter shaft. and an easy adjustment of the 
bearing that will insure the constant alignment of the 
revolving cutters with the under knife. The lawn mower 
shown in Fig. 1 is furnished either with ball bearings or 
parallel bearings. The side plate is so arranged as to 





LOCK NUT 
TONGED WASHER 
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Fig. 2.—Paraliel Bearing. 


make it possible to substitute ball bearings for pars!lel 
bearings, or vice versa, in the same side plate. The parallel 
bearing, shown in section in Fig. 2, has an adjustable box 
or bearing for the cutter shaft to run in. To take up 
the wear of the box the lock nut is loosened with a cold 
pressed steel punched spanner wrench, furnished with 
the mower, and the same wrench turns the nut connected 
with the adjusting sleeve, thus closing the box to the 
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size of the shaft. The oiling device, shown in Fig. 3, 
consists of an oil pocket and a ring oiler, which works 
in the pocket and constantly carries a film of oil to the 
bearing. This is the same oiling system in common use 
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Fig. 3.—Oiling Device. 


on fast running electrical machinery. The cone adjust- 
ment for the ball bearing machine is shown in Fig. 4. 
By loosening the little set screw the cone may be moved 
forward or backward by turning it on the shaft with the 





Fig. 4.—Cone Adjustment for Ball Bearings. 


spanner wrench. The tightening of the set screw, after 
adjustment has been made, fixes the cone at the desired 


position. 
a 


The American Animal Poke. 


The accompanying illustration represents an animal 


” poke, which the manufacturers refer to as most practical 


and humane. It is made of round edge steel, is simple in 





The American Animal Poke. 


construction, and durable. It will stop the worst 
breachy animal, it is explained, but does’ not interfere 
with grazing or fighting flies. The poke is offered by 
the American Animal Poke Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED MAY 24, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods price of the goods in question ranges from 38'/, per cent. dis- 
—that is, those which are made by more than one manufac- 


turer, are printed in IJtalics, 


manufacturers or jobbers. 


and the prices named, unless 


Very small orders and broken pack- 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 
(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are|Lists” has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


responsible for their correctness, 


the prices to the small trade, 


lower prices being obtainable 


by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 


count to 33'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 

Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
otherwise stated, represent those current in the market as|of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also Tir 
obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether from 


Iron AGE DIRECTORY, 


issued May, 


1904, which gives a 


classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 
ages often command higher prices, while lower prices are|serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 
frequently given to larger buyers. 


trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard Hardware 


They usually represent|leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
Range of Prices.-- A range of prices is indicated by means/quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 
of the symbol @. Tuus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies that the)ware Merchants. 
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nen Boks each GBB... . ccccescccies BW&5s | 
Pratt's Positive Drive........... o+cneds Bs | 
RN: 0000: caknnnadiiedne 55st baieanee 04 Bs 
IIUINS ccchtinndnnce> occce «d 25% 
Skinner Patent Chucks : 
Independent Lathe Chucks..........-+ 50% 
GRIVOTORE ccc ccoccscveeccccccccoscesse 5U% 
Comabindtide |... ccscns:.- 0: reeceree 50% 
Drill Chucks, New Model ...........- 30% 
Drill Chucks, Standard ............-. 40% 


Dril} Chucks, Skinner Patent, 0,1,2 .4% 
at Chucks, Skinner Patent, 3, 4, 5, 4 


To Be an oa che Gain tiins 66+ abv dacs soceteqee , 
Drill Chucks, Positive Drive.......... 30% 
Planer Chucks. ...........sccscoseceses 25% 
Face Plate JaWSrcceees ccces cvcesese GON 

Standard Too’ 
Iniproved Den, Chuck sdiapeudioneene ted 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: ~ 
Combination. ........ceeser-eeseeeceses 
Czar Drill ascesneuscuene 
o ombination, Geared Seroll., pringnedé 40% 






40% 
-50% 
40% 


Indepen‘ent Steel Face Plate Jaws..40% 
Westcott Patent Chucks: 


Lathe Chucks.........-.e:s-e+eeeeees 504 
Little Giant Auxiliar ry Drill. a cenenand 45% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill...... 45% 
Little Ca Drill, at. jwoutees 454 
Gen actin eda enedi genie 45% 

roll Combination Lathe........... 4 
Ganste~ 


Gabnet, eigen ea 
Besty, Parallel............ ™ a Pratt 


10% 
Linemans’ Utes Dro Pardes & Toot Coss 
Saw Clamps, see vies, Saw Mere’. 


Cleaners, Drain— 


Twan’s Champion, Adjustable.......... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary.......... 40% 
gear Socket, Fh techn eon. OA08 net 
Star Shank, All Steel... # dos. $3.24 net 


W. &C. Shank, All steel, # doz., 734 in., 


$3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 





Cleavers, Sutchers’— 
New Haven iidge Tool Co.'s... 
ven Edge 100! UO0.'S...... «+» 
R. Plumb... oFigatinak ioe 
L. & 1, J. White. ....ccccscccesccescessses 
ote i 
aa ae Horse. .......+..++ fe 
Chicago Horse 10.75 § = 
ah Cent iil 
ne htni ~ 
ic — 
Stewart's 
Fin 
Smith & Hemenway Co..... net $2. 
Clips, Axle— 
5-16 and % inch.... 75 10% 
Norway, 5-16 and % inch, .60&@10@70% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 


—See Wire, &e, 


Hertene’ 1 


Plain Bibbs, Globe, 
Yiaan Racking, a Cocks. 


Ok 10@ 75% 


Coftee Milis—See Mitts, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 


Brass, Walter B, Stevens & Son’s list. 40% 


Embossed, Gilt, — ~ Moves & 
3081 


a seeee 


Combs, ee 
MetalSta:mping Co................+. 28.10% 
Mane and Taii— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works.......... 60& 164 

Com passes, Dividers, &c. 
neve Geom Shey oI bRE@ ISL 10K 
oar & Hdw. = Tool Co. 

PEND aie dialins ch veedss ce dodsdeued 65% 
Calipers, Double 65% 
Calipers, Inside ¢ or Outside... 5S 
<neers, We ndwevdcetendsadeccbied 60% 

0 | rrr rrr rrr ree .50% 
Compressors, Corn hock— 
J. B. Hughes’ # doz..........++. “4 
Conductor Pipe. Calva ~ 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 
‘ory. Nested. Not nested. 
A. Eastern. 75&7%% 7542448 
B. Eestern .75@10&244% 75€7\44 
Central...., 75&7%4% 75% 
Southern ..  T0@10% 7085% 
8.Western.. 7087%4% 702\4% 
Terms, 60 days, 2% cash, 10 da Factory 


shinmenta one delivered. 
See also Za hs. 


Soolers, ‘Water— ‘ 
Labrador st. » $1.50 8. 80 #3. lo 2, 70 
tontent, ea. $1. 60, $2. to a 40 a 33. 0 
Galv. ‘Lined Ea. sit 85 $2.00 $2.2 $2.90 $3.0 
Gov. Lined cide pandice 


Each. $1.95 82.15 $2.40 $3.8) $4.5, 25% 
Coopers’ Toois— 


See Tools, Coopers’, 
Cord- Sash— 

Brai Drab;. a SS 
Braided. White, ‘Com... lb, 23@25c 
Cable Laid Italian..lb. A, 18¢c; B, 1éc 
Common India...........ib. 10@10%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted... 

Fatent Russia... ae --@lke 
Cable Laid Russia.........lb. ..@15e 
India Hemp, Braided......1b. ..@1e 
India Hemp, Tiwisted......1b. 12@13¢ 
Patent I ia, Twisted.....1b.12@13¢ 





Anniston Cordage Co.: 






Old Glory. Nos. 7 to 12.. DW ¢ 
Anniston, Nos.7to12 ....... ODDS ¢ 
Old Colony, Nos 7 to 12....... RPDS ¢ 
Anni-ton brab, Nos. 7 to 12...8D30 ¢ 
cotton, No. 6# DB, 24¢; 
Nos. 7 to 12 ‘ 
| Eddystone Braided Cotton .No.6 ® Db me 
ey Conte Laid Italian. No.7 to 
5. Supaecd odcceccetée «+ B BD2I39 
Peer! 
Cable 1 L ‘aid a o00e16¢ 
Cable Laid Kussian.......... secu l 4 
Cable Laid India. ...............ce06 .12¢ 
OE TO in canacksésceccescaubbae 18é 
son, Nos. 7 to12: 
praided, Drab Cotton ....... ¥ 2 a ¢ 
, Italian Hemp... ..... 
Braided, Linen ................. . : 53¢ 
Braided, White Cotton or Spot.# B 43¢ 
Massachusetts, Wntse tesenees Dz ¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab......... #bns2 ¢ 
Taceotz, White, No DROP Bi cccitat 24¢ 
No. 6 cords, 1¢ extra. 
— Lake: 
A quality, Drab, ......... eccvcccecces 40¢ 
A duality, White, ...... Cu aetvoaeueie 35¢ 
IY WEIR ncaccccccecevovadens 35¢ 
B quality, White, . seceeses eT 
italian emp, eececaccceeesccaqescons SUN 
ENDS dvncess cnet). 2cede weccees'ssnceeeee 
Wire, ‘Picture— 
List Oct.,’00..... 85@10@S85k 108 10854 
_Cradies— 
tee cn oncesetocevecceceeenee nanan 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, gross.54%@éec 
Cases, 100 fro $4.00, at factory, 
a — Geowan Mfg. Co. 
um See 
Metal Workers’ ’ Crayo! Be ge 8.50 oe 
go Pencils, rou ar.81.50 


Li ania Seogeeaenat 50}3 
Rolling Mili Crayons... —. 350 
Railroad Crayons (compo- j 
sition) gr. Pee. 00 


Zelnicker's Lumber: 
¥ ae Green 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 


Fort m, Heavy ........ R + 7.00 
Fort m, Light. ......... 50 


Crow Bars—see ‘Bure. Ore Crow. 
Guitivatore— 


Wm, Rogers & Son.......... 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. pegere 
12 dwt. Medium Knives. . 

No, 77 Medium aie 
iass— 


PipEow Co... cecede codeese cece AS 


Bed be DU ananececcqnededdtnsbadihll 
Smith & Hemenway Co...--....6...+++ f 
Woodward 


eeeereeee 


? 
aioe 
00 €44.00 978.00 oen.ce 
N.E Foot Chonpers............----«+ 40% 
New Triumph No. 605, # doz. eet dais | 28 
Russwin Food No. 1, $24 00; No. 2, 
458 10% 108 
Been sceccccces cocg- cece -40@4081' 
«e2-98.00 each No.2. be Pac 
Woodruff’s, ®doz ....... 30&10@40% 
Wetainds: sbecasdsoccces 408, eineo 1S 
Enterprise Beef Shavers. . --25@30s 
Slaw and Kraut— 
Aone, Disston & Sons: 
law, Corn Grater, &C ...........0.... 40% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x7. 26x 8.30 x 0.55% 


Kraut Cutters 36 x 12, 40 x 12......4 
J.M. Mast Mfg. Co. - 


Slaw Cutters, | Knife pl éveswe # doz. $8.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter er an 
ee ever ccoce doz. $4.00 
Sterling. $8.00 WOR peciéns s Sovbedebin ess ppt 
Tucker & paneey Mfg. Co.: 
Te RRR een re 


Slaw Gutters. 1 Knife, oo 

Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife. ¥ er....82 
obacco— 

Oz, $4.25: 60 


Enterprise 

National, ® doz. No. 1,821; No.2,$18..40% 
saresaye. © des... id gesntielen band 60% 
Sargent’s No !2and 721 


Washer— 
ae. # doz. $16.00.. - mn epee 


Gi Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz.. $9.00 
Iwan’slmproved Post Hole Auger. ‘40&5% 
Iwan's v= a Pattern ra ae 





Augers, # 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole I Dis et eo 
Iwan’s Split Handle Post Holt Diggers, 

PN 2 oka" os cates anae creas Giclee one $7.50 
Kohler’s Universal . # doz, $15.00 
Kohler’s Little eae. P doz. $12.60 
Kohler’s Hercules. . .- 8 doz. $10.00 
Kohler’s Invineibie. . -¥ doz 60 
Kohler’s Rival........-.-....4 do. .5) 
Kohler’s Pioneer............ # doz. $7.50 
N se -Break Post Hole Diggers, # doz, 
Semeon.® dos. $34.00 a aienangs 


Sa Be. ccecee doz, 
illips’, stvle x-y, %in.... .# doz, $11.00 
Porter’s i, WO Me cacvcauses doz, $6 75 
Porter’s Ornamental, No, 70.# doz. $10.50 
tT tO. Ui npasasagodosweengoss sil D0 
Porter’ NO. 44. ..cccccesescessescccces $10.75 


Drawers. Money - 
Sun Money Draw-rs. No.5, ® doz. $9.50: 
ey ae Bell, $10.0; No, 6,with 7" 


Tucker's Pat. Alarm Till No.1 
$15; No. 2, $15; No, 3, $12; 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 


1.75 
Breast, ay pms... 10% 
Breas’ Oh, Oe We ccocemcanscinatd *, 40&5% 
Goode yeaa Drills. 40&5@40&10¢ 
Johnson’s Automaiic Drills Nos. 2 and 


i iindss dthtnemiaenansaetedudeatna 1 10% 
Johnson's Drill Points... aa 10% 
Millers Fails Automatic Drills. . 10% 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis .............. 25% 
Ratchet, Parker’ D dsdcdcecevcedsdeeueia 40% 
Ratehet, Weston’s..............--.... 8: 
Ratchet, tne saceeea 
Whitney’s Hand ii No 1, #1. 00; 
Adj le, No. 10, $ . S348 
Twist Dritis—" 
py ee Pee eoenaas 
Taper and Straight Shank ........... 
608 10@ 608 1085% 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits..per doz. 
Belay sserew Holder and Dri # dos. 
h, $6; 4-in., $7.50 6-in., =F Sos. 
Back fneh. Screw Driver Bits......... 30. 
epeangnen..... gademdaiaedied nee aceeraere 50% 
Fray's Hoi, H’dle Sets, No. 8, $12.00 50% 
Gay's Double Action tehet. 
Goodel’s rere ee 
Ee Wo oc cece cece ccccccccccceccccescce 
Mayhew’s Black Handle. . 
Meghew: s Monarch..............+. 
Millers Falls, Nos, and 21 ........ 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41 ,42... 
OS *—, Ee ee 


“No. ora gi8 


8 R. & L. Co.’s: 
Varnished 


a Hee eee een westerns eer etesees 


Eave Trough, Calvanized 

Territory. L. C. L. 
in EE Cine ccannnueis «eins L0G 108: 
oe MNO Wisi dose tscons das 


eee eee eee 


ote eee 


Sou 

8. ea canoes 
Terms, 2% orl sass aaciory. shipments 
Sc in Sota Boe and owe 


and Shoes— 
Rctory shipments........ 





Perfect €i bows (S. 8. & Co.)....... 0.005 
Emery, Turkish 

"Y, tae 51t0150 Flour 
EN ee ib 5¢ 5¥%c sxe 
be] i’ soankeetan 534e —~ she 
10-Ib cans. ‘10 (i Case 646 te 6e 
10-1b.cans,less thani0.10e 0c 8 


Nors.—ZIn lois 3 a 2, 
lonte 1 03 tonsa discountos 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 


F —See agers, Lemon. 
asteners, BI 

IMMCTMAN'S ..... ...-. sesece--- SOR10S 
vee Tate's 0.ce cguluisbiibetddse sap bless 50% 


HATER RR eee were ee eeeenee eeeeeeree 


Faye yi wos 
Metallic Sei LeatherLind? 708 10% 
oe Wectivcicccdotcc oud 10% 

OOD: oF uccccceasaces 10@75: 
& L. B. Co.: ares 
is caneniy bt ncakinaad +... 00&10¢ 

Dis ancccgcescetsaedehtine ts oees Ox. 

WE cntetscnsccabbbanth eit 0< 
John Sommer’s Peerless A Key..., 40% 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key......... ; 50%. 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key. wie 


John Sommer’s Duplex eesal Key 
John Sommer’s ees ocok....... 
John Sommer’s I. X. L.. Cork Lined. ‘508 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined 


&10% 
John Sommer’s Ch Cork Lined..60% 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined. .._. 50% 
John So:nmer’s No Br nd, Cedar... ..50€ 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar....40¢ 
McKenna, Brass 
Dusgiar Proof, OD i aecasbdine e0eseeen St 
Beit feasuri Wonk 
terprise, # dos. 990.00... vee 408 


10% 
Lane’s, # doz. $36.00...... .... &105 
faneh ¥ dow Measuring, dca: 936. “a0alog 


Fel eSalen Velise,, 
ee. 
Fil revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands.........70&5@ek dss 
Standard Brands. 1585@75e 104 10% 
Second Quality.....75&10@10@380k5% 
Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers, Rrubs’ list, July 2%, 


"DT oceccacceceds.cocccccccetsvecces 


Fixtures, Crindstone— 
Net Prices ; 
Inch.... 15 17 19 21 @& 
Per doz.$2.15 2.85 3.25 3.75 4.60 
Pi, BW SOU chin dican din’ one 30&10@10" 
[masSeere Ce Lamar sdagenaaiamel 


EDs oo ccnpsnccdcnséeese 60&1081 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger 


Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 


TET ss cxscapesseonegreseces 50&10&108 
Stowell” 3 Grindstone Fixtures Light... 
610% 


Fodder Squeezers— 














a 
eer 
oor 


vobiadl 








Forks— 

Base Diepanis Aug. 1. 10003 at; 
Hay, 2 tine..... sees &1085% 
Boys’. £ ish, 2 tine.. SOB 10BSK 
Hay & Boys’, “3 tine...... ... 605% 
Hay & Boys’, tine ........... 


7 ion Hay 

Header, long 3 tine . «69% 
Fender. tine..... . . 65% 
Barley, 4 & ; ne Steel” a 604204 


Manure, 4 tine ..... ... 1L5a&2 
Manure, 5 oat 6 tine..... 6634: 
Poiat ngs: bedecet 708244 
tato Dig. er 6 Vine 72227" 608 1% 
iar Bee ; ..- 402104 
rn @& Coal soos Lodé10% 
Heavy Mill & Street ...... - 65% 
feowa Dig-Ezy Potato............... 10% 
v: SE concn ponnh weit 60h 1582148 
Victor, Manure 9 ohowéneutbubeseceel Gohan 
Victor, Header. nisin 86 08s SeoWedeb Us epoecsiogs 65% 
2, 





porte “Stock- 
Double Dewey............--.. ¥ doz. $13,00 


Frames— Saw— 


White, Straight Bar per doz. ae 
Red, Straigh Bar,per Vjot $1.002$1.25 
Red, Double Brace, per d0z.$1.49@1.50 


Freezers ice Cream— 
a ye fi, od B L.ashl if 
+ eae 25 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2 80 
Fruit and a op Presses— 
Bee Presses, Fruit 


and Jelly. 

Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 
Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 

Cotton: eee weeeee ooeenalts 

roof Bin< eee ttt eae a” 3.65 

‘aterproof Triple Taped. .5.15 


Gates, MolassesandOli- 


Stebbins’ Pattern... 808 10@s0k 10854 
CGauges— 
Marking, Mortise, &c.......45. re 
Soc es @Sid 10d Hes 
a Marking, Mort Mortise, pete ei Oe 10s 


pete bas at ve nee 09 SU@IOE 
Stanley * 


eee eeeeeee 


‘Butt & Ba! 
ppoe2081 08100 


Morse 
Wite P..S8. & W.Co............... 30&10% 


wf et, sorted, ostion? 


pike, Metal Asaorted Tees orted, 
00 


1.7 
Spike, mn tadanel Bt" 
Gro. $1.25@4.60 
Glass, AmericanWindow 
See Trade Report. 


Classes, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co .... ... 60@60& 10& 10% 
Give—Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. 
Cans (% pis., pts., gts., % 


aationai Give Co. (Mares). 


10.59% 
rease —— 
mon Gra. at eee $4.50@5.50 
Dizon's Ev Boca 
Dances eeerieetine ik ma sit doe > 
1.80; 2» $2.00 
Grips, ae. 

Nipple Grips............ 40& 10825 
oo een 
pelt 4 Ageter fer... oh eter ae ana $6.50 
| role Griadttones, eae oaeane $2.5093.00 

ved womee 7 Otani 

inch, per doz.. - 82. 

Mowe: Kaife and ‘oy 
é Sreades, out. seas. of. 

Iron Frames .......... nr ee 


SOG dct vadanpaps cucccs huis’ MR5&55 
FER Eee ss oss-ne one vnnconns 208 5% 
Coperta Resdlory Works: 

Sate and Maujis Rope walkers." "Ue 
Sealinope Tiers 08 Rope Ties, 702 


an ed Hamm mers— 
Machinists’..10a1 4081 0810< 
Farriers..... 40&1 10 
netio Tack, Nos. 1,2, eae 50, 
ta in deans bled oe 40& '0&T0¢ 
Stow & Wiiccz|......... 
eee 4081085 
BERT nae 
508 71&5@508 10. : 


0e5@ 5081 &5E 
vou) 6BA08 1D Sig¢ 


Ham 
Riveting and Tinners 


THE IRON 


Sargent’s C. 8. New List............... 40% 
Heavy Hammers and 

Under 3 lb “ re 

8105 Ub... cceee-s lb bc "@10R5 

Over 5 Ub......00:. lb. @80% 


80c 
cect Smiths’. seco 9QC@l10c lb. 


nee. Tool Handies— 
Axe, Pick, &c 50R5% 
Tloe, Rake, @C...5.+++00. 

by Shovel, Spade, & 


Lo Handle. Boospeudbed aa oe 4 
D Handles sodises csehee Gal ennee 4 





hamp a Ca ie ot oe Cone 45@ 450105 
SEMEN Hadecc cos snmeerens eennednin me 
Mechanics’ Tool Handle. s 
Auger, assorted,.....gro. $2. 

Brad Awl,...... eee0e970, $1.65 Sas 


ete Bene ms te 
Apple Tange irmer, gro. ass’d. 
2 LO@ $2.65 
‘0. ass te 


1@ $2.45 


st 7astg 95 

Hickory Socket Firmer, ey 
$1. WG 816 60 
Hickory Socket Framin gr. ass’d. 


esi $1.75 
File, assorted........ gro. 4 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, Sea cae 


Hand Saw Varnished, doz 
Not Varnished.. F  ecee ss se6SQ75C 


Hickory Tanged ae 
Apple Socket Firmer, aro. ae 


Plane Handles: 

Jack doz. 300; Jack Botted...... 75¢ 
Fore, doz. ....45c; Fore, Bolted. ies 
Ee ss aioag 





H eee oe elpeit 
Nicholson ‘Bimpltetiy” ‘File 

# gro.. ose 00008 . e0smeee nn 

Hang gers— 

Nore eore Door Hangers are gen- 
ony quotes per pair, without track, 
and Parlor Jioor Hangers per double set 
with track. &c. 

Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
Groove, "Regular : 


eeeetece ‘ 6 6 
Single Doz. ‘90.125 1.60. 195 8.50 
arn Door, New £i mon nd Pattern, 
Check Back, Regula 


Single 9180 1185 2.40 aoe 
aliith” Mtg. Co. 
Reliable No. 





Reliable N 
OPciction a aindin thc danke epcduacep hy 3s 
Sees ine = 
ME cedbbccctthders ogee cocces on 
ieee at 
5 GilneS eh ccoten 60&10% 


"stananrd.Su@i6¥inass 
H apes Be 00080s ocduccctecgasecoee 
bnaeequb heed od aah 5081 éai0s 
EE. apusecscecccee 50&10€ 1025% 
Lawrence Bros.: 
Advance...... daha pens oT, 





U ing, Wo. Ga, $5.00: No. 48 $7.90 
nion, 0. 0. . 
No. 06. 


d 

o 

2 

MeKinngy iat, S18 akhgocaad -.60810% > 

Ro. a8 $18........-80&10¢ 8 

; rhe ef $16... seids « casted = = 
Ne. Smith Mtg.Con 

=| ieee biserensenss 50& 10% g 

° rn 8 

: 

= 





r Woe Track No. Beedd 
Imp'd Wood ey? besese e 
"d k ot weninaiad 








Ball Be 6 
Silent Kajuarsbie Track No. = od 





Auto Adjustoble Track No. 22 
Trolley B. D. No. 17.............+ ry 
Metts Oe CED. on: depeesdce 
ley F. D. No. 121 
ley F, D. No. 151 ............ 
Roller Bearing D. D. No, 25.... 70a&5 
Roller Bearing U.S. B. D..... 70&5% 
Fricti ccicwpbened 604 10% 
Ives’ Wood Track No, l......... $2.15 
Ives’ Lmp’d Wood Track No. 2.82.15 
Safety Door Hanger Co.: 
torm Ki Saftey pidced woe H.. 00% 
8. Standard Hinge............ 00% 
Stowell Bf. ani ee Co. : 
amme™ noe ee a sos cue | 
Ap>x Partor Soa: vite Wieen 5uk10&5S | 
Bc savdzhess sain Gr vevess eens Was 604 | 


AGE. 





May 26, 1904 

















1 
Lundy Per Parlor Door.. 108 
agic eRe e eee eee meee eens esses ate 
Matchless = 
2 5 IKLOS 
BOOOE Visca cbc esses edocccees 508108 
Rex Hinge oo edoeisccda genhnenen 60% 


Street Car Doo: .50% 
Steel, Nos. 800, "404. 1860.. . SOR 10% 
Unaerwriter’s Fire Door.. 


A. L. Swett Iron Works: 
RO. .ositicrti.ceveesonete ee is 
WEOynss 5 5.440605edesdsnsabocs ae 
WPOPCOORIOR . oo osccesccacsocccnsccsd 60% 
PTE EU “Og 
Taylor & Bo F’y Co.’s Een 
Roller Bearing......... 
Wileox Mfg. ©o.: 
Bike Roller Bearing ........ ee 
C. J, Roller Bearing.......... 60& 
Cycle _ peosine.. bossoteeadence te 50% 
Dwart Ball Bearing. 





Extra 5@10% often given. 


Velvet 

Wileox Auditorium Baii Seinen 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No, 123. 
WilcoxElv.Door, Nos 113and aie 
whee Elv. See eee hi Gis 


3 Wd whan” ‘ma* 


Wilcox 


Wileox New ‘Centu i 
Wilcox O. K. Steel Track. 


K. ss 


Se eweeeee 


Hangers, Garment— 


Western, W. G. CO... 6... ccceeceses- T0K108 
M * Patent Gate d 
oe ¥ art 80 
Hasps— 
McKinney's Perfect Hasp, ® doz......50% 
Hatchets— 
Regular list........... «o> hO@hOR5% 
etter teee 
0. 
Sc ; NO. 1,0) each........... 0 arse 
Clark Coal, $0.75 # doz... eee 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface ree Locking Blind: 


ictor ; , 
( k's O. P.; Clark's 


7 & 
Doz. pair...... 90.85 1.75 3.60 
Mortise Shutter : 
I pr 8. Dine, go), 


wy do gat ae 7 aaa re 


Wrigheavile sierithsnn Co.: 


H& P 
Cisy Reversibie. 2122000000. 
See's ‘ositive Locking, Nos. 1 


3 
Shepard's Notseless, Nos. 60, 65, Tehiies 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1,3& 


Peeve eae Tee eeee eee ere eee 


* s908" Oid Pat*n; Nos, i/3°E B0.70°227: 


Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1, 3865 .............. 75s 
Buffalo ew Locking, Nos, 1,38& 


POCO eee Oe eee m eee neste wee Heese eeeee 


meseeeteeesseessess 6 2 o see 


creates Gravity sie ing, No. 75..75% 


ng, No. 10.75% 
Ptoneer, is 25% 


Bras it i 108 pecdsns cbicd 


wih ids Patent Kaiinetie bameaasine oot 
Clark’ ere sets 
Dison tun 3. 
Hinges withLatches ‘j300 2.70 ko 


vity rem 


Hinges only.......+. a 2.05 3.80 
Latches only.....0... .70 .70 85 
New Pe Cc 
With Latch........ — 
Without Latch . 
——— Self- 
h Latch. ....4++ ORL 75 
ieithowt ee a aon... ove @SLS5 
With Latch.....0....0++.-d0z $1.75 
Without Lateh......... . doz, $1.15 
Wrightsvi'le H’dware Co.: 


Shepard’sor Clark" ) on. gets, 


J. Bardsley 
borer 6 8 Non-Checking Mortise ] 
Floor Hinges 


Bommer 
Bommer Ba art Floor Hingesdos | 





Bommer Spring Hinges.,........ 405 | 
Chicag, Spring | 
Chicagy pF. Hinges bide ond did im 
plo End Sor 
Cue (Ball ena Floor 5 
PR balibe hs cookte sb figace dgones a 3 
oakeenc's Saloon Boor ot | 
7 Hdw. Co.:. i 
aa Steel..... : 
Gotambt la, No. 14... |¢ 
Columbia. No. 18. eet 
Columbia, Adjustable, o,7 Be. a & > 
)' > 
Gem. new list...... .............. 0s a 
Clover Leaf.. 8 ar. $12.50 | & 
Oxford, new list........ 00000308 1% 
Lawson Mfg. .. 
Bian ccheniporomttannns +» 30% | > 
sheiby Sori Pivot... ‘6 ducsceses at 
ie 1h in. 0.: 2 
4 Te mb 1 tpt Ao. sds 82) 40%) 5 





rown Hinge 
Ehiet Ball Bearing | Floor Hinge,.45% | 
Royal Ball meer Floor Hinge.. 15% | 
The Stover Mf; 


. No.16, ¥ eri 2.50 | 
t 0. $ ederebosdereete ¥ er. $3.03 | 
New Idea No. i..........- # gr. $9.00 | 
New Iden. | Double Acting....... 35s) 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hinges, #c., list Mar. 


5% 


5, 1901: s 
Light Strap Hinges..... .. 80@5%) 
Hoaey Strap Hinges S0de20k | 104 \ = 
Light T Hinges....... 75h: 1085% $ 
Heavy T Hi Soe eG 
Extra Heavy EO. -80k2°% | © 
ane Sea Ap satune4 ode tals 

eavy Siraj 1130k20e 108 < 

Gor. He netapiorar ee 

6 to 12 in,,.. ..1b.3M%c 

Screw a 1, to 20in |". Ib, oe 

and Strap. | 92 to 36 in..." "Ib. 2% 
Screw Hook and Eye: 

to Linch,.......000 ARE” 

inch. PP eeeeeee ee eeeees oaeeanll 7 c 

AN ccuswarante toned recs .lb~ 9 ¢ 


cottltehe Ad Set | hoo gus 85 
3 16 17 Winch, 

Galv. Open. .$2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 @ doz. 

oa. —- «» $2.00 2.25 2.50 2.75.% doz. 

v. "el. $3.00 3.25 8.50 8.75 @ doz. 

Jap. Funnel .$2.£0 2.75 8.00 3.26 @ doz. 


ry 


Steel Mostar. ................8ach 1.45 
Beee! BriGk, 0.4.0... .cccesceces each $1.10 
Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval PT rec reseess 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899....4...+4. - 
D. & H. Seovil........ end ; 
Handled— 
ah 1, 1399, List; 
tand Garden .......... 70108 


Smith's Patent cs ebeeen te 
Meadow & Rhode sigan 

Black Diamond’... 
Mortar and Street.. 
Plan 


eeeeeee 


oe seee 


eeders 
Mallrable Weed ers 
Ft. Cotton Hoe .oe, 708 RLS 
4 Madison Crescent Caitivator Hoe 
aad eaee. ohiel Wa10s 
ah = Welw eae doz. 
pears ee iy ed don 94,60 
Ft Madison Dixie “robsseo’ Hoe” 
TRL ORT e 
yeons easy .... 0. ..00.T0RLOS 
rc seer eereee eee ee eee ete ee 
W. & CO, Ivanhoe... sbabawe 
BB. Gin, C Cultivator Hoe... 


deme C. Lightning parr ts 


Hoisting Apparatus— 


See Machines, Hoisting. 
Hoiders— Bit— 
Angular, # dos, $24.00........... 452106 
‘Seor—-- 
pire. eS 
Bardaley’s. ........00+eeccsecgeacesccssces 
mtimetec’ 1 e an dri 
Hooks— 


Cast Iron— 





eee eRe eee sere eee teere 208 
Hinges with Latches. a 2. Wire C. @ H. Hooks.,..... "58@ 758 108 
Hinges caly...........-= 2 5 Aen anand ten 
Late ron a cteehinah ania 70 1.35 Ib Cases. 

Spring Hinges— 7 tat iat 
Holdback Cast Iron gro...$9.00@9.50 Cofummien Hdw Gn. ¢ es = 
Non-Holdback, Cast fan’ Parker Wire Goods 0. Rin*.. AEs he -. ORS 

gro. '$8.00@ 3.50 | Western W. G. Co. Molding... +00 TOR 





oe, HCE Od me ee eee LL aL ee ea ee —— 


Pe tet Oe ie eelCU OCCU 


Qe@®D 
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¥ ire Goods Co: 


Oo Cee we tem w eee ee eer ee er eeeseeees 


Bre Cisthen, No. 


Samson Cordage Works : 
Solid Braided Chalk, No. 0 ons 
=e Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0 
No. i $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No. 
EEE EE “20% 
Tsecus’ Lines,Shade Cord,&c. : 
4, $1.50; No. 4 $2.00; No 
4), $2.50; Colors, No. 814, $1.75; No. . 


2.50; No. ‘4, $50: “No. 4! 
ent and Awning Lines: 
Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, $8.50... 
Clothes Lines, W hite Cotton: 50 ft. 
» $3.35; 7 ft., $8.75; 75 ft.. 
80 ft. "45: 90 ft.. $4.75; 100 ft. $5.25. og 
Anniston Waterproof Clothes, #0 1t., % 
g7ro.: $26.00; Gilt Edge, $24.00; Air Line 
224.00; Acme, $19.00; ‘Alabamna 
Empire, $18.00; 
ole, $22, 00; Albermarie, $15.00; 


11 “00: Columbia. $9.50. 


ISU@IUwGETS 





Wrought Iron— 
x, 6 in., per doz, $1.00; 8 in., $1.25; 


‘ol wl so Sasuade 
Wrougnt Staples, Hooks, &e 


atiaeelianeqe 
‘Jooks, Hench, see Stops. Bench. 
Buda, eyes doz. $5.60; 
a 00; pore $6. 50 


$1. 50 175 2.00 
be $1.30 1,30 ae 1.60 
Polato and eS ones cncas eee 


Bes Pe PP eereeees ae 


Ho 0k8 ana Eyes: 


Malleable fron’. *.: 
Covert Saddlery Works’ 
Gate and Doos Hook.. 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy ‘Corn “Hooks, 


¥ doz, 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


ails—sSee Nails, Horse 


“Selt t Looking.» 


Sree Locks....0+. 


a Locks, Latches, &c.— 
Ut prices are very often made on 


Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %4-inch ; 


ply Standard ...... ft. 6 
4-ply Standard,......ft. 


compl 0 re 


Stowell” 3 Steet Door Latches. .........50% 
Elevator— 


i eee ee ew ees eeeeenneere 


ok 
5B OREQSIOL5S 


Dan 


aaa 0 


adlo 
Wrought Iron.. 
R. & E. Mfg. Co, Wrt. emg 


Sash, &c.— 
Bronze and ee Sétceecseeee be << 


i) 


L-ply extra ...... 
Cotton Garden, %-in., 
Grad 


Fatr quality..........0/ 


Wrought proase = Brass 


ad— 
seceeeelb, 24@3 c 


Cle ge 
pe ac 


New Eng né pene: lb... 8%@he 
earn bee w+ 208. 50@ 6c 


B. B. Sad Trons 
Chinese Laundry..... 
Chinese Sad...... 
Mrs. besa » per set: 





Com. Upright, Without Augers, .$2.00 
Com, Angular, want Augers .$2.25 
RBE-Mfg.Co.: Urenot Augers, | 

Improved No. 3. $4. 


Im — No. 2. 4) 


ay A Ree ae and $.. - 
OME 


Snell’s, Rice’s i 2.56 


Corking— 
Retsinger Invincible Hand Power 


enc 
Williams Fence Machines.. eooe@ach, $5.50 





On eee eee eeweeeee 


Korges- 
riod and. Cast "Eesti 
r ene iii Boas a No. ts" pe 0. 
TIVES or, zitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c 
Smith & Hemenway Cu 
Wilkinson Shear & an 
Hay and ene: Knives. 


“furae pad} Be dos. 


Champion ‘aohery 


Standard Perfection” scan 
Cinti Square Western 
Uneeda American, Kound.,. 





Lignumevitar.. 22... 28°" 75 5 
oe] dove —— and Aghetetd, 


Mates. wv.0. ¢ Poor 
Mastocks- and Mattocks. 
Millis °C3 


Nationa! fone _ “i 1902 304 
Parker's Columbia & Victoria. S681 6a0e 
10@60< 





g—See Cans, Milk 
offee, etc.— 





Parker's Box and Side .. 
~ Sun, No. 180, 1 D> mill 
emer te 6 seecce .30% 
years awn— 
opheb prices dre generally 


ececcecceccss all sizes, $2. 26: 
10 























s— 
Sen. $3.00@3.£5 
wees doz. $3.00 48.25 


sein rsa or Mente, 













SFP E RRO ROHR eee He eee 










Door Jap'd. a: 
Door, Por. inet eh 


siete 


Pennsyl erivania J 
van r.. 
Penns ua Jet 

































Gold Coin, iow eae cones 








Cut Nats. 


See Trade Report. 
Wire Nails and Brads, Papered, 
List July 20,1899... . 85@ 101 
yn Finishing, 











ift Tubular..No. 0..doz. $4. 
He eater 0.0. «doz. $4.7. 























r’sE ‘Poline 
+ Send 88 50D8.15 























Rs 























New evade 23 * 
Pu 


itnam....23 21 
New P’tn'm 19 18 
Western, per Ib 


Rog, in*s Latches. ariaanaeet: 
peineere Ca 











cli 












sek: large, 60¢ 
5&2x | Jobbers’ sp-cial brands.per Ib, sBaige 


eee armor e eee eeeeenee® af 











Picture— 


22% 3 8% in. 
Brass Head, 5 40 .70 .95 1.00 gro. 
Por. Head... .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 


Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 


Nuts— 
Cold! Pension’: Of list. 
Mfrs. or U.S. ences." 
Hecago plain, aS . $5.10 
exragon, plain. . « $5.60 
ware, C. T. & Rae...c0..s00+-$5.30 
exagon, C. T. & R........+. $6.00 
Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs., U. S. or Nar, Gauge Stan'd. 
Square Blank .......+. Crd SELLA $5 80 
zeoneen I ais baad sis Hees $6.30 
eae $5 80 
Bienes Janeea ee errrrT $6 30 | § 


a 


Best or Government ..........10. 644c 

Re eee Ss er ee Ib. hvac 

U. S. NOVY. ccceccodscersoccess Ib. 534c 

Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.,.........234¢ 

a load lots l4c lb. of f. ob. ‘New 
or 


Oll Tanks—Sce Tanks, Oil. 


Oilers— 
Brass and Copper..... ded sctenl 508 10% 
Tin or Steel .. .... .......70@10@754 
MEG ccd deknahanbi tes cchas 0 O5E 10% 


Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper........45@10@50% 
Tin or Steel....00..0....75@i5k108 
ZiNC....2++9 Wabvebe's 65% 
Eahenle Hammers” Improved, No. 
metas No. 2, $4; No. 3, "40 # dos.2dg 
Hammers’ ’ Old Pattern, 


can Dp oa knttth a teseee) oterens 50&10% 
American Tube & Stamping. Oo; 
Spring Bottom Cans.. . @M&10% 
Railroad Oilers etc,... «+» 60@ 608 10% 
ners— Can— 
:| Openers Can— .doz. S5c 
Tron Handle.............. doz. 25@37c 
Sprague, Iron Hdle..per doz. 35@40c 
Sardine Scissors...doz. $1.75@$3.00 
= Rg pbecbhdepueds caene per doz. $1.25 
Stowell’ Sprague . "per dos. 45¢ 
esaumméacaces vbeesece per doz, $0.75 
Proinept BE ns icie- tines # gro. $9.00 
Ege— 
Nickel Plate...............per doz., $2.00 
PON Bic ccdnncccccaces per doz., $4.00 


Packing— 


Asbestos Pooting, Wick aK Rone, 
5c lb. 
Rubber— = 
Sheet, C, Tosssee veeeeseseeeree + 8@l0e 


Miscellaneous— 
American TORING... +0. -+-7Q@l0e lb, 
Cotton Packing..........«-16@865e lb, 
0 | Ztalian Packing...........9@ise lb. 

PO Sid obstag cistbeee vase coh @b +4 
Russia Packing....... -....8@1 


rea 
of Boe gauges. Ro ot 8 T oo26; 
No 2 88 
Be 
Price per doz, 


Quart,...... 10 A pi” 
Water, Regular... 1.50 1.7% 2.00 
Water, as are. « 2756 38.00 $.25 
“| irl Bottom. 2.30 2.60 2,30 
Welk, cccrcccccccee 896 8.50 8.78 


Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List......60@10@6v0dlod-54 
euitetinedin . 

mon 1A io 
No. ” Be. ied an oe 


Per doz. 90.86 1.00 1.10 1.30 1.0 
Roasting and Baking— 


Be Gs es 8. 8. & Co., ving Nos. 5 
10 ; 20, $5.75; 30, $6.25, 
Savory. ® dos. net, Secak $9.00; 400, 


Simplex, ® gg 
No. 40 140 150 160 
Sabena 42.00 31.00 39.00 46.00 
paper—Bullding Paper— | as 


Building Felt..........000 «s+: 
Mill Boord, sheet, 40 x 10 inches 3 
ia rou, thicker than 1-16 
Mill ones roll, 1- “16 in. thick a 
ro 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 8q. ft. 
Light wt., 25 ibs, to roll, .g0. Oh 
Medium wt..30 lbs. to roll. go. 1.50 
Heavy wt.,40 lbs, tu roll. reese 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
nly Suh ply, ue 5 8c; 3 
u, 0 y, 
Deafening fate 9, 6 and LY aq. ft, 
OD: Da, 1000 icin ccsus nse ccscspes Ghd 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. feet 4 ; 
bcabngdccpcbedadeced cbbcibene 1.7 
Nore.— These goods” are "often sold at 


delivered 
ly (roll arred pi ge 
I ply (roll 300 sq on 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. fi necaeuine 
ty,roll 108 sq. ft... 78@ 
er’s Felt (roll price ich eogee 
Nors.— Above include 
» and are . Eastern tee 
where prices are controlled by agreement 
between the manufacturers. In 
errtere much lower prices are current. 
R. R, M. oe Surfaced Roofing (roll 
Wee i ccetsntitintecste-corseses $2.00 
5 nad and Emery— 
Fi'nt Paver and Cloth... .50@10@60% 











Gere et Paper ond Cloth 
Emery Paper and Cloth.. 


Bonanza Improvel 





Ku rene Improved 
Family Bay State 
Improv ed Bay State 


New L ightning. ee 





Rocking Table.............. 
Turn Table’9s.... 
White Mountain 


cks and Mattocks— 


List Fess 23, 1899 7085@70# 10% 


See lrons, Pinking. 
Escutcheon— 


eee meee ween HHeee 


Tron, list Nov. 11, '85.. 
, Cast iron Soll— 
Standard, 2-6in 50810 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 in. 
FRCS. oc ctorvdccsce 
Merchant, 
teel Carload Lots, 
f.0.b, Pittsburgh. 
Merchant Pipe. Blac 


ee = a 


Standard Pipe end Fittings. to * >. 


ngland adie 
New York and New Jerse 
Maryland, Delaware, Eas 
West Penn and West An oéseee 
Virginia....+. 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky.. ea 


Pipe, lots are —— delivered. 


5 in., per 100 joints . 
6 in., eee 
7in., per 100 joints.. 
Planes and Piano trons— 

Wood Planes— 


ing 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Rench, Second Quality. 


Toy and German.. - 
Self Setting eeecqccedceesessecedse 356 


@.: 
Bench, First ‘Quality Secbstee 
Rench, Second Quality... 


Adjustable Wood Bottom 


oil Iron Planes— 
Balley’s (Stanley R. & a was 
Chaplin’s [ron emma. 


i mancous Planes (Stanley R. & 
Co) S dabus dcbogt<ogi 20&10@20a10 


5% 100258108105 


Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane aes boned en tne 


2 nstephiens © \eercepe 
Stante POM ee 
: White 


Prreeerer erect tie errr 


Ses Barner. “per doz., 
#1. y= 6 in., $1. is@ét. fu 


00 $6 $3.0 $3.15 
= . 50650851 


ay M _—-- 
Parallel, P’ 





american Butt0s......» petals 


Heller’s Farriers’ Ni Pincers. 
and Tools 10&16@ 

P., 8. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Ni 

ovenied pe End and Dia; ca 


vot. ~" sien tapgsereabesnsosinbse 
Phan and Nippers. all kinds 
nes and Levels— 


Plumbe ond a Levele DQ 
, Las 4°@408 108 10% 
- QE 


Disston's Plumbs and Levels 
Disston’s Pocket Levels 
C. E. Jennings & Co.’s [ron Bet 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, ‘Adjustable. 


33448 108 
Stanley R. & L. Co ...20&10@30210210% 





cs z ; 








i 
i 


4 
2F 
i 

i i 
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Stanley’s Duplex......... 2 208108104 — DD ak das cvetdccceccesiicnsceahend == 
Woods’ Extension eeccccscee 0@ cvesece 33% common Sah, Pulleys Round | dilberstein: a | Besweet. o0cces .vtcoenbessael 60@ 608 10g 

Poachers, Ege— End, per doz., 14 and 2 in, .16@19¢ Serpe A etlo....+. icadenakanal “His PUR ada snsie svevanevees $58 10@35& 10K 1g 
Buffalo Steam Poaghers, ® dos, | Auge Mortise, no Face Pia e, per| & ffon, No. 00 ...... sseesseeeessee- 12.00} Sash Lecks—See Locks, Sash 

No. 6.0; No. 2, $9.00: No. 3 oe pa tine, with hace ‘Plate @19e All other Razors. dé’ “ease sésants +++ 40% 

#00; : 4912..0.05 soonnnd 202508 dos. 1% and’? in na 10@ 19¢ Safety Razors— Sash Weights— 

Points, Claziers’— ROMNRT Sc; 5.208 Ta n., 16¢: 2in., 19¢ tee tas tenga” Sak Ba $08 See Weights, Sash. 

Bulk and 1 1b. papers... .....tb. 6s4c | OY Tney, sense. 16 In.... ¥ dos, 18 | New Gem. Extra Blades... ...¥ doz, 8.35 Squeage Stuffers or Fillers 
¥-lb. PAPEFS....0cc0++s 5 bb. 6 — on sSlcel, Nos.3 and7, 2in. # doz 50% Gem Outfits (Razor, Strop, ete)... secede 5.0 —See Stuffers or Fillers Sausa e 
b4-Ub, PAPETS,..scceeseese...+++-bd. GAC | Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless, ...50% Complete Ranor, extra Blade tn baat , . 

Pokes, Animal— Dreasestssseseeeis it(in 6p in ea ee rng eeeee # doz. $27.00, Saw Frames-—See Frames, Sao 
Bi: Madisgn eeeeare-% de BUGS | No Be. ri invin, Taleb kn Seige | Stberesln onsen] ayy Sotg—Soe Seta Sarr. 

Polico Resee~ "aaa Blocks. Bishop's Independent Fish Reel Spooter, Saw Tools—See Tools, Sav. 

. . t cevcee SE@2ULES OOOO RO Ree Re eee ee eee 
oe nae Dobe Donel 25% istern..... onvoccevese eee 6k 10% Hendry 4 6 Be. 0K, B 1%.0 16, a," 

Polish—Metal— Fre ote ee tion | — & 18,18; 4003, Rubber POpUIG, | Cirotlat...ssssseeseesesees esgscees 505 
Prior a att ae OTe aos Pump Leathers— anise Kite Popul. Silver, irons: 38 ‘Gross Guta. woe 1 
pees e+ Gate | Plunger and Lower Valve—Pergro.:| 1240 wea Mulay. Mill'and Drag’. cane 
George William ere as See 90s Inch... 244 2% 234 3004 N06. Ni Bx Go... G hcapsanbae iii “oon SINT 0s assacectccoscontee:.. 40% 

U_&. Metal Polish Pasce, ‘8 on. boxes, ¥ $2 20 2.50 2.75 8.00 | 4N.6PN,2 6 PN... REEL Te IEEE. aconegeryave ate chace 22. 40% 
"in. 506; Lv, ® boxes, # Inch.. 84 Sh%eCOSMC<C‘ Hand, « ompass, &C.............000005. 405 
doz. $1.2: fs a doz. $2. cM 95°50 8.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 Chapin-Stephens Co.: 

U. =) ¥ jaid, 8 oz. cans, # doz. $1. :| Plunger Cu Op, Leathere—Per 100: Turning Saws and Frames... .90@30810; 

Daeeaberer gmnggicta Polen dow.) Oe afte afl Perce! Soa BR | Peete 
: es Dbl. Acting (low list).... 50&10¢ | 986 PN 2004N 9074 PWo'’.''''' S8e | pieston’ss 2 2 (ttt! 
megane wal aaa Pee et00 ati Nos” | 5000 PY, 5000 Nn Pe 


Stov 
Black Eagle Benzine f peste, 5 D can 


Black Eagle. lage, pt.cans # ¥> i aoe 
Black 290 Jack c Paste, Mt bonne. ge * gro. $9.0 





Ladd’s lack ck Beauty, gr &. — 00. bardesd 
Joseph Dixon's, # gr. 
Dixon’s Plumbago... - ‘ate 
ge oe magne ehes 
m, # gr. 
JAPANESE. .. 2.2... cccreeee veceee 3s gr. 3h 
B06 BAG... 00s «cecercrensentbs 50 
) eerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. caine. ‘* 
¥# doz. $1.50 
Wynn's: 
ack Sm. 5 each 08 | Be 
Biack Silk, 4g ® box......,.. +: @ dos, 1. 
Biack Silk, ms oe doz.$0.75 
Black Silk,}s pt. liq... - 8 doz.$1.00 
Poppers, Corn— 
1qt., Square..... eseveeseseQrd. $9.00 
: t.. Round .....0005. «+0 970.$10.00 
qt.. Square......... eeeee gro. 11,00 
Sete SqQuare....ccoe-++ veee 90. 18.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, &c, 


Posts, Stee!l— 
apet Fence han each, 5 ft., 42¢; 6 
Stect Michtng. Posts, @ach............$1.90 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 





A coe eceercccesogee 018, ue 






“80% 
Rational pec ay rte Co. stir. 
0.6 | Mechanical Sprayer SR: 
tog | Mrer’s Bumps. low list .... egeeces one 0S 
yers’ Power Pumps .........s0..+.+0+ 50% 
Myers‘ 4 PUMPS, 2000: ccvcddeccesece 50% 
SadMns or -y ive, good, len, SO 10 
Spring, single tube, ‘quality. 


$17 
Bomie Retro ). Gast tool ve : 





Ni agate Ee Pa Li yg Donen ove ES 
Pomtane D spring elt Punches.. 
fee Eire P.S.& wa: 31 
5. & Wy Co., # 
eeeee ore eee eo eeeer~ ef oe 60% 
Ra Barn Do rs So. 
t Barn Door: Screw 
oar aS Groove % x 
, gular sor 8a. Groo %, 83,90, 100 feet. 
n r for 
‘Med. Large. 
"Bi: 5 190 2.60 
Sliding , Iron Painted. 


100 feet. 











Som: to 393 P jog PN, goa Pe 
m 1 re 
202 PN. 102 PR, $02 P 2 

804 P, 304 PM, 003804 P, Dosea PN 33148 


eeenere— ten nen 1908, 


wane. ibaa bAGeabs seen 18 
ite Ja antncscpnisacentan 
Bronzed —— Se eecece eOOe ceceeeee ry 8 
Nickel Plated.............. voor | © 
Electro Plated,.....cccccccssees dS 
Regleters, Cash— 
Sun, No. 10, Metal Caninet. ......... 00 
Sun, No. 10, Wood Cabinet........... 0 
Revolvers— 

Single Action, ...:..00.00e.+00: wanes 
Double Act'n,except 44 cal. .....$1.90 
Double Action, 44 caliber... ..... $2.05 
AUtOMatic 6occcccce cecesee. cose GS.60 
Ham Cre 


want — Jobbers frequently cut the 
above prices of manufacturers for 
small trade, 


Riddies,Hardware Crade 





16in.,per doxz..... $2. 50 
17 in., per doz... $2. 75 
18 in. per doz... al 7. .00 
Rings and ‘Ring ers— 
Bull nines 

¢ £4 8 Inch 
Steel......+..$0 70 0.76 0.80 dos, 
ie coon 1.00 §=61.15 —s« 1.40 dos, 


Hog Rings and 6 iin e- 


ae Glue— Ursin Fanny! Pies 
Ename Band's spadeoce se vers sees oR Sliding Door, Wrought B 8 ss Be Biapere, Mal. Iron, doz. 7 
mnezasert 7 weeoen iia Allith Mig: 60.; NO. 1, Retiable Hanger te Riepevs” ber Soe, $0 $5. 
In Canisters : Allith Mfg. Cou No. 2, Reliable Hanger | Brown's Ringe... per avo. 3 25 ‘0 
Duck ib. each.. be Peer eseeeresesees Brown's Ringers. -per doz. $0.65 
Fine ‘Sporting, i ib. each... 780 Drege o ie Braced ween me Rivets and Burrs— 
Rife, Yo-ID. CGCR....ceecseereees -- 16¢ | Cronk’s O. No F LRtadi. oor 25.0" aide | Copper..... gees eecceeseenses 
Kinase 1-Wb. each... Lees Hinged k, ¥ 100 ft., Lin. tron or Sic ote eeeeeeees 7cb5@ 754 10% 
144 in “2 rs— 
tires Lanes’ S.No ie! ine: 04.005 heme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction 
Felt Kee (1234 © bulk)..........: iq inch. $530 1 ntl-Friction ........ 50s 
es es Standard, is (ine # 100 ft ...... 4.00 5 Ua list. ....+0-:+4, C08 
Case 24 (1 cane balk epesesecese wrence pres. Fi, lo s0ceesccc ee MUS c 
Bak qoee st 2 cone ae ni wrence Bros. Bee 
Kieg's? tag (a5 moe... 915.08 fone A} Hinged Banger ‘Rail "@ 
Halt Kog. (134 4 > ‘sig 7.75 | McKinney's None Better....... Le ft. eag¢ 
) 3. Loo McKinney's 8 soveansseye Rtt.4 ¢ 
ene or (tm cans built) 14.00 ° 1% 3 sore Door Habe: rack Go's wae zt larger. 
Robin Hood Smokeless Shot Gun..50as | Batety nm Kin $OPTOD 600 h0.s 52+ on ys lb... @i# ¢ 
Presses— Safety Door Hanger Co.'s U.S. Standard sis witite, and 
Fruit and Jelly— Guith’s Wro t Bracket, Plain...... ise Coarse...sss.. , May . @l2¢ 
Batiste NEB. CO o--e-- 2098 | Bente ever ui ber fi ids... | SQ, 0 A diam. and 
"s n Steel ........ eee . 
2 qt., $2.00; es B neal g Smith's Milled Steel. cok “ “ie |, P4 — eee eee ee sees onei ** g néol eee 
Morrill's No. 1, per doz. $20.00.......... 505 | Stowell'’s Steel Rail, Plain Sisal, Hay, ‘Hide and Bale" 
Pruning Hooks and Stowells Wrought Bracket, 188s 1. Ropes, Medium and 
Shears—Ssee Shears. Stowell’s Wrought Bracket, 15¢x5-16.. Mined ..... ib Se 
Pullers, Nail-- Swett Mylo, Ber tt Ng. ws wie. 7e Pure..:..:.. vasesarss.,lb. .. @ WC 
CYCOPS. 0.0.0. 00+ is rrstertscenseee cece 0000508 Suet PL. 1, #100 ft. $3,00 | Sisal, Tarved, *Mediwm 
Dudly Improved Nail Puller........... 50s Lath Yarn: 
Miller’s Falls, No. See dos: SS iis veges, Maiteadi Rakes: - BEMOE 5.00.00 5400000: tb. Re 2 “ge 
Foose N 1, Cyc) Spik 10 00 PHC srccee fe. C000 006. OOe oe 
oh $90 00... saints ie Shank.....$1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 | Cotton Rope; — 1b 
poncan, re seceece.-.. 408108 | Socket..... $1.65 1450 1.95 2.10 Best.. -in. and larger., 18@25c 
Scranton, Case Lots: Steel, Garden and Gravel, Aug. 1, Medium. in. and larger... "to 18e 
a ere °° co-erens arenes 2 i catia A igre 70% ee nod .M-in. and larger. .12@13e 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: Weldiess Steel ................. 76&6% | Jute Rope: 

Te oa meanest ee 60% pone won, tal Hoi jer dor” eres 1, Gin: ond an, 6c 
aan 2, 1 da e e' 1B -4 read ~in. and xp, Ib, 
Diamond BE nrc 335 wir op teeth. Ba th eal meet 50 | Old Colony Mazi Transmission vw ince 

anc eseasesnsboess sence on dh oses rv OOGTR i 65 wdie ps nnn se0rOtt 75 
Giant, Wo. i, # dos. $18; No. 2, $16.80; | Fort Madison Red iiead Lawn....... eit wie Rope— rs 

Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn.. 7 ized.. salon byes 
Yan cee pdebnevasne ces bURSONGS cheatoend ones jee Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, ¥ doz. Plain. tabivatebeisite bbeiadwuba 2 ; 
Pulle o-Gingls Wheel— Kohie R Hamm a 
Inch... P . $ s 3 3 fawn g een, tooth, ¥ doz... 45 one le. a coks 
Awning.. 02 9. 115 ig WM COS. .200- PW = Jute...... .. oes nsitdel 
Hay Fork, Sivivel or Solid Fye.. Pare a. 3 Soom S Sos GOZ... 200s eer TB RRO. pap abn eid on 
oz..4in, $i. 15; 5in., $i 40 teel Garden, Wane Ban covert Saddlery Works. 2.00.00...) G0&5% 
Inch "24 gical Garden, 1 toouh, doa Rul 
Soni jeab 
Hot House.doz yor -90 is ps, Horse— _— eercanentee-sbae cae 604108 10% 
Inch ..... 14 % 1% 2 Cet 8 RR SN ¢— ~ aisiprlae ael SSB 10@ 35k 108-54 
Sreew...,.doz $0.16 .19 .@3 .30 | Heller Bros.............,... Wasa Rives hapin- Stephens Co.: 
Inch 4 1% 2 $4 24| McCaffrey’s American Standard........ | BOXWOOd............s.c0s00ns 10% 
Side.......doz 90 10 £6 63 | wen winsten......8 son ineiee fa i ovese esate snes aes 10& 108 
Inch...:.. 1% 2 2% ee en net eaters 7 MNECOUS, .......00 000 mene rees 
Tackle....doz $0.30 42 68 1.00 | Rerers— . 
Btowell's: SEDs <n 5c ansboecdetesstacen taasd 


Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction. ,60& 
Dumb we "anti-Friction. ..60& 


Side, Anti- 


forges Wee HES BRRT 
ox rs, o 
Fos Rasore’ No: 62 Platina.” ae 3 




































































































Siecise, ome and fasested Seats. 

Band, 8 to 14 in. wide.. ‘ * 
Band, gto Man toe 
ae besa.sananesesee 


Muley, talaga and Dia 





eee ee | 
wr aie Sb veeteos. 9 
Ww w Rods. 25s 
Saws, Nos. 12 12, 99, oii i. 

Saws, Nos. 7, 107: iet 3, 
0, 00, Combination... . ss 1 306 


somes 





30&104 
"20&2\ca10¢ 
soeseee BURLOS 
Millers Falls: 
Butcher Saws.. serecccecces ce DSM 
Star Saw Blades................... nee 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws... 


Simonds" 
Circular Saws 
t around Gross “Cut Saws. 3a 


Band se Mii bre Mulay = Drag Swe. O04 


Sai sestneicitebL sit iy 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand....... 4 


Com Keyhole, &c ...... W@BA 4S 
Wool Saws’... 3584 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson Mfg. Coe 

Cross Cut Saws 


Hack Saws— 
25] Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades AA A. ... 254 
Concave Blades. . peebocceececcce 4 


Wace 
panna Nos. 175, 180.. io 


Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, com 


eis 
Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades.. As 
Griffin's Hack Saw Frames .. S5&&&104 
See nat k Saw eS... .. 35&54 105 
Star Hack Saws and Blades......... 15&104 


eeerins Hack Saw Blades.............. 3 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames... 


Scroll— 
Barnes’ No. 7, $15.............cccceeee- 254 
Barnes’ Seroll w Bisdes............. 465 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Sa 


withont boring attachments, gi: 


with bor'ng attachment, $20....... 

Lester, complete, badhdbeSbes 154106 
Rogers,com eevee seers S10 

Scalers, Fish— 

Bishop's Lightning............ ® dos. #1 

Covert’ oad PUNE) ic ovsvees 

Scales— 
Ponty. Turnbull's, seers « SO@LORIN 


Count 
Hatch, ‘Piatform. ztohlbs.do2z $5.0 
Two Plat ‘orms, eran doz. $16 


Union Platform, Plain. .$1.70Q@ 1." 
Unean ote ‘form, Striped$1. 85@ 2.15 
Chatiion’s: 


Sorisere— 
Box, 1 Handle......... 


Shi i 
AsTostable I Box 
Chapin-Stephens Co. Box. 


Screens, Window, end 
Frames— 





ummer Screens... 
Klondike Sereens,.. 
See also Doors, 
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May 26, 1904 





se and Hand- 
ench, Iron, .doz. 1 in.. 32.50@2.75 : 


IMs $3 00@3.25: 114. $5.50@9.78 
B ee Ered. Beech.. dom. 30@20k 
jand, Wood. ... - «..e4 


Bliss Mf Co., Hand....... é 
. “pla-stephens Co., Hand..... 30 30& 10% 

nio Tool Co., Bench and Hand 30% 
C oach, Lag and Hand pent 
i ‘Ds Seen. Point, list mee 


Veet ease ee ttt teem eeeee 


waeeee 


v7, 


“Oct. 
I ind Trail, list Jan. i 


Jack Screws 
Standard List.........- 
Millers Falls 
Millers Falls, Rol 
p.,S.& W 


15 5% 





SulBeMb. vo e..eeee ee 
Machine— 
List Jan. 1, °98. 

Flator aed Head, Iron, 508 10% 
klator Round Head, Bra 10% 
Set and Cap— 

Set (Iron or Steel)....... 76%) Extra 
Sq. Hd. Cap.......se+ee- 70% \ 1085 
Hex, Hd, es cuss ceseesT0%{ Often 
Ra. or Fillis ie. Cap 65%) given, 


List July 23, 1908. 


Manufacturers’ printed discounts : 
Flat Head, iron.......874@10@.. .% 
Round Head, Iron.......85@ Joook 
Flat Head, 7EOe noes oS Heath 
Round Head Brass d sdvoek 
Flat Head, bas “pogo be 

noni Head, B Brenee. es 
Drive Screws. bateee eek io 
Scroll Saws—Ssce Pon Scroll. 
Scythes— Per doz: 
os ie Fallen Grass... .$4.25Q@$5.00 
Polished Clipper..... = 7 5.50 
Grain oars pele vonse sees a a 
( , GI i aa cael 
Weedand B Bush. ..cecee 6 Gh5é 
nee ers— Ralsin— 


eee ere ee OH e ee eeenene 


Aw! gae Tool— 
Sete Awl and 


Wood Hdle. vote iene $2. 2.25 
Wood Hdle., 14 Awls, 6 6 Tools” ° 


Atken’sSets, Aw! and T ou @2.60 
No. 20, dos. $10.00.... .... ool8 oat 0&10% 
no “idk : $0. 8 i -Nos, 1, $12; Bis 
we ‘ ings" CoN aia” Fool 
vito Pails Adj aol oe sai Ws dis, a 
tiers Fails $12; No. 5, 818 .... iSalds 


s Ex 
y as 2 00; N 
. a 87-80: *  rosbaloards 
Ga rden ‘Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madi-on. Tnree Pie: 8, Hoe, 
and Shovel..... «8 GOS. 8e18. ...,.89.00 









Nall— 
Pa aienent $2.25@2.50 
CONE a St 
gro. $1. 
seeeeeree or OSS 





seeeesees oer 


anal vorvicaiad 6 Pe... wees 


Rivet— 
Regular list ...........-+++-70@10@ 758 
Aiken’s: Saw— 


Genuine. ....... Ween cccdse eo «sc IOB 
ae srovcccece-+-reeseseee DOR LOR 
Cri 


ove ecereocees tees ceerces <evenee GQ 


Co’s.: 
OEBvvcocese veces 
Pat. 


8) 
Giant evel, as _ 
falar Rai. 
T Mea ee 


Fox smevinate havin 80, oe er doz, $24.00net 


cMfense Peel Re oe... 


Shaves Spoke— 





ne pa oh ae aie " Ks 

Seccrcegresesess i 00 

Bailey's (Stanley R. & ¢ 4 ebb 

tO etok i onios 

Goodell’s, en niie Tbe 104 

Wood's Fi and F.......0000 ve. 
Shears— 

Ci ron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best ......$16.00 18.00 20.00gro. 
Good,.....$13.00 15.00 17.00gro. 
Cheap... $5.00 6.00 7.00gro. 

ay oom Trimmers, &c.: 

a smear oe oe 
r qual. pe 5% 
Niokeed. ..0..000 75 750104 

Tahters: 6 Shears... vo nene oll L0@ 108 

ae infects. Tattors? ‘Shears... .... % , on 


Wilkinson's Hedge . .--. 1900 list 454 
Witkinson’s Branch, Lawn and vemie! * 


Wap ares... «+++. -1900 list, son 
chet B Me Innere’ Snips— 


-—* eee ee 0 
Steel baad Blades | Lok 

Forged Handles, Steel Rlades, Berlin 
410@40& 10% 








AGE. 





Heinisch’s Snips . 40% 
Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co.’ 8, 6% to 10 
=o Seqne Zee Ubinas Seavey <5 sea 
d lagers ERD 000s. debbendece > acta. butt 

P & W. Ko. gkdna -adiouee dd -lagmeneutil 
Triumph Pipe Shear...........+ # doz. 9.00 


Pruning Shears and Tools— 
Cronk's Grape Shears 6 
Cronk’'s Pruning Shears.......... 334% 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, # doz. $18.00 ........--..++ 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz, ve 


John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 
Pruning Snears, all grades. .- 40@40&5% 


Orange : hears............ 50& W@W 206 
OORO :.s siccdscotbodevccectccss 40x 10@50% 
IPO PHD ee chidten escesccecote cose 75% 
Beg Gk Wile SEE cells Giese béacbacaccacseud 3344% 


Sheaves— Sliding Door— 


Stowell’s Anti-Friction ...... ......... 50% 
Patent Roller Hatfleld's, Sargent's lis«, 
W& 10% 
DU cRanckdentnebsensdde ces scocciddie 50% 
R. & E. Sia Sia cntlieeshe Sheocesececseas Let 
Wrightevilie Hatield Pattern.. ++ BUS 


Sliding Shutter— 
Readin Saat apnea 






Shelis— Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty : 

First quality, all gauges.......... 60454 

Climax, Club, Rival. to and i2 couse. 
Paper eg e 

Acme, Ideal den New Rapid. 


Magic! ie oi. 16 and 20 
Blue Rival, New Climax, C Tallonge’ 

Monarch Defiance, Repeater, Yel ow 

Rival, 10,12, 16 and 2 gauge....... 
Uni on, Sangam New Rival 


uge..... -25% 
Climax, Union, League, ‘New Rival 
eit 16and 20 auge ( ( ae aw a0 
D an 


Expert Metal L 
i aol ttamae ee ooeeds , 
Robin Hood, Low Brass........-... v Siiang 
Robin Hood, High Brass........... WH 1S 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder .......40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium Mnesege veccsece LOk5S 
with Smokeless Powder, 
high grade. .....05..+.. Lok 10k 1 
Robin aoe Smokeless Powder: 
Robin Hood, Low Brass........ ...... 50¢ 
Comets, High BORB case ccecesed 50&10&5% 
Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
F. 0. b., Sones 


TON, 00.0 0+ceecceresess per keg $4.00 
BE von spsee o,f keg. por beg 3.85 
Burden’ s.all sizes, ® eg. $3.90 
Shot— 
Drop, pe 1 B, 25-Ib. eee sccceceGls6) 
SEE penne 
Chilled, 25-1. B09, ..0....ssaceees B86 
Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1908....40% 


Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter's Imitation. 10. 11, ” 
res soae 


eeeeeee oe 


Repo Metaitte teed 
ais. 20 a3. 5 it f 
Heftenal wate. Ca? : "2.0 
p prise. dee - me d 
No 





Ration’ Pat. ) ‘fiour 8 fiers. 
BP GOB oe GB.GO.. 0000005 cvccccvcccecsoces 


Sleves, Tin Rim ~ 
Per dozen. 

Mesh........+. lh 16 13 «4620 
Plated tut size...$1.20 1.25 30 1,35 
Plated, full size , $1.30 1.35 1.40 1.46 
Black, scant... eoce G6.55 1.60 1.06 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 

Nested,10,11 and 12 be 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz.. 


Mesh 21, Nested, ‘doz... 1300 140 


Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list.............. 6B0Q608 10% 
Note.— There ia not entire uniformity 
lists ueed by jobbers. 


Skeins, Wagon— 


Cast Tron, ... 000000 c0cese eeTS@75L108 
Steel..... ebeee cocescesess s AOQ@LOL104 


Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 
Se BORON. tix 0 <0secces ened Ok 10% 
Noiseless Slates............. 6085 tens 


Siaw Cutters—See Cutters. 


Slicers, Vegetable— 
Sterling No, 10, $2.00..... ecoene o++e BBM 


Snaps, Harness— 








GerMan,........00+0000+0- + AO@QlOE10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.; 
ce naiinese Oreeccerececets oe SOM IRSS 
coowcenes 456 
8U& 104 
POEM asscssspntecs reosdésevns eazuedh 45% 
ler esas 
Yank: Ro # ees cesses esecces - 
Covert’s diery Works: 
Crown. .......es00 «+ 
BROGGE. .po0ce covecescee 
-Triumph..........+. +» 
Oneida Community 
Solid Swivel.. a 60% 
Sargent's Patent Guarded’: **": "2 68362108 
Snaths— 


Se nsute: sian tetbote recite one Abe 


THE IRON 





Good Quality......... 
Cheap z 





Snips, Tinners’ —See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 

508 10@60k5% 

cans Mibbmetaimedl a toe - S0@608 10% 

International Silver Co. 


aoe ‘ogera Bros. and mepenienn  - 
on t 


eee TCS eee eee eee er eee 





German Silver............. 60@60k5% 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co. : 
NOU. i dilnaic« « citnkes caedewyacs 50% 


rs Co 
German or Nickel Siiver, Special i. 


Tinned Iron— 

-per gro. 45 

+ per gro. 900e@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 

Cihfengo’ (Coll)... cccccccccoce sccened 40& 10% 

Gem (Coil)....... 20% 


Reliance (Coll).. 
Star (Coll). ..... 


POD ccctacccscence cits 





*.50&10&10% 
Carriage, Wagon, &c. 


—e. and Wider : 
lack or % Bright, lb...... 44@5_ c 


ovecdiiee 
Painted’ ‘Seat Springs : : o 
Pe WON IS BOP BE... cicccccccss 50@ 55e 
1% x2 x 2% oar ee ae ease eel 60@65c 
1% 23x28 and narrower, per pr. 
80@8 


Mee 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 
Rs aidcd sexcocnencerceniats 
Patieleiphia No. 1, # dos. $12; Nor dp 
G15; No. 2, $24.. 30s 
Squares— 


Nickel plated.... } List Jan, &, 1900. 
Steel and Iron... { 70810@70@10¢ 10% 
Seoneet Hdl Try Square and T- 
BOG ocho cccdcctse 608108 10@70% 
Tron aah. Try Squares and T-Bevels. 


Lokt nee 
aston’s Try Sq. and T-Beve's.. 
interbottom’s Try and Miter.......... 

40&10@40&10& 10% 
Squeezers—- Lemon- 
Wood, Common, gro. No. 0, $5.25 
wee: No. I. $6. neds 
ae ena Line dos: $1 
Giood dei aan ae doz. $1.25 


Ténned Iron.......+++.d02. $0.75@1.25 

Tron, Porcelain Lined....... doz. $1.75 
Staples— 

Barbed Blind. ........++..,1b. 6@eVe 


Electrictane™ Association liat....... 
80k 104 108 10% 
Fence penaten, Plain $2.25; Galva- 
niet hci ane Dade teeta $2.55 
Poultry Netting. Staples, ...per lb.. 


Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s fist... MO sige 


Steels, Butchers’— 
data tussetinne<sletseesesec ecese oes 


Steelyards...... .....00@*## 10% 


Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ ........... ones 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die 8 atte 
Derby Screw Plates................... 254 
Gardner Die Stocks No. 1...... eeeenvas 
Gardner Die Stocks, larger sizes. 


Lightning Screw Piate. | .."."** we 
TL ins dendancucethdonscensanh 
Reece’s New Serew Plates. . "gg Soe 
Stone— 
Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 


Gem Corundum, 0 in 00 r 
gro., 12 inch, on —_e * 





Norton "Ewery Se the Stones: 
Less than gross lots......... P are. 39.0 
Dae gros or more........ +++ BPO. $7.20 
Lots sor more # gro $6.00 

Pike Mf . Co. J901 list: 
Black Diamond S. 8....# gro. $12.00 
Lamoilie 8.5 .......... # gro. $11.1 
White Mountain S. 8....#% gro. $9.00 
Green Mountains, 8....% gro. $6.00 ¥ 
+ xtra Indian Pond S. 8.# gro. $7.59 (3 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8. 8..# gro. $7.00 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. S..# gro. $4.50 
Leader Red End 8.S8....% gro $4.50 


Balance of 1901 list 3 Bigs 


Oll Stones, &c. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 
Gem Corundum Oti, Double Grit..... 50% 
Gem Corundum Axé, Single or Double 
Sel atietn onlin: mearangedioaamtdsanws 55% 
Gem Corundum nade snsiienonanae 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones.......-+ 50% 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list ?D 
Arkansas Stone,No. ston in.$2.3% 


ArkansasStone No. 1536 in. 38, 2 
Arkansas Slips N*.1.... ..... $4.( 
Lily White See 4te8i. ioe 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to8in.... 60¢) | 
Washita Stone, Extra. 4 to 8 in. .50¢ | 
Washita Stone, No. 1..4 to8 in. .40¢ a 
repeyie Stone, _— 2. 4 to8ia. | 
Lay White Slips........ -+-.00¢ 
Rosy Red Slips. .......... 
Washita Slips. Extra... coed 
Washiva Slips, No. 1.... ......... 











Hindostan No. 1, Regular.... oe Db nS 

Hindostan No. 1Small.......@ B 

Axe Stones (all kinds) ....... ees 

Turkey Ui! Stones,ex.5 tos in. # Hse > 

a Creek Stones, 4 to 8in..... 2¢|~ 
ueer Creek Slips..............00. we 

Sand Stone 


Geant Cherry— 


skis hiasesisstcteied 25@30¢ 
Stops, Bench— 
RR ads ain stidiasaidebas 152104 
Morrill’s. ..# doz., Ly 3 Ts cose On 
Morrill’s, No. 2. giv «50% 
Whipple's Coniinetian.. . # doz. 250 
Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co............. W@W& 104. 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co........ evecectesecoutl 
Straps—- Box— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots. ...20410&10% 
Hame~— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... - -60&10%. 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@60c 
Socket... .cccesssoesesessecessd0k. $1.75 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Hammer 
Combined, per doz. $6 
Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............ 25@2: 
a Spetialty Mfg. Co., ilst Jan. 


SRC e ee eee OOO EEF cree eee eeee 


eee wee eeeeneeee 


Sweepers, Carpet— 
National /gweepes Co.: Per doz. 
Auditoriu ae Bearing (26 & 

case), Nickel........ 
th, Rolier Bearing (30 in case), . 
Nickel 


Marion, Koller Bearing, reguiar 
finishes, full Nickel............... $24.00 
: Marion Queen. Roller Bearing, 

i Serr 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Nickel.. 00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap'ned. 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 

Glass Top, Nickel............«... 
Monarch xt Roller Bearin 

(17-inch case), Nickel............. 
Monarch Extra,Koller beabiug (i7- 

inch case), Japanned at teal 
National Queen, Fancy Veneers... $27.00 
pergetaal. Regular Bearings, Nk! 
Perpetual » Regular Bearings, J 
Norg.— dozen on three- 

lots; $1 per dozen on hve- dozen: 
lots ; $2 per dozen on ed = $2.50 
per dozen oh twenty-five-dozen lot 


Tacks, Brads, &c.— 
List Jan, 15, °99. 

Carpet Tacks... .... - WALA 1 

American Cut Tacks. - - 9E85 


Tuoks....<. dese 9OBLSA 1 
Trimmers’ Tacks, .90@308 1085 
Looking Glass Tacks.70@1085@.... 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks. 


90k: 
Hungarian Nails . "noesode 
Common and Patent Brads. . 


Trunk ond Clout Nails. sate. ‘< 
— The above prices 

straight Weights.* An extra “is is given. 

, dark Weighhe and id an extra We on. 


Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks .90 &6 tens & 5% 
Steel Wire Brads, R. & E. Mfg. os list... 

See also Nails, Wire. — 
Tenks, Oil— 


Emerald, 8. §. & Co..........30-gas as 
Emer ne ées eoead 60-gal., 
City 8.8. & Co.. - 30-gal ae Be 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin,,... 4081 
Patent Leather.. 


seweeree 





BO cv iancen: 00d 10% 
Chesterman’e.ico...cccccece 5RI 
Fddy Asses’ Skin,............... 1 
Raddy Patent Leather............ % 

CY NE, Jy duke 2 tadkv dduseks ded 


0@0k) 
Keuffel & Esser Co. ,Steel and Metallic, 
Lower list, 1899 
Lufkin’s Steel........ 
Lufkin’s Metallic. ... 


Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or headed, 
5g-inch and larger. per 100 lbs. ,$3. 00 





Thermometers— 
Tin Case. ,....2-....508@10@308 10854 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire. 

EE SR ee ed 4 » eens 
Monitor, Cross Head, Etc........70% 
Brick Ties—_ 

Niaeara Brick Ties.................- M& 108 


Tinners’ Shears, ‘&c.- 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


Tinware— 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tips, Safety Pole— 

Covert’s Saddlery Worke...........60&10% 


Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and peet- 
ters, Tire. 



















1001 Nickel Plate, Single Surface 
ce ingl am 














THE IRON AGE. May 26, 1904 
1 Coopers’— Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 4, to aA 27 to 36,... 150IETWR IES 
Te White esghtlidesotin ted 2085% 1 doz..:... ne UG athe ae ~- BeBe a slron, Hh Hollow— Galvanized ; - 
2 Cotton Wrapping 5 Balis to b.. Stove Hollow Ware: 6to9... coves oe 20RE@ 208 118 
My peewee Tools. oa. Sonerinh accordi so quality. ...-16c@2sc | Enameled.............. 558:10@62 10 to 18 eee 20B5Q@ 708 104 
eine eee... erent tes : American 2-] emp, 4 and %& Ground ....c0e++-s000 : Coeeer 19 to 26. . +7472 655 
Stowel!’s Fork Pulleys.................59% | ,BGUS............ essoeces++2e $a ite Plain or Holloware pe +++ COBIO@704 | 27 tO 86. .... 00 cccneconeees  LO@DI0L54 
w— American 8 Ply Hemp, “jb. Balls, . Country Holloware per 100 lbs., $2 50 Capperes . 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools.......... 40% 18@iLc | White Enameled Ware : OP, Vetehee vets 70R5Q@ 704 114 
Simonds’ Improved........+s.s0e.+66 se India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and ¥%-lb. Maslin Kettles.......... Sach épe'dy 70% LO tO 18... .eeeeeeues 708 10@ 708 108-54 
Simonds’ Crescent. ......++2 seeeeres oe 2 Sone ing Twine)..... ....+0+. 9c | Covered Ware: CO Re ee 72% 10@ 754 
Ship— India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls,...... se Tinned and TUrNed..........000KOB] 87 €086....ccccccccecceces 70@ 704 '¢ 
L. & 1, J. White... oss seseeeseee eoeee 25% | India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-Ib. Balls.. ..8e] Enameled........ cecscessecesee--50% | Tinned: 
Tranegm Lifters— 2, 3,4 and 5-Ply Jute, %-Ib. Balls... | See also Pots Glue. EE idiiies on aan 7248 10@ 754 
nso. 9@ 100 Enameled— WER vicensendit 70410@ 70ck 0c’ i 
Traps— Fly- Mason Line, Linen, %-lb, Balls. . Agate ane ont wore 8 asozsqunee 19 to £6 bolt ahs iss cea ov 654108 10@,? 
Balloon, Globe or ACME...» 0+.+« No. 264 Mattress, }4 and %-lb Bails. 7¢ | Agate Nickel Steel Ware, Speci Cid ing | 2710 36....... oo. sense 60@ 60d 10% 
doz. $1.15@1.25 ; gro. $11.56G 18.00 | Wool, 3 £0 6 PLY. .oececeseceeeecd34@6C | Tron Clad Ware...... In Anncaied. Sterl and Tinned, on 
Ha arper, Champion o 0. $13.006 i pe Vv Lava, Fnameled,.. .......s.cceeeee 408108 arene. Copper wee . p aoe % 
OZ ises— ever DrOAZ EMAMECIOG. ......6-eecseee . 06 }Poo: 104 
Game Tea Ketties— B list Feb. 26, °96...... ieie ees. 
Oneida Pattern. .... 756100 5c 10cb 56 Solid BOX..++.+400+00--++0+ S0@1@O% Galvanized Tea Kettles Copper, list Feb. #6, "90.00... 1 
Ser iersss scents seensaenl sesces aoehs Parallel— Inch.... . 6 J. 2. z Cast Steel Wire enc ante ter 4 
aAwiey & NOTUON, =. nce ccureee Athol Machi Co Kach ee L5c re iothes ne, see nes. 
Jictar (Onotta Paster) ssnsebon 10s Simpson's Adjustable... 405] | Steel yi te minis Wire Picture Cord. see Cord. 
oeccceccccces covets oe v ders ti e638 5&54 — 
Mouse and Rat— Amateur,............ ; Avery Kettles. .....+..+:.. B08 | 4 , Priam: Wire Goods 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, holes.. RINT, is tin ssc ancescs cence: Porcelained....-..... ..-::: HoaS@BOAL0g | L48t June 24, 1903..90L10@ 90 10d 108 
a oe ee oe 84 @9e | Columbian Hidw. Go Never Break rene on PA. din Ciekh ana Netting— 
ouse OU or square dood ecoce Emmert Universal: alvanize re ‘ett 
: doz, $5@.90¢ | “ Pattern Makers’ No. 1........»»--- 818.00 | Never Break Rett Sai la ee. 32 sod Toso ods 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps Pattern Makers’ No 2......---.s.+ 12.50 biwol Spiders & e8.'....65&5% | Painted Screen Cloth,per 100 ft.$!.% 
enuine eat and Tool Makers’ hee 4. 12.50 Soild Steel Fos Cee ereereeeeeeees 60% Standard Galv, Hardware Grade : 
No. 3) Rat, Hach #114. ifease, case gt 80. i aanmmetmar taba | pWarmers, Foot— a0@doui0s | Nos. #. 246 and § Mesh. sq. ft... 
an 25d anda sao oe ee 40@4085% hboards— Nos. 4 and & Mesh, sq. ft....... “nee 
No.3, Rat.® doz. $4.75; case of 72, | Machiniste’.............. 0@ No. 6 Mesh 33 
0.334, 4.25doa. TIED ccccccccee cccccesess 65£5@70% frame. N M » 8 a + 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.50; case of 7 Lewis Tool Co...... ..seeeseeeeeees 30% Crescent, fam po pene 93-00 fire ae Je i, aod” 
, 2.75 doz. | M Ils. Rabiesdobocepcapncen+ceseesoeneel bk thy senkiatoddedudl 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $2.75; ont 150 fees Faile . 60&10% | noble Zine Surtace aS nches— s0es@ sees 
ete a No.1. @gr. % Citnoher......+....++++0++ oubnede wos see fh noe Globe, family atxe station. 65 geri Par’ ra Wrenciee za 
gr. ouse, eee HR ORO CH CR RHR ee eee eer e Cc famil ‘size, stations, 10% 
50% pLighnlg Gat ccscsecences ove fy Trernadllggeceeeeer $2.90 Drop Forged 8... ; 
ye 5% Bingle zZ Zine Surtace : sevecccevccscs 
Natad familysize, open back perfo. Ages : 
bn Saginaw “Globe.” protector, famil Bull DOK. ao iseeecsessvscassescesvesees ‘704 
imp'd § sii i Mouse, per 5 semen ornare Brass Surface eee Pd pustable Sz. ..-.e.ssssesueceues 
Imp'd’ Snap Shot, Mouso, per gro.,4 ao King, Single ne aeeones _ 
hole, $4.20. Macbinis Nickel Plate Surf Combination Black..... verse vase @O Rs 
tanner Wie asige Jewelers. 0. Combination Bright 




















































































Snediker’s X. L w n Naa Pine Beek. 
at as Bright... 
Saw Filers’— SEth ner, . Axle~ Minsieiateth ihe abindde dceent 
pileton Weteand Pointing...........80% Bonney's Solid. B0R108 Coes’ Genuine ‘itnife Hi... tox GaDe! ; 
Plastering... a Mo. 3. 0181 No.8. O16 405 '210@ 10% | Goes’ Genuine Steel Hal. ...40&1085454 
Disston = a Bid a tess, | ai Se bee eeetennentneess Gil, wg ee °% | Goes: Genuine Key Model. ci 408 Loess: 
Konler's dren iaamanone | Perfection Siw sian # doz... ...88 Donohue’s Engineer... 408105 
Kohler’s steel Garden Tro =e Rubber Jaw, Nos. dhe Size bolt.... 616 % % y 10&5¢ 
Mentadhipes *bescotuce SeeUe 50% j * $5.10 4.30 2.90 4, ¢.50 ly Aajestabie: PIPC. on... MORI 
Never-Breax Steel Garden rowel " Wood Workers’— eae less than one one keg add Me per Witeshes CUT 508105 
Rose Brick and Plaster! ro Bees | M eter ne Std... 16 .. bl. boxes add Yc to list. Elgin Monkey esac ‘Pipe Jaws.. Bi 
bal ; Warehouse, 6. +868 Wee. srosnqeenan S eaaseed y Cast eee bk POCKEE ...0.00.eeseee evesvecers «SOS 
ruc reh Gord Over % inch, barre @2e Horyules encap inc seocecene Ceeeceeceere ere 
B. & L. Block Co. a it mone: © ie ae tn., 98.00. Waterers, Hog eee Lani irene woo BOGE 
Row, Nor Pattern... .owsreaSRIOY Miscellaneous. ae aWedges— ape ust ts mal oe | pga tea fee lo 
Handy Trucks............ per doz. $16.00 pe rata 2.35@2.40e Mendis PS. aw — B0@50&5" 
Daisy Stove Tricks, improved pai $15.00 | Hollands’ Combination Pipe ates Weightg . Rae: ss Uehbtethue © enceccesess 85 
18,50 | Massey’ or oe Action Pipe... eeseccccees ‘ itching— ee bdpebdssocccovesccoccedibid BU& 10% 
Model Stove Trucks........ : doz. $18.50 eo bination Pipe: Covert Mz, Co “wise ok Vulcan ny ee é oplewegne ¢ 50% 
parte a OH cto ton teen: | RR areca tees 
Galvanised, per r doz. $5.00 5.50 6 Per ton, f.0.. factory : Re ee nD eo nomee, 
Galvanized asn Tene. 8. & Co,): 86 Eastern District........... ++» »f23.00 "Ecouant Gente” gTO, sis. 
No, 2 3 10 Western, Central and Southern 
Per doz , net.#5.70 6.50 7-20 6.8) 720 810 Districts market unsettled, | Staples, peviet eee © 
Twine—Miscellaneous— 2. n co ng eet Felon tied Ass cose 
’ » ee , 
No. 9,Yand %-lb.Ralls .,.2%c@zhc | B. 8-in.. rv at 80; loin, 0,95: dlery MS teimmae -70% 
™_ - and ae Oo balls . “ae “+ a ii $2. vi rod Bi 4.85 Covert Saddlery Works, N: Oe 46 
0. Balls | ; , DOR | COMEOES. .....2... 00 0ecveceterees ste es a 
No: ai, 94 and S4-1b: Batis * loc@pise | F. empl Sd ns ep Goods— | Yokes. Ox, and Ox Bows 
No. 36, 4 and . L5e@l7e | P. £.,_7...-. opdecces ‘weieeee oa. T6Q 768108 list net 
Chalk Line, Cotton, %-1b Ely’s B. E., 11 and larger, .$1.70@1.75 | 10 to 18............. Tihs @150100551 Zine— 
DOME ui ccsessetengen tents ++ e300} Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20....... ° 25] 19 to 26.. . «2 75B10810@80E5% | Sheet ......... per 100 Ibs. $6 45@s.70 
Green, Chrome, pure........... li @25 G .Chrome...... 15 ° 
son pie Lend. Zine, oo ied, bbls. % bois. andiegs: © | Green: Paris... ga; | Animal, eapie Olle. Vege 
Amorican W wee M4 ts 600 ® OF OVEr.......+-+ «++ @ 634 | Sienna, Raw.............. shanens 12 @15 Linseed, City a soos @Bal..40 @41 
eee eet ia boi. and Kegs? @7 ong Si cubedh cet cdcce ved " Sia Lamsood. Clty, bat schestecsee.42 @43 
. . WF. cavcccccccccccccace Linseed, 
nan 500 ® Lote 800 m oF Gree anne «+ @ O36 | Umber, Burnt oa ul @l4 ae on.. o 
Leng, Wiihe. as tong. theta. 09 scellaneous. Lard, MP secnsceees 66 O87 
Léad, Whi Orener, American Go $17.50@20.00 ssongeetedeinseGe Gna) 
to Orcher, French... .......++++++++ 3 24 . floated..... 18.50@20.00 26° miil. 621 
bea, Wat * Orcher, oe Golden.. Sh 2 pes Crude. No. 1 og. ee 1 4-3 Yellow. 60 
Lead, Ameri 114 | Chalktinbbls# 100m @ "35 | Cottonseed ren mer Vonsw.®? , 
4 Gig | China Clay, English..# tom 11,90.017.00 | off grades,.......0+ 0. soee2? @28 
. it 8'4 | Cobalt, Oxide...... 100% 2.50@ .... Crude.” 
3 Whiting, Common. # 100 B $33 # § 
8 Whiting, Gilders..... 6s 20008 . 5 
10 Whiting, extra wees 58@ .60 
Le White. job. ' Putty. ai 
ne, merican, PEC ESER CHEESE ES EtE eee 
By Zine, French: | tt. 24 
e4 Paris, n In cans, i & to 98s veces woveee a 
ce | Yaris, Green Sea In cans 12 4B to 26 B..... ......-1g@2 
c ——— = sd veh woa Parpowidiis: 
ie Zine, V. Grogan we in py Oll, WER. 000. cecescrccves vee ‘BT 4Oss é 
a Green Seal: In machine 58 @58%¢ - 
Lots of 1 tonand over..........12 lue, Seeekaet pececetebiss 2 on, z, 
zine.'V, M. French, ta Pops y Ol seen oat 3's Domestic................. 89 @40 
Red xf Extra White... .......++ 18 @24 pehviegermalatla .40 341 
ot Lots of 1 ton and OVEP. ....6.++ Fare tock White jb ee eerescesees ane 8 *..44 45 
b Lotsof less than | ton,........ ae Foot Stock, foun. @ Or 4g Shia” » *e * 
tere Senn ee Reamtom pele esos 4S 
grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 50 bbis., 4%. prime, Lagos ...... i psu 6X 
ner Selors. Mineral Olls. 
biack, Drop, Amer Sheds Sa MGs Bleck, 20 gravity, 25@30 cold 
Raack:lvory. , 20 gravity, iScola 
T amp, Com sodedsosoos 









rr Seeman @ 1 
Carmine, No. 40....... ... 
Green, Chrome,ordinar:..... 8146@ 
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